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RURAL _AFFAIRS. 

By John J. Thomaj. 

PUBUSHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 

FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Prif€, J 1.50 £acA, Sold Separatdy or Together. 

Being a reprint on larger, finer and heavier paper, of tKe veiy valuable articles in erery 
4epytnient of Kural Economy, which have heretofore appeared in annual numbers, from 
<^5$ to 1869, inclusive, under tlie title of the A nnual Register 0/ Rural Affairs. These 
'k>lume8 contain about 340 pages each, or nearly Seventeen Hundred Pages in all, of read- 
ing matter, and are illustrated with upwards of 

TWO THOUSAND ENGBATINGS, 

m large part of them from drawings and designs made expressly for the purpose. A brief 
Abstract of the Contents of the several Volumes is subjoined, although necessarily so 
compressed ats to convey but a very incomplete idea of tlie number an 4 variety of the 
topics embraced, and the concise and practical maimer in which they are treated : 

voil.xjm:e one. 

Tfour XXnndred and. yorty Illustrations. 




CouKTRY Dwellings. — Fifteen Designs^ 
accompanied with Plans, in many instances 
of several floors— also estimates of Cost- 
together with General Rales for BuUding, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

Laying Out Grounds. — Four Articles 
on Laying out Farms — ^two on Grounds 
around Houses and Flower Gardens — 
eight on Modes of Planting -^vA the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits to QwyosA-^Sixty-ono Va^ 
rieiies of Apples ; Fifty-four of Pears ; 
Twenty-eight of Peaches : Ten of Necta- 
rines and Apricots ; Thiriy-four of Plums: 
Twenty-eight of Cherries ; Thirteen of 
Strawlaerries, and a dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes are descried — with Ap- 
proved Usts at greater length, and Select 
AssorUnents recommended. 

DoMBSTic Animals — Improved Breeds^ 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle Oft Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracin|; the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Qittle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fruit CvhrvRK.—Twenty-two A rticlet-' 
Treatment of Orchards, Large and Small 
Fruits, with a laige number ofbrief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 



Farm Buildings— Bams,Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Piggery, Smoke- House, Poul- 
try House — Mode of Cistern Buildiag, of 
ferecting L^htning Rods, Ac 

Farm I mplbmknts. — Twenty-three A rti' 
clest amply illustrated, embracing nearly 
all the principal Implements in which the 
Farmer is concerned — also the Wino Mill, 
Steam Engine, 9lc. 

BuTTBR AND Chbbsb Making. — ^The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Ecqnomy. — Many Artides and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long ex- 
perience and observation on Fahn Man- 
agement, Rotation, Packing Trees and 
Plants, Satisfactory Farming, &c., &c 

Rustic Sbats and S pructurbs — lUustra- 
ted Designs for Summer Houses, Flower 
Stands, Rock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

School Housbs. — A Chapter embracing 
several neat and tasteful Designs. 

Vbights and Mbasurbs. — Tables for 
Reference, including Length, Distances, 
Specific Gravkaes, && 

Dombstic Economy. — Numerous valuable 
and well tested Recipes for Household 
use. 






W IFovLP HnxicLred. and 

Y A CoMFLBTR Country Rbsidsncb. — The 
Dwelling, Ornamental Grounds, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out- Houses, described and illus- 
trated—concluding with an article on the 
Apiary, etabracing the management of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 

Country Housbs. — Tweniy-Sevxn ^ De- 
»i£nsy including some of great merit for 
Workingmen's Cottages, and an illustra- 
ted Chapter on Ventilation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culturb. — Farther 
Notes and Lists — ^a full Article on Pear 
Culture— Hardy Fruits at the West- 
Apples and Apple Orchards— Grafting and 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. 

Flowbr. and Kitchbn Gardbn. — Annual 
Flowe-rs'— Vegetable Management — the 
Vinery and Green- House— the Verbena — 
also a full Article on Hedging and Htdges^ 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings — Eight Designs oi\i7cn\% 
and Stiibles : Stalls for Horses and Cattle 
— Cattle and Sheep Racks— also a full 
Chapter on Iron for Furniture and Rural 
Structures. 

Farm Makagembnt. — Mr. Thomas* Prize 
Essay, with new illustrations— also a Chap- 
ter on Underdraining^ pronounce by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



voiliTJm:e t-wo. 
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ITifty niruBtrations. 

Farm Fbncbs and Gatbs— CA^«> Ftiuei " 
— a full Article on Wire Fences— Modes 
of Construction — Hurdles—Useful Hints 
about Gatts^ with Fifteen Engravings oo 
the latter subject alone. 

Domestic Animals. — Feeding — Steaming 
Food — Veterinary Receipts — Wintering 
and Stabling— Wool Table, &&, ^c 

Nursbry Lists.— a Descriptiv* and Ilhw 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries ia 
the United States — Supplement to the 
above — Principal Nursenes in Europe. 

Ornamental Planting. — Beauti^mg 
Country Houses — Modes of Grouping- 
Lawns, Walks and Rustic Objects — with 
Nine Plans of Grounds and nearly Forty 
Engravings. 

Implements of Tillage. — ^Tillage— the 
Gang Plow — Improvements in Plows 
and Harrows— Plowing and Subsoiling— 
Ditching Plows — Implements for Surface 
Tillage. 

Other New Implbmbnts, &c. — Farm 
Wofkshops — A Horse-Power — Hay Fork 
—Mill— Stalk Cutter— PoUto Digger-^ 
Painting Tools— with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic EcoNOMY.-^Root 
Crops— Good and Bad Management— 
Dairy Economy — Rules for Business^ 
Ear]}r Melons — Cleaning Seed Wheal— 
Packing Trees for Transportation, &c. 
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VOLXJMiE THREE. 

T^o-ar Hundred, and inorty Illustrations. 



Workingmen's Cottages.— 5'#t Designs 
and Seventeen Engravings — the Cottages 
costing from I250 up to $800. 

Grounds and Green Houses. — ^The Ar- 
raMigement of small and' large Gardens- 
Structures for Green- House Plants, in- 
duding the Cold Pit,'Ward Cases, &c 

Farm Buildings. — General Considerations 
involved in their construction — F^nr De- 
signs for Bams — Thirty Engravings. 

AitCHiTBCTURE. — Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings on 
the Ballpen Framg System — 24 Engrav- 
ings—Directions as to Carpenter and 
Mason*s Specifications, and a Glossary of 
Architectural Terms — ^% Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry. — How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Econom^r. 

Weeds and Grassbs. — ^I1ie chief vaneties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described very fully, 
the former accompanied with ai Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 13. 

Practical Entomology.— Dr. Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to. Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
Enjg^vings, and full Definitions and Ds- 
scnptions. 



Fruits AND Fruit Culture — The Newer 
Plums — Strawberries — Dwarf Pears- 
Management of the Grape — Sununer 
Peara — Training Pyramid»-oDwarf and 
other Apples — Cherries and Gooseberries 
— A Cheap Grapery, &c., &c. — more than 
50 Engravings. 

Flowers. — Pruning and Training Roses- 
Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 
Plants — so Engravings. 

Vegetable Physiology— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant from the Embryo throughout 
— the Principles of Grafting and Bu&ingp 
&c— 61 Engravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management— 
The Apiary; different Hives and the 
Mode of Caring Properly for Bees. 

Thb Dairy. — A full Chapter on Butter 
and Cheese Making and Management of 
Cows, with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard.— A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbmbnt, with 33 Engrav- 
ings of Fowls, Poultry Houses, &c. 

Also— ^»7/#r» and Filtering Cisterns, 5 
Engravings — Lightning Rods^ jy—l/se' 
Jul Tables of Weights and Measures, &c 
Maple Sugar Making. To these and 
many other subjects mxm or less space is 
devoted. 
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Tbiree ^uncLred. and. 

Faku Work.— a Calendar of Sonestioni 
for each month in the Year, with Fifty' 
Six Engraving* — including loe-Houaea 
and storing ice— making Stone Wall and 
many other incidental oointt often omitted 
— « very valuable artiae. 

Orchard and Nurskry. — Calendar for the 
Year, with many utefiil hints and Ttatrnty 
Tw9 Engravings. 

KiTCNBN & Flower Gardbn and Green- 
House. — ^The labors of each suocessive 
month reviewed, with notes on varieties of 
different Vegetables, &c, &c, and Fifty 
Engravings. 

Road Making.— With numerous Illustra- 
tions and complete directions. 

Chkb9B Dairying.— a description of the 
Cheese Factories and Ssrstem of Manu- 
fiMture — also Design for orivate Dairy- 
House, and Miscellaneous Hints for Dairy 
Farmers. 

Entomology. — A full Chapter on Collecting 
and Preserving Insect^parlicuiariy interes- 
ting to beginnen in tins important science. 

Country Hombs.— An article with Eight 
D*sirn$t accompanied by Ground Plans, 
ftc, «c. 




S2i^:ht3r niiastrations. 

PRVNimz. — The principles and pnctirt 
fillip described, with over Tkirty illus 
tratioBS. 

Poultry.- Treatise on the Turkey— Poul- 
try Houses and their arrangement, with 
Designs. 

Fruits and Flowbrsw— Training Gnmee 
The leading new Pears— New and De- 
sirable Flowers— with a very large num- 
ber of condensed hints, and sdect lists ac- 
cording to the latest attthoritie*--lully 
illustrated. 

Domestic Economy.— Full DiiecttoBs for 
Canning Fruits and VegetaUe»~-a huge 
number of Useful Recipes, ftc, ftc 

Domrstic Animals. — A full artide on 
Mutton Sheep — The Mamagement of 
Swine -also Hints for the Bee- Keeper, 
ftc, &.C. 

Implbmbnts and Tnybntions. — Mechani- 
cal Contrivances for various purposes— 
the Implements of HorticuUiire— NevT 
Machines — largely illustrated. 

Woodlands.— Planting Timber for Screens 
— the Care and Culture of the Timber 
Crop. 
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VOLTJIkXE FIVE. 

your Hundred. Ill-ostx^cttioxis. 



Grapb Culturb. — Varieties, Propagation, 
Grafting, Training, Transplanting, Trel- 
lises ; Soil for Vineyards ; Marketmg, &c 
— Very Complete amd Practical— Thirty- 
Nint Engravings. 

Milk Farming, by the Author of " My 
FannofEdgewood." Winter and Sum- 
mer Feeding, Soilinfl^ &c With plans 
of Milk Barn—^AX Engravings. 

Thb Duck — its Management and Varie- 
ties, by C N. Bement— ^i/lTMA Engrav- 
ings. 

Turnips and thbir Culture. — An ad- 
mirable article on the Ruta Baga, with 
Practical Directioos— /'"j^^is Engrav- 
ings. 

Garden Insects, by Dr. Asa Fitch — two 
papers, with about Forty Engravings. 

Reapers and Mowers — ^the leading Ma- 
chines at the Auburn Trial— ATcmt En- 
gravings. 

Rotation of Crops — ^principles mvolved 
and rotations suggested — illustnUed. 

Small Fruits — their Culture on the Hud- 
son, by Prof. Burgess— rAinfr Engrav- 
ings. 

Shrubs— a Practical and Descriptive Artide 
on . Shrubberies and the Selection of thf 
Leading Varieties-~about Thirty Engrav- 
ings. 

Labor Saving Contrivancbs. — Simple 
and Handy Tilings about the Farm and 
House— «oout Thirty Engravings. 



Vermin about the House, and How to 
Drive them Away — illustrated. 

Wheat— an Essav on the Crop and its Cul- 
ture, Quite complete and practical— ^mm^ 
teen Engravings. 

Hbdgbs and their Management, Causes of 

Failure, && — Ten Engravings. 
Potatoes — Culture, Varieties, &&, with 

Twelve Engravings. 
Rural Improvbments, by Robert Morris 

Copeland— with Plans and Modes of 

Planting— illustrated. 

Feu its. — Practical Hints in Fnah Culture, 
with numerous Short Articles, and over 
Thirty Engravings. 

Strawberries. — Marketing the Crop in 

New Jersey, 'by the Author of ** Ten 

Acres Enough ''—illustrated. 
Flowering Plants. — Select Varieties, with 

Desoriplions and Twenty-Two Eograv- 
' ings. 

And among Numerous Shorter Articles : 
Hints in Rural Economy, by S. £. Todd— 

Nine Engravings. 
South-Down Sheep— illostrated. 
Items in Domestic Economy. 
Hay Barracks and Com- House— illustrated. 
Rain-Gauge — Protecting Melons, do. 
Hot Air Furnaces, da 

Implements for Farm and Garden, da 
Improved Bee Culture, by M. Quinby. 
Three-Story Ram, Grape Hou8es,illustntted. 
&c, &c, &c, &c 
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Agricultural Memoranda, ix— xx 

Apparent and Mean Time, viii 

Apples, Hardy, i 93 

Thinning, 89 

Apple Tart, Good, no 

Apple Trees Overbearing, 90 

Top-Grafting Old, 9a 

Asters, China, 98 

Barn-Door Fastenings, 78 

Bam Doors on Rollers, 76 

Blackberries, Poor Soil for, 90 

Bread, Recipe for Brown, 109 

Buckwheat Cakes, Making, 109 

BUILDINGS— Bam, Mr. Slocum's,. 62 

Cow House, Plan of, ' 64 

Corn-Crib, 65 

Com House, 66 

Poultry Houses — Design I, 67 

Design II, 68 

Design III, 69 

Winans* Cow Stables, 73 

Cake, Apple Fruit, no 

Jackson Sponge, no 

Poor Man's, no 

Calendar Paees, ix— xx 

Caterpillar, Orchard, 94 

Cattle, Fastenings for, 73 

Racks for Feeding, 79 

Winan*s Stables, 73 

Cherries, Hardy, 93 

Mahaleb Stocks for, 91 

Cooking, Cheap Receipts for, 109 

Cottage Cheese, 109 

Cows, Management of Fractious, 4a 

Crab Apples, Hardy, 93 

Curculio, How to Destroy, 9a 

Currants, Hardy, 93 

Currant Worm, 91 

Cycles of Time and Church Days, .... viii 
Day and Night, to ascertain Length of, viii 

Decorations of Rooms, 105 

Dianthus dentatus, 100 

Ditching in Winter, 116 

Domestic Economy, .^ 102 

Domestic Management, Receipts, &c, . 102 

Domestics, Remarks on, 107 

Door Hasps, 77 

Draining, Greatest Profits from, 30 

Drains, Open, Lined with Stone, 8^ 

Eclipses for 1870, vii 

Eggs, Scrambled, 109 

Family Expenses, Economy in, 102 

Farm Buildings, 61 
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Farms, Measuring and Mapping, 50 

Fence Making, Practical Hints on, ... . 3a 

FENCES— Board, 38 

Board and Rail, 33 

Laying Out, 36 

on Uneven Ground, 40 

Post and Rail, 37 

Slab, 40 

Flower Pots, Trellis for, n< 

Four Seasons, the, vin 

Fruit Culture, 89 

Fruit Rooms, Thermometers in, 94 

Fruits, Hardy, 93 

Fruit Trees, Index of Growth of, 9a 

Gate, Farm,... 81 

Grap«s, Hardy, 93 

Raising from Seed, 93 

Harrow, Smoothing, 35 

Hay Knife, 84 

Hay Stacking by Horse- Power, 87 

Hillsides, Stone Walls fon 46 

Hogs, Scalding Trouehs for, 86 

Housekeeping, Miscellaneous Items in, ni 

Hyjj;iene and Home Remedies, 103 

Indian Com, Culture of, at 

Sweet, Varieties of, 214 

Ipomeas,^ 99 

Raulfussia, 200 

Kitchen Conveniences, 108 

Logs, Splitting, 35 

Lychnis haageana too 

M anures. Turning and Mixing, 85 

Measuring and Mapping Farms, 50 

MilkRack. 86 

Morning and Evening SUrs, viii 

Orchard Caterpillar, 94 

Orchards. Rolling, 90 

Shares' Harrow for, 94 

Ornamental Plants, 97 

Osier Bands for Cornstalks and Straw, 8a 

Peaches, Marketing, 91 

in Illinois, 92 

Pears, Hardiness of, 95 

Hardy, 93 

Planetary Notes, vu 

Plums, Hardy, 93 

Potatoes, Cooking, 109 

Poultry, Breeding Coop for, 7a 

* Houses for, 67, 68, 69 

Pudding, Birdsnest, tio 

Bread and Butter, 210 

Corn, 210 

Hotel, 2 10 
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Salvia splendens. Dwarf, 99 

Scalding Troughs for Hogs, 86 

Sewing and Repairing 105 

Sheep Marking, 1 18 

Sheep Racks, 7q 
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Silene pendula, 101 

Stone Walls for Hillsides, 46 
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Marketing, 93 

Syphon, Construction of, 8a 

Thermometers in Fruit Rooms, 94 

Vinegar from Apples, 91 

Watermelons, Culture of, 114 

Whiffletree Hooks, 84 

Willow Bands for Cornstalks and Straw, 8a 

Zinnea, Double, 97 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS IN EQUAL OR CLOCK TIME. 

« 

ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 1870. 

THERE WILL BE SIX ECLIPSES THIS YEAR, as follows : 
L A Total Eclipse of the Moon January 17, in the morning ; visible 
in Asia, Europe, and the western part of North America. In the United 
States east of the Mississippi river, it is not generally visible ; but west of 
that it is wholly or partially visible. In California and the interior of 
Oregon, etc, the Moon will set totally eclipsed in the morning of the 17th, 
at about sunrise ; and near the coast in Northern California, Oregon and 
Washington territory the eclipse, total phase, passes off just before the 
Moon sets ; and in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska 
the Moon sets partially eclipsed. 

II. A Partial Eclipse of the sun January 31 ; not visible in the United 
States, but in the Antarctic region. 

in. An Eclipse of the Sun June 28; not visible in America, but in 
the Southern Pacific ocean east of Australia. 

IV. A Total Eclipse of the Moon July 12 ; invisible in the United States. 
Along the eastern extremity of South America and of North America, at 
Nova Scotia, New-Brunswick and Newfoundland, in the Atlantic ocean, 
in Europe and Asia the eclipse will be visible ; but only partially so in the 
British Provinces on the northeast coast at the time of the Moon's rising. 

V. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun July 28, in the Arctic regions. 

VI. A Total Eclipse of the Sun December 28 ; invisible in the United 
States. The line of total obscuration runs through southern Spain, Algiers, 
Sicily, Greece, Turkey, and into Russia. 
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PLANETARY NOTES. 

Mercury will be at stations favorable for being visible March 3, July i, 
October 22, being then in the east just before sunrise ; also January 15, 
May 8, September 4 and December 29, being then low in the west soon 
after sunset The planet is brightest at these times. Venus will be brightest 
Januju-y 17 and March 3a Mars not coming to the opposition this year, 1 . 
will not be brightest Jupiter brightest December 13, rising at sunset m^ 
Saturn brightest June 16, rising at sunset Q 

^_^^o^ 




ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 




MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 

Morning Stars. — ^Venus from Feb. 23 to Dec &. Man from March 
12 to Dec 16. Jupiter from May 24 to Sept i& Saturn until March 18, 
and from Dec 22 to March 30, 1871. 

Evening Stars. — ^Venus until February 23. Man until March 12, 
and all of 1871. Jupiter until May 24, and after September l& Saturn 
from March 18 to DecemWr 22. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 

n. H. M. D. K. M. 

Winter hcgin* December, 1869, 3i~* 1 8 ere., and^ lasts 89 1 16 
Spring 00. March, 1870, 30 — 2 24 eve., do. 9a so 34 



Summer do. June, 1870, 31—10 48 mo., do. 93 14 13 

Autuma do. September, 1870, 33— i i mo., do. 89 18 4 
Winter do. I>ecember, 1870, 31 — 7 5 eve. Trop. year, 965 5 57 
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CYCLES OF TIME AND CHURCH DAYS. 



Dominical Letter, B 

Epact, 38 

Solar Cycle, 3 

Golden Number, 9 

Rom»n Indiction, 13 

iewish Lunar Cycle, ... 6 

>tonysian Period, 199 

Julian Periodt 6583 



Septuagesima Sund., Feb. isj Easter Sunday, April 17 

Sexagesima do. Feb. ao Lew Sunday, April 24 

Rogation Sunday, .. ^lay as 
Ascension Day, .... May 36 
Pentecost Day, ..... June 5 
Trinity Sunday. . . . June la 
M iddie of the Year, .July a 
Advent Sunday, .... Nor. ay 



Quinquaeesima do. Feb. 37 
Ash Weonesday, . . . . Mar. 3 

Suadragesima Sund., Mar. 6 
!id-Lent Sunday,.. Mar. 37 

Palm Sunday, April 10 

Good Friday April 15 
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APPARENT AND MEAN TIME. 

Time is both apparent and mean. The sun is on the meridian at 12 
o'clock on four days only in the year. It is sometimes as much as 
16^ minutes before or after 12 when its shadow strikes the noon mark on 
the sun-dial. This is occasioned by the irregular motion of the earth on 
its axis and the inclination of its poles. This is called apparent time. 
Mean time is determined by the equatioft of these irregularities for every 
day in the year, and is noted in all good almanacs. The latter is the true 
or correct time. When you bay an almanac, buy one that expresses 
on each calendar page the mean time when the sun reaches the meridian, 
or the shadow the noon mark on the dial, and set your time-piece fast 
or slow, as indicated in the almanac. 
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To Ascertain the Length of Day and Night. — At any time in the 
year, add 12 hours to the time of the sun*s setting and from the' sum subtract 
the time of rising for the laigth of the day. Subtract the time of setting 
from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising the next morning 
for the length of the night. This rule is true of either apparent or mean time. 
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Christie, D., Paris, C. W. Public Sale of Short-Horns— June 24, 1869. 

Cider-Maker's Manual, by J. S. Buell— Sept. 9. 

Clark, Joshua V. H., Manlius. Obituaiy — Aug. 5. 

Cornell University Register for 1869^ July 15. 

Crapo, Henry H., Flint, Mich. Obituary— July 29. 

Crisp, Thomas, Butley Abbey, Suffolk, England. Obituary— Feb. 18. 
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OP 

RURAL AFFAIRS. 



THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 



THIS CROP, although grown in Southern Europe and some other 
places, assumes the greatest importance in the western world. Bous- 
singault said that it was " the true wheat of the Americans." Nearly a 
thousand million bushels are turned out annually, besides twenty or thirty 
million totu of fodder. Under fair management, and With the variety 
properly adapted to the climate, it is one of the most certain and reliable 
of all crops, and there ia perhaps less risk in obtaining a recompense for 
good and enriching culture. The intelligent farmer who determines to 
raise a big crop of com, can be pretty sure of attaining his object 
There are however different ways of doing the thing, affecting more the 
m, cost of raising, or the net prolits received, than with most other crops. A M, 
[J man may obtain fifty or sixty bushels per acre, with altnott the certainty [j 
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that summer and winter succeed each other ; but he may do it in such a 
way that it shall cost him a dollar per bushel, by a want of proper and 
economical management When Frederick Tudor of Nahant, succeeded 
in bringing the blowing sands of the sea-coast, by means of costly screens, 
into successful culture, one of his friends remonstrated with him for expend- 
ing three dollars for every bushel of com which grew, when it was 
worth only one dollar in market "I get three dollars per bushel," 
answered Tudor, " for all that I raise ; one dollar in market value, and 
two dollars in the satisfaction of raising it*' There is not, however, a 
single farmer in all our wide corn territory, who would accept the last 
mentioned pay on a large scale. The question therefore comes up, " How 
can I obtain the largest return for my labor and expenditure?" The 
answer will embrace two chief points : 
I. To raise heavy crops, 
II. To obviate kand-hodng by keeping the sail clear of weeds. 

The first is self-evident to every one, it it shall require no unusual ex- 
penditure. It costs no more to plow an acre for a sixty bushel crop than 
for one that yields only twenty bushels — ^nor to harrow it, nor plant it 
The only saving in the small crop is in the diminished labor of husking, 
and in drawing in the ears and fodder. The difference between a heavy 
and a light crop, the cultivation being the same, is in the richness and 
condition of the soil. There is very little in those influences of weather 
and seasons, commonly called " luck." " Does not the richness you speak 
of," asks some one, *' depend on the size of the manure heap which you 
happen to have to apply to the land ?" Not altogether. It depends much 
on the management of previous years, and very much on using present 
means to best advantage. We do not propose to tell farmers what they ought 
to have done years ago, but to do at the present time ; and if their iand is 
poor, to suggest to them how they can now begin to make improvement 
The proper time, however, to prepare for planting com, is in autumn, by 
spreading manure broadcast on sod at that time, to remain spread ^all 
winter, and plowed in shortly before planting. It is becoming well estab- 
lished that a load of manure thus applied is worth more than two put on 
the ground in the spring. 

We may set down these six requisites for obtaining large crops : i. Plant 
on inverted sod, turned over in spring shortly before planting. 2. Plow to a 
moderate depth, so that the vegetable matter of the turf may decay by 
exposure to air. 3. Apply the manure by spreading it on the sod in 
autumn. 4. Let this sod, if practicable, be a dense growth of clover, or 
an old pasture where clover has flourished. 5. Manure in the hill, if some 
reliable concentrated manure can be had that may be deposited from a 
planting machine. 6. Manure spread in the spring should be thoroughly 
harrowed before turning under. 

I. The object in turning over the sod in spring before planting, is to 
save the expense of plowing more than onoe, and to prevent the growth of 
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weeda till the young com has > fair start /Vira< j«-i/^larn over Hat and 
Ihorougjhly if you want a clean licld. Harrow immediatet)' ; a Shares 
hairow is best, as it cuts and pulveiizes twice as deep as a common har- 
row, and presses down instead of tearing up Ihe turned sod. If one of 
these implEoients cannot be had, lay alt Hat by means of a roller, and theo 
barrow well If the corn is to be planted in drills, oi in rows running but 
one way, the planting should be done as each successive land is plowed, 
which will have three advantages — first, the earth will be fresh, moist and 
mellow ; secondly, ihete will be no danger of Ihe com failing to grow in 
consequence of dried lumps, resulting from leaving the plowed surface 
many days exposed, or of delay by intervening storms ; and, thirdly, the 
■oil being freshly turned up, the com will get ahead of the weeds, if there 
are any in the soil — which is nearly always the case, but never should be. 



Fig. l.—PUntiiif, Harrvmnng and PlantiHg ailk Dritt irnil Ham . 

2. Decaying vegetable matter is an admirable manure lor young com, 
which is the reason that the sod should not in general be plowed more 
than five or six inches deep. If a layer of compact subsoil or clay is placed 
upon the turf, it will retard its decaysomuch that the crop will be slightly 
benefited, and at the same time will be so far down that the roots will not 
reach it readily. The depth must, however, vary much with the previous 
management. If the land has been sul^ected lo deep, thorough and enrich- 
ing culture, the grass roots will have gone down further than in a soil 
plowed shallow ; and corn will succeed beat of all on such a soil, by the 
deeper bed of fertility, as well as by the more equal supply of moisture 
from below. 

ly diffused with the particles of the soil, by the autumn, winter and spring 
rains, than could be accomplished by the use of the most perfect harrow. 
The toots of Ihe grass assist in carrying down the liquid fertilicer thus 
made, so that when inverted in the spring, it is just where the young corn 
wants it. The correctness of this reasoning is fully confirmed by experi- 
ment ; and the many accurate £umers who have tried this mode, agree 
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that one load of autumn manure is worth at least two loads of spring 
manure, and some estimate a greater difference. This is one of those 
improved modes of treatment that are never accompanied with an excep- 
tion — the superiority is invariable. Even spreading in winter on the snow 
is much better than to defer it till spring. The fear that the manure will 
be wasted or washed away by the water of thaws or rains, has been proved 
by trial to be nearly or quite groundless— except in the bottoms of swales 
or hollows, wl^n considerable streams are made by the rains or melt* 
ing snows. If spread evenly, it settles on the ground as soon as the 
snow disappears, at which time there is enough of the soil free from ice 
to absorb and retain all the dissolved portions of the manure. It is 
found on examination that the discolored water becomes clear after passing 
but a few feet over the surface ; and masses of manure laid on sloping 
grass lands enrich and stimulate the growth of the grass only a foot or 
two below. 

4. Inverted clover, top-dressed with manure the previous autumn or 
winter, never fails to give a heavy crop of corn, unless under unusual or 
extraordinary circumstances or very bad management If the soil is rather 
heavy or clayey, the advantage is still greater, on account of the loosening 
effected by the roots of the clover. 

5. Manure in the hill always gives the young plants a good start It is 
too laborious and expensive to do by hand, except on a small scale, and 
should be performed by a planting machine which drops the fertilizer with 
the seed, but not in contact with it Plaster thus applied is nearly always 
a benefit ; ashes often so ; superphosphate on some soils eminently so ; 
guano is more universally beneficial, whether home-made from poultry 
droppings or purchased in market A handful of line compost dropped 
in each hill has a uniform and excellent effect, but we know of no machine 
capable of applying large enough doses. 

6. When manure cannot be spread in autumn, it is quite important that 
it be thoroughly pulverized and well intermixed by previous harrowing. 
If left in lumps and masses, it can do but little good. The new Smoothing 
Harrow is a good implement for this purpose. 

II. The second great requisite in raising com is to obviate the neces- 
sity of hand-work. Hence the importance of a clean farm, kept so by such 
a rotation as shall serve to extirpate all foul stuff Land may be made 
clean by hand'hoeing and hand-weeding, but it is too laborious and costly. 
The farmer who never allows an undergrowth of weeds among his corn, 
may have a good clean crop of barley to succeed it, and leave a clean field 
for another clover seeding after this barley, or its wheat successor. Stir^ 
ring the soil is pre-eminently imfwrtant for a good crop of com ; bat 
this stirring is performed economically only by horses. It is cheaper 
to employ a man and two-horse team, with a good two-horse cultivator, 
at five dollars a day, than a man with a hand-hoe at twenty-five cents a 
day. Taking out weeds by hand-work is therefore only a costly necessity, 
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It is better to do it than to allow them to go to seed But there are four 
better ways to accomplish this end : 

1. To keep the farm clean by good previous rotation and management. 
Or, if not clean, 

2. To summer fallow. 

3. To plant the com in perfectly straight rows both ways, so that a 
double cultivator may be run closely to the rows, and cultivation kept up 
weekly as long as the corn will allow. 

4. To employ the new smoothing harrow, at least once a week, after 
the com is planted, until it is ten or twelve inches high. This harrow 
passes over the corn broadcast, without injuring it, and should be used so 
often that no crop of weeds can ever reach an inch high.- 

The first will include the three last, until the thorough extirpation of 
of weeds is effected. The third is commonly practiced in an imperfect 
manner. The rows are planted crooked, so that the cultivator cannot be 
made to cut closely to the rows in all places, and the work is often entire- 
ly discontinued after passing two or three times at most The weeds, 
which come up later, grow without interruption, go to seed, and leave the 
land more foul than before. If the plan of making the hills to row both 
ways, cannot be used for the purpose of effecting a thorough clearing out 
of weeds, it would be better to resort to a naked summer fallow. 

But a summer fallow should not be a crop of weeds. We know farmers 
who congratulate themselves that their sheep are able to " pick a living " 
on their fallows. In other words, they appear to be pleased that the 
plowing has been so badly done that a good deal of gp-ass has been left for 
these animals, and also that the weeds which come up are interfered 
with only by their nibblings. Such fallows as these are worthy of the 
rejection which they meet with from the best farmers, but it is a mistake 
to denounce all summer fallows on account of such poor specimens as these. 
We have seen a field that had been copiously encumbered with milk- 
weeds, Canada thistles and other troublesome weeds, kept all summer as 
clean and mellow as an ash-heap, at a moderate expense of plowing and 
harrowing, to the utter annihilation of all the milk-weeds, Canada thistles 
and the other troublesome weeds, which never again made their appearance. 
This is (he kind of fallow for killing weeds, while it most be admitted that 
too many seem to be for the special purpose of propagating them. Land 
may be cleared by summer fallowing at a twentieth part of the cost required 
for doing it with crops which require chiefly hoeing. 

The Smoothing Harrow, an implement invented by the author of this 
work, consists essentially of teeth driven through pieces of plank hinged 
together, the teeth slanting backwards about forty degrees, so as neither 
to become clogged by any litter or rubbish, nor to tear up any plants after 
they are fairly established. They pulverize the soil, and kill all small weeds 
that are just peeping at the surtkce. This harrow runs over the whole 
surface and keeps it clean, until the com is about a foot high, after which 
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the cultivator may be used for finishing the dressing. If, therefore, it is 
passed often enough, it obviates nearly or entirely the labor of hand-hoeing, 
and by its assistance drill'Culture may be adopted without any drawback. 

Experiments perform- 
ed both at the east and 
west, agree with much 
uniformity in assigning 
at least 25 per cent, more 
per acre to corn raised in 
drills, than in hills row- 
ing both ways. This is 
the result of our own 
repeated experiments — 








Fig. 3. — Thomas^ Patent Smo0ihing Harrow ^ or Broad- 
cast IVeeder. 



Fig. 4.— One 0/ the 
Sections, 



whether the drills contain hills a foot apart, or single plants at uniform 
distances. But the objection is the increased labor of hand-hoeing. In 
weedy soils this objection is a strong one, but on well managed land it is 
of little weight ; and by the method just described it may be entirely ob- 
viated. John Johnston informs us that the slight additional expense for 
hoeing (for he keeps his fields as clean as a floor) is repaid several times 
over by the twenty-five per cent of grain, and the nearly doubled amount 
of corn-fodder. We have already pointed out another advantage of plant- 
ing in drills or rows but one way — the readiness with which the planting 
may proceed as fast as each successive land is plowed. Joseph Watson 
of Clyde, N. Y., plows his sod with a strong team, and while this is going 
on, a lighter team harrows the freshly turned earth, and the horse-planter 
follows immediately after. Not a day in waiting for the completion of the 
field is thus lost. He finds another advantage of the one-row system, 
besides that of ra{»id planting by machinery — the hand-hoeing which may 
be required is done while the soil is fresh after the passing of the horse, 
and any hills accidentally covered are immediately relieved, without wait- 
ing several days until the cross cultivation is finished. 

It must be admitted that most of the com raised in the country is in 
fields more or less infested with weeds. These are allowed to grow until, 
by a disputed possession of the field, they have greatly retarded the growth 
of the crop, (as shown in fig. 5,) instead of allowing the com full occu- 
pancy without any intruder, resulting in the satisfactory crops of seventy to 
ninety bushels per acre. 

i^ If the owners are determined to get rid of the weeds which infest their 
() fields, and cannot devote a year to fallowing or to other special modes of 
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extirpation, they must take another course. They must place c 
rows perfectly straight both ways, lo as to obviate work by band as far at 
possiU& A common way is to mark llic rows in one direction by the as* 



Fig. {.— C&« anf tfrtJr '>"•"■ 
of a marker, till the whole field U marked, and then to drop the rom 
across the lines by means of stakes, which, being all ofa length, equal to 
the distance of the rows asunder, the dropper readily measures olT the 
next row as he passes each stake. There is a serious objection to this . 
mode — for although the cross rows may appear generally straight, (hey 
will have short jogs or crooks which the dropper cannot well avoid. As 
a consefjuence, the cultivator cannot be made to cut closely to all the hills, 
and the hand labor of hoeing clean is greatly increased. The best way is 
to use first a good marker, such as the one figured and described on pages 
33 and 296 of vol. IV of Rural Affairs, or on page tSl of vol. V, unlilthe 
whole field is marked distinctly in one direction. Then, before dropping 
the corn, the cross -marking may be rapidly performed by hanging several 
chains at equal distances to a long light pole, as shown on page 2i uf voL 
IV of Rural Affairs. A great advantage in all these modes of marking is 
that the rows will be equally distant asunder, whether straight or with 
some curves, and the two-horse cultivator, if it runs closely to one row, 
must pass equally so to the others. 



iH^^ 



J { The importance lo perfect and successful cultivation of straight rows, J ^ 
in all modes of planting, whether in hills ranging both wsyi, in thick rows, ( 
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•n in Straigkl Rrmt. 

row! it ihownin figs. 7 uid S; and the half finiatied work in crooked re 
in figs 6 and 8. 



Pif . %.~EffKU >/ Plamtlnr Cm in Stnuiki an-l CrttJud Rrm. 
Many two-horse culli valors forworking among the rows of corn arc made 
at Ibe west and east. Those where the driver walks alter the implement 
and guides it by handles, 
are lerme Avialking culti- 
valors. They are cheap- 
er, lighter for the team, 
and are better adapted to 
rough or slopingground. 
The Sulky aillivalors, or 
those with a seat for the 
* dttver.requi re more level 
^ or smooth ground, but 
^ they may be used by a 
lame or disabled person, 
or by the owner who 
does not desire the hard 
Fig. if-PW'T CuUhiiUT. drudgery of walking all 

^e^.^ 
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day ; and after full practice (be best ones are guided irith much precision on 
smooth landuid between even rows. One of these, made at Trenton, N. J., 
kiiowD as the Pbifer Caltivalor, is sbown by fig. 9 ; levers, ai the ready 
command of the driver, 
being used to steer the 
Implement accurately. 
Another suiky cultiva- 
tor, shown 1^ fig. 10, 
it the one manufactured 
by Fords & Howe of 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
^ An essential rcquiie- 
-. ment lor success in grow- 
ling com, is the adapta- 
i tion of the variety to the 
E character of the climate, 
* or to the length of (he 
season. At the extreme 
north small early ripeU' 
tit- ta—Firrdt &• Hear'i Cutlnattr. • {ng varieties must be 

planted in order to escape the autumnal frosts. Although the ears are 
imaller than the large cob southern dent and gourd-seed com, the plants 
na.y be allowed to grow so much nearer together that an equal amount by 
good management, may be obtained from an acre. The smaller northern 

a foot of the ground ; the corn of the middle Slates, in southern Ohio and 
Indiana, and in Kentucky, is twelve or fifteen feet high, the ears five or 
six feet from the ground, and stalks and ears so much larger as to induce 
many superficial observers to suppose the crop much greater in amount 
than the northern small varieties. The southern sorts would &il to ripen 
at the north, except on the richest and warmest soils. In vhatevcr locali- 
ty the crop is injured or lost by tardy ripening, this fact points at once to 
the planting of an earlier and smaller variety. 

1 is scarcely necessary to attempt to show that the only crops irbich 
can be raised to a profit, are those which grow on rich land, and which are 
cultivated iu the best manner. On land that has been hard run, with no 
manure, every bushel will cost twice as much as the market price ; and 
ifa crop of weeds besides b allowed possession of the field, the case will 
be nearly hopeless. Compared ivith such a field, a well grown, heavy 
crop, on well manured land with inverted clover sod, or rich alluvion — the 
whole kept perfectly clean by frequent horse cultivation and previous 
good management, presents a contrast in appearance of the strongest 
character ; and the contrast in the net profits cannot fail to be interesting 
, 1 to the farmers who cultivate the two fields, when full accounts of the ex- 
'1 V penditures and receipts are placed side by side. 

©=^= ^ 
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THE GREATEST PROFITS FROM DRAINING. 




THE PROFITS OF UNDERDRAINING are now admitted by all 
intelligent farmers, but the question is often asked — How many 
years are required to repay the cost of draining by the increase of the 
crops ? The time will vary with circumstances, from one to five years, 
and if the after management of the land is bad, a longer time will be neces* 
sary. In our own experience in putting in many miles of tile drain in 
good upland soil, the increased crops have repaid the expense in an ave- 
rage of about three years. The land was of such a character that super- 
ficial observers would say that no draining was necessary. But the old 
test of digging trial holes two or three feet deep, showed by the water 
which was retained in these holes for many days during the wet season, 
that the subsoil contained a large surplus of water ; and further proof was 
given by the long continued discharge of water from the drains which 
were afterwards cut. The digging was mostly performed by loosening 
the subsoil and hard-pan, by the use of the dilching plow, and throwing 
the loosened earth out by hand. This method lessened the expense of 
digging to one- half, and the entire cost of the drains, when completed, to 
two-thirds. The drains being cut about two rods apart, the whole cost 
was about thirty-five dollars per acre. Consequently an increase in profit 
of twelve dollars per acre would repay the expense in three years, the 
average time as above stated. Where the soil was very rich and decidedly 
too moist, only two years were required, as but little coujd be raised before, 
and a great deal afterwards. If the soil is poor, and the farming bad, the 
advantages will of course be much less. There is one very important 
consideration, however, which we have not yet taken into the account This 
is the lengthening of the season. Farms in the latitude of forty-three 
degrees may be virtually carried two or three degrees further south, with- 
out the disadvantages of a hotter sun. A well drained field may be plowed 
without inconvenience almost on the day that the frost disappears from 
the earth. If the field be not drained, the farmer may very likely have to 
wait a fortnight, and in wet seasons a month, before he can obtain a finely 
pulverized soil from his furrows. Cases are not uncommon where half 
the amount of a barley or oat crop has been lost by such delay, and this 
loss proved to be fully equal to the entire expense of cultivation. Thus 
the delay occasioned by water, reduced what would have been a hundred 
per cent of profits, to nothing;. At the same time the inability to cultivate 
his fields early, has driven the work of the farmer into a narrow compass, 
reducing his operations and increasing his expenses. The machinery of 
the farm has become deranged, and if we had some mode of reducing the 
vexation which the owner suffers, to an estimate of dollars and cents, it 
would undoubtedly be fouiid that the profits of draining are considerably 
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greater th»n*our figures already given. Ourramarks thus far are intended 
to apply excluaivety to regular underdrainlng, or where parillel channels, 
about two rod* asunder, extend over the whole surfice. There is another 
kind of draining still more profilabli-. Or rather a smaller expenditure 
results in a greater comparative advantage. We refer to ita performance 
on that character of ground made np of knolls and swatei, or where up- 
land it traversed irregularly by low and wet portions. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a few wet streaks across a lield, in ot)^' respects tolerably dry. have 
prevented spring plo* 
ing for a whole monll 
Three-fourths of the Geld 
perhaps was i)uite dry 
enough, but the mud and 
water in the remainmg 
portions placed i 
thing at a stand still. The 
accompanying figures, 1 1 
and 12, represent a plan 
and profile of such a field 
more broken up than 
usually occurs, where the 
ihaded portions show the 
wet parts, and the rest, 
the dry parts of the field. 
Now the question oc- 
curs — what is the best 

field? Thefirstthingislo 



Fir u.—FUIdit/trt DrtiHim—Oark fartaiu Swaltt. 



'i>caJJ"l,'iiH^''* underdiaina through 
the centre of every swale 
or low wet portion of the ground. No difficulty will be found in locating 
these drains, or in determining (he proper places lor descent and giving a 
free flow for the water, if the owner will take the pains to observe nhere 
the surface water flows off from mating snows or heavy storms. These 
ditches should be laid with large tile, say three inches in diameter, which, 
on account of the greater velocity of the water, will carry off more than 
three limes as much water as a two inch tile. These large channels will 
serve as main drains in fiiture years, when the owner is able to ditch the 
whole surface. When these mains are completed, the fields should be 
measured, and the position of the drains (which of course will be crooked 
and irregular,) laid down on a map or sketch, as nearly as may be. This 
will assist in finding the channels when side or branch drains are made o 
a future occasion. Fig. 13 represents the field when the draining is com 
pleted tiy the construction of all the branches. Ji 

(j As this field is tepresenled as more broken up than most fields, or in- r 
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tenected with more frequent swales, the In^nches ¥riU be mfich shorter 
than in a field where a single broad depression extends through the whole 

ground, in which case the 
branches will be longer, 
more nearly parallel, and 
the whole will be simpler. 
Many farmers will be 
quite satisfied when they 
have drained the low 
places only. No one can 
fail to be highly gratified 
with this result if the 
work has been well done, 
for it will make all parts 
of the land capable of 
plowing and other tillage 
at the same period of 
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Fig. 13.- TA, sam, FUld after Drninini^ike Mains, *'""«» and he Will not have 

doMbU liMtsSraMchts, singU dctud liuis. to Wait several weeks 

after the majority of the field has become fit for plowing, before he can 
drive his horses over the wet spots. Another important advantage will 
be gained by thus bringing the richest parts of the land, which before were 
useless, into profitable cultivation for all kinds of crops. We have known 
instances where wheat or corn was so much improved on such land as to 
repay the entire expense in one year. But i^ after this preliminary work 
of draining the swales has been completed, it should be found by digging 
the trial holes already, mentioned, that the subsoil of the upland needs 
underdraining, the full extent of the benefit cannot be reached until the 
whole work is throughly accomplished. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON FENCE MAKING. 




DIRECTIONS have been given in former volumes of this work in 
relation to various details in Fence Making, yet some additional hints 
may be useful under varying circumstances. The vast expense required 
to build and keep up farm fences, renders every assistance which can be 
afforded for lessening the cost, a matter of great importance. In the State 
of New-York alone, the aggregate expenditure required to build all the 
fences cannot be less than two hundred million dollars ; and for keeping 
in repair and for replacing decayed ones, the annual outlay must be as 
great as fifteen millions. It is well to look into the matter, and see if 
they cannot be constructed at a cheaper rate in some respects — for if 
only one-tenth part of the cost of erection could be saved, we should 
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have twenty milUons---enoogh to give a good agricultural school and 
experimental farm in every county x)f the State. 

Board and Rail Fences Compared. 

The old zig-zag or worm fence is now generally discarded in theory, 
and adopted on an immense scale in practice. It has its merits and de- 
fects ; but in heavily timbered regions will be largely built for many years 
to come. Some of its most prominent defects may be removed without 
dtfllculty. The breadth of ground which it occupies, may be easily lessen- 
ed one-half by properly staking the corners. If the rails are split in a 
workmanlike manner and well and promptly seasoned, the fences will last 
at least forty years ; they are easily and rapidly built, and they may be 
removed short distances for the purpose of plowing and clearing up old 
fence rows and corners, with great comparative facility. 

An estimate of the amount of timber required for these fences will show 
that they need not necessarily consume so much as many have suppose^ 
If the rails are well and evenly split, an average weight equal to three by 
four inches, or at most four inches square, will be ample. If well laid on 
good corner stones, and ** staked and ridered," seven rails will be high 
enough for all ordinary purposes, and fourteen rails to the rod all that 
are required — or rather, each two lengths will make i8 feet in running dis- 
tance, the rails being X2 feet leng. The timber for the stakes will be about 
equal to one rail, making fifteen rails for each i8 feet of length. These, 
at the preceding estimate, would contain timber equivalent to i8o feet, 
board measure ; that is, each rail would be equal to x6 feet, which multi- 
plied by 15, the number of rails, would give 180 feet, board measure, to 
each double length of 18 feet 

Now, compare this to a good board fence of equal height, as commonly 
made. If the boards are eighteen feet long, (which length we take for 
convenience in comparison,) they should be a little stouter than if shorter, 
but the increased amount will be balanced by the fewer posts, which will 
be 9 feet apart Fiv^ boards averaging 6 inches wide, with a cap-board 
(^4 inches, woald make 51 feet for each length. The posts, if strong and 
substantial, or equivalent to 5 inches square, and y\ feet long, would con- 
taiif 31 feet board measure — ^the whole being 82 feet for each 18 feet of length 
•—a little less than one-half the quantity required for the crooked rail fence. 

In order to compare the two properly, it is essential that circumstances 
be taken into the account If the timber for the rails already stands on the 
farm to be fenced, the whole labor will consist in splitting, drawing and 
building ; which will be less than cutting and drawing saw-logs several 
miles to the sawmill, and returning with the boards. If one-half is demand* 
ed by the owner of the sawmill for sawing — a rate common in many places 
—the farmer will be able to fence but little more of his land than if he had 
retained his logs and split them at home ; and all the labor of drawing to 
sawmill, digging post-lioles, setting posts and nailing on the boards, with 
the added expense of nails, will be avoided by splitting the rails. 
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On the other hand, if the rails must be purchased and drawn long dis- 
tances, they may cost as much or more than boards and posts, and require 
more labor to draw them. Under these circumstances, it will be better to 
make board fences after the manner described in a subsequent part of this 
article. 

Board fences do not usuaHy last so long as well made rail fences, partly 
because the stuff is thinner and lighter, and gives way first at the nails ; 
and partly because the more durable kinds of wood are often selected for 
splitting, while hemlock, pine, &c, which are not so durable, are more 
commonly employed for sawing into boards. 

Importance of Seasoning. 

A great loss often occurs in the construction of rail fences by a needless 
quickness in decay, resulting from imperfect seasoning. To make rails 
last well, they must be seasoned as quickly as possible after cutting. We 
have found that basswood rails will last more than twice as long when cut 
and immediately split at midsummer, than if split in winter. The former 
dry speedily and become hard like horn ; the latter are partly *'sap rotten " 
before the seasoning process is effected. Summer cut timber, however, 
left in the log, may be more injured by a fermenting decay in summer 
than if left unsplit in winter. But at whatever time the trees are felled, 
it is important that the rails be split at once, and placed fully exposed 
to wind and weather for drying. 

Uniformity in Length, 

There is another point of importance in procuring either rails or boards 
for fences. It is to have them cut of proper length. Rails are made of 
lengths of ten, twelve and of fourteen feet. Sometimes timber that is hard 
to split is cut shorter than that which is smoother, freer and most easily 
severed into rails. If these different lengths are kept entirely separate 
from each other, this difference may answer ; but usually it is difficult to 
do this without considerable inconvenience. When rails become old, they 
need assorting by throwing out those likely to break, and reserving the 
soundest These second-hand rails should be used in a fence together, and 
new rails kept by themselves ; because if the old and new are mixed, iJktj 
will be like a new patch on an old garment — the old ones continuing ta 
decay and becoming worthless long before the new ones lose any of their 
soundness and strength. Now if rails have been cut of different lengths 
on different parts of the farm, as already stated, these old and reduced 
rails cannot be used together, without the great inconvenience of long ends 
projecting from the corners, standing in the way of plowing near the 
boundary, and being liable to catch the traces of the harness ; and fre- 
quently a rail will be found too short and proving an annoyance to the 
builder. To make a fence of such mixed rails will cost twice the labor 
required to build one of good materials of uniform length. It is therefore 
better to have all the rail-cuts measured carefully aud accurately, and cut 
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irith a. crou-cnt mw, and to use the 1(^ ci varying lengths for sawing 
into boards, or vorking up for liicL In using Ihoac of perfectly UDifbnn 
lengths, the fence is casilj laid out, rapidly built, and present! a. neater 
and smoother appearance at the corners. It will likewise be stronger and 
less liable to become overthroni) — an accident often happening where an 
occasional rail scarcely reaches into the comer far enough to rest firmly 
or to support substantially the next r^l above. 

The same inconveniences result from unequal lengths in fence boards, 
tdlhough in a different way. Boards are not, like raits, transferred from 
one fence to another ; hence if a portion of one line of fence happens to 
be twelve feet long, and another distinct portion fourteen or sixteen feet, 
no harm results. But if they are intended to be of some definite length, 
and are carelessly cut and are found to vary att through six or eight inches 
from each other, continued trouble will arise, unless the boards are sawed 
off at the ends at a considerable waste; If the attempt is made to vary 
the distances of the posts, so as to economize, the boards must not only 
be alt previously and laboriously assorled, but they must be distributed with 
nnch care in their proper places, and nearly as much more care required 
n setting the posts in accordance with these lengths. All this trouble will 
be avoided by caiefully cutting the san-logs of measured uniform length. 

System in Splitting. 
:r of much importance to do the work (^ splitting in the best 
way. A novice might spoil half the timber, and expend double labor in dtnng 

it— splitting some rails too large, others loo sm^l, and often making tails 

end as the at 
the other. Flg.14 

rs the sawed , 

end ofalog which | 

s ready to Bplit I 

r Take a piece of 

red chalk, or a 

-*■«*««• i«l /"- '^'■P='"=''^ '''"'' Fit ,s.-Mariiv ^'ri M 

Sfi^vir. lead pencil, and SflUting. 

with the help of a straight-edge, diaw the two marks or diameters across 
it at right angles, as shown by the larger lines. Then draw two others 
where the dotted marks arc Been. This will cut the log in eight pieces ; 
after which it should be again regularly subdivided, according to its size. 
If two feet or a little more in diameter, it may be laid out for fifty-six rails, 
as shown in fig. 15; varying with the intended use of the rails. Iffor 
ig-zag fence, the rails measure about the same in breadth 
»; but if for post and rail feats, they should be flat and 
ft broad. Either of these forms may Ije easily made by increasing or lessen- 
J ing the number of the cross-connections, between theradiating lines. 
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Fig. i6. 



Fig. 17. 



Fig. 16 represents a log about a foot and a half in diameter, marked 
for splitting into twenty-four rails ; and fig. 17 another a little larger and 

straighter, and more free of knots, 

marked for splitting into thirty-two 

fiat rails, and eight common ones. 

These different modes of laying out 

the work will show sufficiently how 

it is done, and enable any one of 
moderate intelligence to mark out any log of whatever size, by a little 
variation. After this is done, the splitter will proceed rapidly with his 
work, without hesitation, or without losing time in pondering where he 
shall next set his wedge. He will save both time and timber, and turn 
out better and more uniform rails. 

Every one who has split wood of any kind, knows that in order to pre- 
vent the cleft from running off on one side or the other, it should be nearly 
in the middle of the stick. Hence the general rule, to keep redadng the 
size of the sections, not, as some would suppose, by taking off a rail from 






Fig. x8. Fig. 19. 

the side, but by striking directly through the centre. The log should 
therefore be first split in two, and these halves again into four quarters — 

one of which is shown in fig. 18. This is to 

be again split into the two parts, fig. 19 ; and 

'''" these again in the manner indicated in fig. 2a 

Fig. ja In this way, there will be but little tendenc) to 

form uneven rails ; and if the c\tft is controlled somewhat by striking the 

wedge or axe a little ahead, no trouble whatever will occur. 

Laying Out the Fence. 

In laying out a zig-zag rail fence, various modes are adopted for fixing the 
places for the corners ; but the most perfect, and perhaps the most rapid, 
is to stretch a cord or line, (which, if the weather is not windy, may be 20 
rods long,) and keeping it to its place by flat stones laid on it, proceed to 
lay off each corner. Take a rod or pole a foot less in length than the rails, 
place the middle on the line, and th<^n give it such divergence from the 
line as will be suitable for a firm fence. Stick in a peg or stick at each 
intended comer, and so proceed till all is laid of£ The work will be great- 
ly facilitated by nailing a piece of lath at right angles to the pole, just long 
enough to reach from the line to the comer. Where a long line of fence, 
or many fences are to be built, a still more rapid and equally perfect mode A 
of laying out the fence is to take a cord and mark it off in equahdivisions, >^ , 
by sticking a pin through and twisting it round the cord, at each length, (J 
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and then after itretching it, lay off, right and left from these pins, the 
pioper comers, by the help of a measured stick. In this way two inen 
can lay out with great accuracy Hcvcrat miles in a day. 

Such fences occupy too much space, which is a prominent objectioo to 
them ; the dotted lines, a a, fig. "• sbowing the full breadth which the 
fence and stakes must take up, as commonly built — requiting, in order to 




Fig. 11,—ZirZat of Sl„kin[ Cm- rig. I*— Saarrf 

, _ PiHit madi Mr- mim Rail Fticii tr Pc!l-aad- 

Zag FtTKi. ri-Bi iy llaii't- — nrrlicaJ vim. Hail Ptim. 

keep cleai of the slakes, nhich, set in this sloping manner, aic easily 
knocked out, a strip of land nearly a rod wide, which is equivalent to about 
one acre for every line of fence 160 rods long. More than one-half this 
space, or from b to b, is saved by setting the slakes as fig. 33 represents, 
where they aie vertical and wired together ; and are less easily thrown 
out by the plow. The same advantage exists with staking the fence, as 
shown by fig. 33. But the moat perfect fence for convenience, neatness 
and saving of land which it oc- 
cupies, is the one made of post 
and rails, 01 of boards, 5g. 34. 

Post-and-Rail Fence. 
A substantial, cheap and durable 
fence is made In those regions 
where chestnut and other good 
limber grows in abundance, as 
represented by tig. 35. The rails 
and posts should be split flat. 
Two modes are used for perfura- 
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parpose. If the fonner can be done by machinery* the, work is cheap and 
rapid ; and cutting the holes may be performed during the ieisvre of win- 
ter. The mode of boring posts is described, with engraved illustrations, 
on page 24 of vol. IV of Rural Affairs. The bank or ridge of earth ob- 
viates the necessity of a bottom rail, saves cutting an additional hole in 
the post, and by stiffening the post, renders it unnecessary to dig so deep 
a hole. The rails, being dressed off wedge-form at the ends, pass each 
other in the holes. It is therefore necessary to insert all the rails as the 
posts are successively set in, and after once in, they cannot come out or 
become displaced. 

A good cattle fence of posts and common rails is shown by fig. 26, If 
sheep are not kept on the farm, such a fence is quite sufficient, as no good 
and neat farmer allows his swine the run of his fields. Good stiff posts, 
(which may be split ones, as no facing is essential,) are inserted a few 
inches nearer each other than the length of the rails, and the rails are 
then secured as ishown in the cut, by tele- 
graph or fence wire, inserted through holes 
boied with a brace-bit, through both rails and 





w^j - Fig. aj, — Tw^Urgtd H«ru /(tr 

'**^ Supporting Rail* —' Leanittg 

Fig. 36.-^attU Fenc*. ' agatmt Post, 

post, and again through the post alone just above the rails. The best 
way to hold the rails is to provide wooden horses, each with two legs, as 
shown in fig. 27, the height of which may be easily regulated by placing 
them more sloping or erect against the posts, according to the desired height, 
and on these horses the ends of the rails rest white the boring and wiring 
IS performed. These supports are simple, easily made in a few minutes, 
and a good supply of them will save much time in building. If there is 
great difference in the height of the rails, two sizes would be desirable. 

Board Fences. 

The cheapest and best beard fence, so far as we know, is the kind rep- 
resented by fig. 28. It requires only half the number of posts commonly- 
used in making board fences, and digging half the number of holes, and 
only half the labor of setting — making a difference at present prices of 
about forty cents per rod, but varying with soil and price of labor and 
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timber. The boards may be 12, 14 or 16 feet in length-^he greater the 
length, the stouter they should be ; and the posts should be good and sub- 
stantial ones. It will save much labor if the boards have been sawed from 

accurately measured 
logs, so as to be all 
of precisely the same 
length as already 
shown. The distances 
of the posts asunder 
may then be measured 
accurately with a pole, 
Fig. A.— Post and Board Fence, and every board may 

be nailed to its place, with very little waste in cutting. After having naiU 
ed on the boards, (of course without breaking joints,) a small piece of tim- 
ber or batten is placed upright and midway between the posts, and firmly 
secured by nailing through the boards into it These battens may be made 
of sawed timber 2 by 3 inches ; or of split slabs of about the same size, 
only one straight side being necessary. A cap-board is then placed on 
the top and secured by nailing into the tops of the posts, the top of the 
batten, and into the upper edge of the top board. This cap-board is of 
much importance, stiffening the fence, and, in connection with the batten, 
rendering the whole firm and substantial. A space of about one foot 
should be left below the bottom board, to be plowed up to, so as to form 
a ridge. This saves some lumber, stiffens the posts, forms surface drain- 
age, and prevents young horses from leaning against the fence, as they do 
not like to stand in the ditch. This ridge should not be made too wide 
at the top, or these animals will stand upon it and push against the fence. 
If this fence is likely to be much exposed, and if the boards are 16 or 18 

feet long, it may be 
best to place two 
battens between 
the posts, as in 
fig. 29 — which will 
make a fence of 
great firmness, in 
connection with a 
substantial cap- 
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Fig. 99. — Post and Board Fence. 

board. If the lower board could be an inch and a half thick, and nailed 
with twenty-penny nails, it would be still better. 

The cost of these battens, if sawed out on purpose, or if cut from 2 by 3 
inch scantling, at two cents per foot, board measure, would not b^ four 
cents each ; and the time required for nailing them to their places would 
not be over two minutes each. This is much more economical than set- 
ting another post, including its cost, labor of digging hole, setting the 
post« pounding the earth, &c. 
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Board fences are often made of boards tbe widest and slTOngMt at bot- 
tom, and oaiTowesI at lop. It noald b« betler if (he order were reversed, 
as the haidesi usage comes on the lop board, whether by persons climbing 
over, or by cattle crowding against iL For the same reason it is always a 
matter ol economy ID use a cap-board, even if only three inches wide, as 
it becomes a lirm stifiener when nailed lo the upper edge of the top board. 

Slab Fences, 

In Inmber regions, and in the immediate neighborhoods of sawmills, 

good strong durable slabs may be had at a low price, and may be made 

into cheap and substantial fences. Fig. 

30 shows the manner in which the 

■labs are attached to the posts by 

means of large annealed or telegraph 

wire. A single nail driven through 

the upper part of each end of the slab 

secures it temporarily 10 the post, till 

two holes are bored with a brace-bit 

through both stabs and the interven- 

•' Ing post The wire is then passed 

through, drawn tight and firmly iwist- 

rig. 3o-—Slai Ffur. ed. This fence, if the wire is large 

enongh, (and it should not be less than No. 9,) will make a firm barrier 

against cattle and horses. Fig. 31 shows the structure in section ; and 

fig. 32 the appearance of the whole when completed, 

with batten between posts for stiffening the slabs, and 

Ihe ridge of earth beneath, for increasing its efficiency. 







In building fences on uneven ground, awkward workmen often make 
[hem unnecessarily deformed in appearance by trying to follow the sur- 
face without regard lo the angles formed in the line of the boards. Fig, 
33 represents a crooked surface, over which a fence is to be built Fig. 34 
shows the kind of fence too often built over such a surbce by a bungler. 
Pig. 3J is a handsome, graceful finished fence as made on the same ground 
by a skitlliil hand ; room enough being allowed under ibe bottom board to 
to make an embanked ridge by plowing a few furrows against Ihe line, 
and afterwards smoothing with spade or hoe, as described in another part 
of this article. The curve is first given to the top board, and all the rest 
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follow parallel to it, by using the gauge described on page 273 of vol. II 
of Rural Affairs. The mode by which the curve is easily and readily made 
is shown in fig. 36, where by deviating slightly firom a straight line, a uni* 




Fig. 36. 
form curve is formed. This deviation may vary at each post firom the 
fourth of an inch to an inch or two, according to circumstances ; and a 
long curve may be made to pass by insensible gradations into a short one, 
by increasing the deviation regularly — or the reverse, by diminishing it. 
This work may be accomplished by using a straight pole long enough to 
connect three posts ; or more rapidly and easier to the practiced work- 
men, by slightly driving a nail in each post to range by. 

Sharpening posts and making holes with the crowbar in the bottom of 
spaded holes, for the purpose of saving the labor of digging the holes to 
full depth, is sometimes recommended and put in practice. It has some 
advantages — a prominent one being the firmness with which the bottom 
or end of the post is held by the hard subsoil, into which it is driven by 
the maul at the fop ; and as a post never decays below till long after it 
it is rotted at the surface of the earth, it need not be so large at the lower 
end. But a serious difficulty results from the impossibility of setting such 
posts in a straight line, both the crow-bar holes and the sharpening often 
placing them an inch or two on one side or the other, and rendering the 
fence zig-zag and distorted. This mode will, however, answer for cheap 
fences, as, for example, those made of slabs, and which are intended to 
stand but a few years. 

To make a durable, handsome and perfect fence, the earth should be 

firmly beaten down with an iron-shod rammer, as it is shovelled in by 
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small portions at a time, keeping the post aocnrately in position against 
a stretched cord or two cords, as described in a former number of the 
Register. A post thus set should stand as firmly in the earth as if it 
stood in solid rock. We have seen a fence thus made which had not 
twisted three inches from a straight Jine in twenty-four years— -perfect 
nnderdrainage having been provided beneath it ; while another and adjoin* 
ing fence, with posts more carelessly set, had become nearly worthless 
from the distortions to which it had been subjected. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF FRACTIOUS COWS. 



By a Wbll-Known Fakmbr. 



DID ANY OF YOUR READERS ever hear of Dame Sniggins, 
who lived in New-England during the early part of the last century ? 
It is said she was remarkable for her skill in bringing up children, and in 
the practice of the old, time-honored flagellation system, gave each of her 
boys a thorough whipping on every Saturday evening, so as to cover any 
possible offences which they might have committed during the week. I 
have never personally witnessed the results of this mode of treatment, but 
have seen a practice not unlike it adopted by some third-rate farmers in 
nunaging their cows. One in particular I well remember, who, as he 
was about to commence milking, regularly placed his kicking cow in a 
narrow stall, where he endured for a time her dexterous attempts to kick 
him over, when at last, patience being exhausted, he commenced an unre- 
mitting succession of blows by club or cudgel, until he deemed the de< 
mands of vengeance fully satisfied. It will hardly be supposed that this 
attempt to carry the point by storm was successful on the part of the 
owner. The poor animal became enraged as a matter of course, and 
sought in future every chance to express her sentiments towards the 
owner through her heels. She remained unsubdued— and in fact could 
have no distinct knowledge what those furious assaults could mean. 

Joe and Bob were the two boys of a neighbor, and had charge of milk* 
ing the old cow, an animal of strength and energy, and generally supposed 
to be a cow inherently hard to manage. She was milked in one corner 
of the large pasture, where she was driven, Bob " surrounding " her with 
whip in hand, while Joe worked vigorously at the dugs. When she kick- 
ed or ran away, she was chased around the pasture, and when cornered 
again, was whipped for her misbehavior. In a short tiipe. by the re- 
peated association of cause and effect, she carefully avoided being driven 
^ , into the dreaded comer.* This cow was of course soon *' spoiled,'' and 
M the boys could not manage her, as the lessons they had given her made 
U her as wild as the roe of the mountains. 
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The writer, then-a boy, had special charge of the cows and milking on 
 father's farm. Observing that animals could be educated into bad 
habits by such management as that just mentioned, he concluded (hat the 
»K might as well be reached by the use of suitable means. Hisexperi- 
Its were quite successfuL The theory adopted was simply this — to 
make the animal understand distinctly what was wanted, and liien make 
it her interest or inclination to carry out the wish of ber manag 
an indispensable requisite before proceeding, that the milker e: 
feet control of himself, and not allow any provocation to effect 
in the slightest degree ; he could then apply the remedy with 
ing precision of a machine. The following " 



' kicker, (fig. 37,) had l>een successively sold from one owner to another, al 
a considerable discount each time on account of her atrocious character 
nntil she came, at a low price, into the widow's hands. It was necessarj 
io this animal's legs every time before milking — and even after this pre 
caution, few were willing to undertake the task, as it waa regarded about 
as much as one's limbs were worth to come near her. The possibility of 
curing her of this habit, when expressed, was regarded as a chimera ; 

s however undertaken. Providing myself with a good short whip, I 
placed it under my lefl arm, projecting backwards, -So as not to be in the 
way, but so as to be quickly grasped with the right hand. Placing the 
r in a yard about twenty-five feet square, the patl was then taken in 
the left hand, and the dreaded animal firmly approached, with pleasant, 
decided and soothing words. But the operation of milking was hardly 
begun before, as was expected, a stroke of the hoof, like a flash of light- 
ning, was made towards me. It was evaded, and a ling/t cut of the whip 
given to the animal. She of course started to run, when a lingfy cu 
the whip across her nose arrested her at once. With a conSdent stroking 
' lithe handandakind word, the milking was resumed. Tbesamckicking 
and other process was repeated, and continued perhaps a dozen times be- 
& fore the milking was completed — a bysUnder, the widow's Son, repeatedly j 6, 
J vodferating the caution, " She'll kill yon — she'll kick you over — you better () 
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slop t" The cow and the milker, however, soon came tb a distinct nnder> 
standing — she discovering in a short time that every atttmpt to kick was 
instantly followed by the same inevitable single cut of the whip. It was 
surprising how soon the cow understood cause and effect, when the two 
were lo closely and invariably connected. 

Before the first milking was completed the kicking had been nearly 
giten up. At the neit milking the offence was repeated three times ; at 
the third but <»ice. The cow had now learned, in as distinct  manner as 
a uniform and close connection could possibly convey to her, that every 
atttmpt to kick brought instantaneously the same terrific and dreaded single 
blow — two or more blows would have produced a reaction, a spirit of re- 
sistance, and the salutary effect would have been lost. She had likewiie 
learned that when she stood quietly, she was treated with kindness and her 
position made pleasant Nothing mote was wanted — the cure was com- 
pleted. It was interesting and satisfactory to ot>serve on passing a week 



FiE, ^.—Fraeliima Cmv Crtd. 
afterwards that the widow's son, who had so dreaded lo approach this ani- 
mal, was seated quietly on his nulking stool drawing the copious streams 
of new milk from her udder, while the animal stood quietly with that pecu- 
liar expression of eatisbction and enjoyment always indicated by chewing 
the cud with closed eyes, (fig. 38.) 

A number of persons to whom this simple secret of management had 
been impatted, entirely failed in their attempts lo carry it out, simply be- 
cause they omitted essential parts. For example— one who attempted 
the remedy did not tike to disturb the animal at the first kick, because no 
harm was done and all seemed to be going on smoothly, nor at the second 
for the same reason ; but at the third the pail was upset and the milker's 
shank bruised, and he then made up the deficiency by an undefined stortn 
ofblows with fury and anger. The whole thing was a failure, as a mal 
of course — as the anima! could not possibly understand the intenii 
Another did better, but could not control himself, and struck two or thr«e 
times instead of but once, and thus stirred up the anger of the animal ilft 

I have often seen persons who acted entirely in accordance with im- () 
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pulse — ^in fact very few do otherwise. If a cow attempts a spiteful kick 
which happens not to do any harm, she is acquitted, and no notice taken 
of her offence ; if she happens, without intending it, to strike her hoof 
against the pail and upsets it, a storm of blows is poured down upon her. 
This is Che way animals are spoiled and rendered " vicious," and for which 
the manager, not ihe animal, should suffer the penalty. 

It must be admitted that very few persons possess even the smallest 
amount ^f perception and self-possession— they act merely by impulse. 

I have tried my mode of treatment on many fractious cows, and never 
failed in but a single instance. A kind friend, at whose house I made a 
visit, told me his cow "Gentle," an excellent milker, was an inveterate 
kicker, and proposed to me to try my skill. I scarcely ever saw a finer 
looking animal, or, as I soon learned, one that had more sagacity. She 
saw at a glance, as soon as I commenced milking, that I was prepared for 
her, and cither that I was not to be trifled with, or else being pleased with 
my manner, did not like to injure me ; hence she never attempted to kick 
while I was at her side. As a necessary consequence, I could not cure 
her of what she did not practice. She kicked every one else, but never at- 
tempted this kind of gymnastics on me. 

The author of " My Farm of Edgewood," after describing*some instances 
of the effects of excessive passion on the one hand, and of unmeaning 
** gentleness " on the other, gravely comes to this wise conclusion : "The 
moral of the story is^f a cow is an inveterate kicker, tie her legs with a 
gentle hand, or kill her.'' It is needless for any one who can control him- 
self, and who is able to teach a cow just what he wants, in the manner 
already described, to believe a word of this sage morality. It is no wonder, 
however, that such a conclusion was arrived at, when we read a little 
further in the book just quoted, " Beating will never cure, whether it 
come in successive thuds, or in an explosive outbreak of outrageous 
violence." Ofcourse it will not, and here we entirely agree. The " thuds " 
spoken of, as we are elsewhere told, were mauling the animal's ribs with 
the milking stool. 

I once tried the same lesson of cause and effect^ already described as so 
effectual with kickers, in curing a cow oi running about repeatedly over 
the yard while milking, with entire success, but with more labor and longer 
time. The animal learned that I wanted her to stand at the exact spot 
where I commenced the operation, that that was the only place where she 
could enjoy herself, and that a single touch on the face quickly and surely 
followed every deviation. 

Animals which are wild and frightened by the presence of man, may be 

soon inured to his presence. It is said that when Rarey, the horse tamer, 

first takes wild and untractable pastured colts in hand, he walks slowly 

^ 1 towards them, and if they run, he stands perfectly still-~-<ioes not try to 

f^ '* head " them — and when they cease running, again approaches them 

( ) slowly. They soon become tired of a race in which there is no competitor. 
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I have tried this mode with entire success. With such animals, not 
'* vidous," time and patience will accomplish almost anything. A man 
named Cole, well known many years ago as a successful trainer of oxen, 
adopted this mode to reduce wild steers to submission. He broke oxen 
as a business, taking about five yoke, or ten animals, at a time. They 
were placed in a yard, and he passed very slowly among them, or stood 
still if they showed any alarm at his presence. In the course of half a day 
they all became quite accustomed to him, and he could then begin to place 
his hand gently on their backs. By the close of the second day he could 
handle them' freely, and some would allow him to place the ox'bow on 
their necks. When they became familiar with this part of the yoke, be 
drew gently upon it, so as to lead them. At first they would not yield to 
this pressure, but gradually they would take a step or two forward. In 
this manner he gradually led them on, until at the end of the fifth day he 
had completed a perfect system of training — they would come or follow 
him at the mere motion of his hand, and he could drive them with perfect 
precision without speaking a word, unless occasionallv in a low voice-^ 
never allowing the noisy vociferations and ynlls so common in driving oxen. 
The perfect manner in which animals may be made to connect cause and 
effect, I once ^aw exemplified in a span of horses used to work on the 
tread-wheel of a ferry boat When turned loose from the stable, which 
was ninety feet higher than the dock, they found their own way down the 
steep hill, walked unattended to the end of the pier, walked on the boat, 
passed towards the stern, and then stepped down backwards a foot below the 
floor on the working wheel. What was the reason of this movement, which 
most horses could not be persuaded to do by whipping ? Simply this — 
they always found a mess of oats ready for them when they placed them- 
selves in position on the wheel. By similar appliances, pleasant or dia- 
agreeable, animals may be taught to do almost anything, provided an 
immediate and invariable connection is made between the .object desired 
by the owner, and the animaPs wishes, which the latter can understand. 
Cruelty and severe punishment are thus avoided, and pleasure and enjoyment 
for both parties — that b, for owner and owned, attained without trouble. 
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STONE WALLS FOR HILLSIDES. 



IT IS GENERALLY ADMITTED that stone walls, when well made, 
form the best of all farm fences, and where the material is abundant 
they should be adopted in preference to rail and board fence, which decays, 
or to hedges, which need frequent clipping and cutting, and which often 
A die in patches, and leave gaps or openings. A permanent, well-built stone i 
M, wall will neither bum down nor rot down ; and the only essential requisite Jj^ 
(J is to construct it so that the force of frost shall never throw it over. We ( ) 
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someiimea coeet with those which have the foundationa so irell laid below 
freezing, and the walls so securely Laid up, that (hey promise (o stand lor 
centuries without the necessity of any repairs whatever. 

In former volumes we have given full directions tor the construction of 
stone fences on level ground. It remains to offer some suggestions lor 
their erection on hill-sides. It ftequently happens that the side of a sloping 
bank may be selected for placing a division line, even if somewhat curved, 
where a wall may be built more cheaply than on level ground, and which 
will also tend to give a more level surface to each enclosed field. The 
border of the higher field will also possess the advantage of never being 
obstructed by snow drifts — which will be an especial advantage if il is to 
be occupied by young trees or orchards. It is by no means necessary 
that the slope should be very steep; a moderate amount of labor in plowing 
__j»,.-f--^. ^d shovelling will 
^J^^t^^ make a good bed for 
"■ '"' the wall. Fig. 39 rep- 
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much earth must be 
cut awajr, andal jthe 
amount of Glling in. The easiest way is to plow down or away from the 
the bank, throwing the fresh earth towards e, where a new ridge is formed, 
as shown by the doited lines. Fig. 40 exhibits the same, with (he wa!l in 
position. It will be seen (hat but a small quantity of earth at a needs 
removing, and that there is but little (o fill In at 
i. Itisbetlerto remove lessalathan is required 
to Gil the space at t, because a part of the latter 



Fig. 4t—FM,krJ If all 

may be supplied from (he rising ground at J, with less labor than to shovel 
it up from a. Fig. 41 shows the wall as completed. There are a few 
requisites of importance in constructing such a wall. It should be made 
sloping towards the bank, to prevent the frost from throwing it over. The 
degree of slope will vary with circumstances. If built of nearly round 
stone, like cobble-stone, il will be well to make it recede about one foot 
in rising three (eeL This mil be a good barrier against cattle, horses and 
swine ; but sheep will sometimes scale it, and hence one foot in four will 
be better where sheep are kept. For (his purpose, either (latter stone 

, must be employed, or the space between the wall and the earth bank . 
should be filled in with small stone or gravel— which, indeed, should always 
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be done, no matter what kind of stone 
which constitntfl the body o( the wall, 

thrown outward bjr frost a short distance ever; winter, and win not settle 
back to their original position j hence in the course of years the face of 
the structure will become deranged and crooked, and in some places will 
tumble over. It will also assist in prevenling this injury liy placing the 
■lone slightly sloping or lipping down towards the earth bank, as distinctly 
shown in lig. 41 ; for, if the stone should happen to be thrown outward by 
freezing, they will be more likely to settle back again than if laid level. 
Unlike the common wall On level ground, this bank-wall should be thickest 
le top, became it is there most exposed to frost and distortion ; and 
for the same reason, the Clling in of small stone or gravel should be mare 
copious here. than near the bottom. It is less important that such a wall 
as this be laid on a deep bed or broken or small stone as a foundation, 
than A common two-faced wall, where such a foundation is so indispen- 
sable 1 but there should nevertheless be a trench of moderate eilent thus 
provided, as seen in section in tig. ^o. 

The mistake has been sometimes made of building side-hill walla erect 
or perpendicular, as in lig. 4% Such a wall cannever stand permanently, 
nr unless several feet thick, 
and with a large quantity 
of small stone between 
wall and earth — which 
would be expensive and 
mostly impracticable- If 
(^ resting i^ainst the earih, 
,, ' it will be crowded out a _^ 

li'au.'" short distance every lime ""' *'' '^".'™ " """" 
the earth freeirs ; and the stone thus displaced will never regain their 
original position — the earth settling against them. The next freezing will 
thrust them a little funher, and in the course of lime the wall will present 
the appearance shown in lig. 43. 
Where timber is not extremely scarce, and stone is moderately abun- 
dant, it may answer Well to build afialf-wal), 
ui'f "^ ^ Short posts are set in the upper 
' part, and a single board, or two boards, 
nailed on, according to the height of the 
wall. There are several advantages of such 
a half-wall, over those commonly built on a 
level. The posts, being short, need not be 
*■>!■ t* BO strong and thick as those of full length ; 

and the smaller ones in a common pile may be picked out and cut into 

Being set in stone, there is a perfect drainage, and such posts will \ 
^ last at least two or three times as long as if set in moist earth. As animals Ji 
) are not likely to crowd against a fence standing thus on the edge of a ^ 
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precipice, the posts need not be nearer than the full length of the boards, 
if a cap-board is nailed on the top^^^as the figure shows. If not convenient 
to use posts and boards, two common rails may be well employed, by first 
placipg one flat on the top of the wall, then a common stake on this 





Fig. 45. Fig. 46.— fTali fiH //ta'4ule. 

towards the lower side, and a short one on the upper, and on these 
the top rail or rider, fig. 45. 

Animals cannot vault over such fences from the lower side, and they 
are not likely to venture a downward plunge from above. 

Fig. 46 represents the mode which should be adopted in building walls, 
when not made along the margin of a ridge, as already described, but 
directly op the hill The principal requisite in order to make a substan* 
tial fence in such a position, is to begin at the bottom and to lay the stones, 
or tiers of stone, on a level. If laid parallel to the surface, the tendency 
will be constant to tumble downward, instead of standing firm and im- 
movable, as when well laid leveL 

In laying large and heavy stone, the severe labor of hard lifting may be much 
lessened by the use of a bench or inclined plane, made of thick, stout 
planky fig. 47, up which large stones may be rolled with comparative ease. 

The thickness of the plank used for 
making such a bench^ must depend on 
the size of the stone likely to be used, 
but if four inches thick, it will be strong 
enough for the heaviest masses which 
Fif. M.—Benck for Lifting Stone. Can be handled in this way. It will be 
of more use in building level ground walls, but may also be of much advan- 
tage in laying those already described, although a single plank, without a 
support at the end, will often answer a good purpose, for stone that have 
been deposited on the upper side. 

The use oi a cant-hook^ such as is used in moving logs at sawmills, will 
greatly facilitate the rol- 
ling of the large stone 
up the plank, and by. 
means of the two, name- 
ly, the plank and the 
hook, combined, one 

man alone will handle Fig. ^.^Cant-Hoek, 

almost any stone not too large to draw on a stone-boat As the cant-hook 
(fig. 48) is a simple and very useful implement, and worthy of more general 
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use on the hxm, we give the dimensions of the different parts of one sent- 
able for handling stone, in order that any farmer may provide one for his 
own use. Whole length, 5 feet ; 3 inches square at larger part, where the 
mortice or slot is made, tapering to each end, as in the figure ; length of 
iron about 2 feet, an inch and three-fourths wide, and nearly half an 
inch thick, perforated with several holes to adapt it to large or smaller 
stone. A strong screw bolt secures it Sometimes the iron hook is bolt- 
ed to the side of the lever, instead of being placed in a mortice, but this 
does not work so firmly. For handling saw logs, cant-hooks are often 
longer, or about six feet 

In building stone walls, all large stones should be made to lie solid by 
chinking well with small pieces. 
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MEASURING AND MAPPING FARMS. 



ONE OF THE FIRST THINGS in successful forming is for the 
owner to know the exact dimensions and areas of his fields. With- 
out this knowledge, much of his work is entirely in the dark. Certain 
modes, of cultivation, such as thick and thin seeding, different ways of 
manuring, deep and shallow plowing and planting, using different varieties 
of seed, and early and late cutting, variously affect the expense and amount 
of product ; but as the owner knows only by guessing how much his fields 
may contain, he is unable to arrive at certain and satisfactory results^ or 
to repeat the modes by which such results are reached. He cannot 
know how long his team will be occupied in plowing a field, unless he 
knows its contents, or say how much seed will be needed, how much 
manure he applies per acre, or whether he obtains thirty, forty or fifty 
bushels as a crop, which may be affected five or ten bushels to the acre, 
according to variation in management It may, in short, be laid down as 
a certain fact, that the farmer who keeps his lands constantly measured^ 
and regularly weighs or measures their products, will learn more about 
good paying fiirming in ten years, than the careless and guessing fiirmer 
in forty. 

Open weather in winter often affords a good opportunity to measure 
fields and to map farms. A thin, crusted snow, hard enough to bear the 
weight, fills up hollows and furrows, and makes a rough surface more 
easily and accurately measured. With the simple implements we are 
about to describe, the measuring may be readily accomplished by any 
farmer. Having taken these measurements in his memorandum book he 
can lay them down with measure and rule on a sheet of paper within doors, ^ 
and easily calculate the area by the simple rules here given, if he knows h 
the first rules in arithmetic He can thus draw his whole farm on a sheet Jk 
of paper, with the dimensions and contents of every field ; and if he has a Q 
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Fig. 49- 



little skill with pen and pencil, will make a neat and useful map. If he has 
but little skill, he will nevertheless make a map which, although rougher, 
will be accurate because its fields have been measured, and will be con- 
stantly of great use and value. 

Square fields, or those in the shape of a rectangle, are of course most 
easily calculated ; all that is requisite is to multiply the length by the breadth 
— which, if in rocfs^ will be divided by i6o to bring it to acres. Or if the 
field is measured in chains and links or hundredths^ according to the gene- 
ral practice of land-surveyors, he has the very easy task of dividing these 
by ten, or in other words, simply pointing off one figure to make the pro- 
duct acres and hundredths of an acre. 

But if the fields are three-sided, or with four or more sides in an irregu- 
lar shape, another mode must be adopted, which is nearly as easy when 

once understood. If three-sided, with one 
right angle, as at a^ fig. 49, this right angled 
triangle will contain precisely one-half as 
much as if a square or rectangle, as indicated 
by the dotted lines. All we have to do in 
this case, therefore, is to measure the two 
sides which contain the right angle, multiply 
them together, and divide by 2. For ex- 
ample — suppose a triangular field measures 40 rods on one side and 50 
rods on the other ; multiply these and the product is 2,000 square rods — 
one-half of which, 1,000, is the area — which divided by 160 gives 6^ acres. 
But more frequently the triangle has no right angle, as in fig. 50— what 

then ? Divide it into two parts, 
as shown by the dotted line, 
making two triangles, measure 
them separately, and add the 
areas together. The dotted 
line must be at right angles to 
the side on which it falls, or 
nearly so — a slight variation 
will not affect the result ma- 
^ terially. To do this easily, 
^*K' 50- stretch a cord or garden line, 

or make a straight line in any other way, place a carpenter's square, a^ on 
this, moving it along one way or the other until the other arm of the 
square points to a stake at the corner K Then measure to this comer, 
and also measure from the square to the two other corners, and you have 
all the necessary figures to tell readily how much land is in the field. 

Suppose, for example, the dotted line is 40 rods long, and the two parts 
of the line c d are 30 and 50 rods. Multiply, and we get 1,200 and 2,000 — 
add, and the sum is 3,200 — divide by 2 and the product is 1,600 square 
rods, or 10 acres, the contents of the field. The most convenient way of (j 
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placing this square, is to saw a slit into the side of a stake near the top» 

drive in the stake and place in the square, fig. 51. 
A four-sided field with parallel sides, but with 
oblique angles, fig. 52, requires that a line across 
it be measured at right angles to one of the other 
sides, as marked by dots in the figure, and then 
one of the sides multiplied by the length of this 
dotted line, which will give the area. If only two 





Fig. 51. Fig. 5». 

sides are parallel, as in fig. 53, add the two unequal sides together and di- 
vide the sum by 2 ; then multiply this quotient by the dotted line for the 

If the field is four-sided and irregu- 
lar, fig. 54, cut it up into triangles, 
as shown by the dotted lines, and 
measure each of these separately, 
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Fig. 53. Fig. 54. 

as already shown. If five or more sided, fig. 55, pursue the same process. 

A little practice will enable any man who knows enough to own a field, 

to measure any piece of ground 
with great readiness and ease, 
without resorting to the complex 
calculations of land surveyors. 
This may seem like very simple 
instruction ; but we know from ob- 
servation that there are many who 
have not looked into the matter, 
who feel awkward in measynngfor 
want of a few simple rules, well un- 
derstood by school -boys in theory, 
but which they hesitate in apply- 
ing when called upon in practice. 




Fig. 5J. 



The man who buys or sells land will require a good surveyor with com- 
( j pass or theodolite, and a Gunter's chain, corrected by the county standard 
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brass rule in the clerk's office ; but for all ordinary and practical purposes 
where the farmer keeps the account with himself* this accuracy is unneces- 
sary. Chaining always requires two persons, which is often inconvenient 
If the owner can deliberately make his own measurements alone, while 
his men are at work, he will be much better suited, and will be more like- 
ly to enter into the business thoroughly. Pacing is too inaccurate, al though 
some, by long practice, will accomplish it with much uniformity. One of 
the most rapid and convenient modes is the use of a light angular wheel, 
which is thrust forward as fast as the measurer walks. Fig. 56 represents 




Fig. ^.—Land Meaturtr, 

a wheel for this purpose, made of strips of wood a little larger than com- 
mon lath — ^lightness being very important, in order to prevent the succes- 
sive jerking which would take place if the implement were heavy, as each 
point strikes the earth. The wheel is of such a size as to revolve once at 
every rod in length. To effect this purpose the strips must be '^7.\ inches 
long from the centre * (as calculated by trigonometry,) which will give 24f 
inches from point to point To construct this wheel, take a round piece 
of board about an inch thick, and saw radiating spaces into it, shaving the 
wood between the saw cuts out with a sharp chisel, fig. 57 ; 
then lay in the strips and screw them in. Then screw on 
another round piece of board and the hub will be complete. 
The radiating strips or spokes should be fitted with accu* 
racy, so as to be firm, and the points at equal distances. 
FigTsj. Then measure fi'om point to point, and if all are accurately 
24f inches apart, the measurements of the l:smd will also be correct, 8 times 
24f being i6| feet It is best to drive a nail lengthwise into the end of 
each arm or spoke, before whittling it down sharp, as this will prevent the 
point firom wearing down and becoming ultimately too short A straight, 
smooth piece of round rod iron, with a screw and nut on one end, is then 
inserted for an aide ; and two strips of board placed on each side to re- 
ceive the ends of the axle. A washer made of sole leather may be placed 
on each side of the wheel and inside the strips of board. These two 
strips have blocks placed between them to keep them at suitable distances 

* Or with great Mcuraqr, 32.337 niche*. 
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apart, and a cross-bar is passed throagh the rear end for a handle. * For 
measuring farms of moderate size this will be sufficient, with the addition 
of a strip of red cloth on one of the spokes, so that each rerolution may 
be easily seen by the operator as he pushes the machine before him. For 
more extensive work two wheels, for recording, are to be attached, as 

shown in fig. 5& These may 
be about six inches in diame- 
ter and made of inch board. 
They are placed in the space 
in which the wheel revolves» 
which must be made wide 
enough for this purpose. 
The first has twenty small 
headless nails driven into its 
Fig. 58. circumference at equal dis- 

tances, projecting half an inch or more. A short tooth projects from the 
axle, (easily inserted by drilling a hole,) and so situated that at every revo- 
lution it comes against one of the nails, thus pushing the wheel on a short 
distance. At the next revolution it pushes another nail on. In this way* 
the wheel revolves once for every twenty rods. On the axle of this wheel 
is a similar single tooth, which comes successively against one of the six- 
teen nails of a second wheel, made like the first. Thus the second wheel 
revolves once in a mile, or 320 rods, and long distances may be easily 
counted without much trouble to the observer. It may be used to measure 
roads, either on foot or by being drawn behind a wagon. The wheels should 
have enough friction at the axles to prevent any possibility of their slip- 
ping, which is easily affected by a spring pressing the axles, or by boring 
a hole down close beside the bearing, and thrusting in a wooden plug or 
wedge, so as to press moderately against the axles. 

This machine may be made of pine, which is light and sufliciently stifi^ 
but the arms or spokes should be of oak or other hard wood. If they are 
half an inch thick ahd two inches wide at the hub, tapering to an inch or 
less at the outer end, we have found them to be quite stiff enough. Any 
ingenious farmer who has a workshop will readily make one for himself^ 
or a good joiner will do the work well — we had one made (without regis- 
tering wheels) in a neat and substantial manner for three dollars. It 
measures land with ease and rapidity, and will soon pay for itself by the 
increase of knowledge which it will be the means of pouring into the 
farmer's mind when he measures all his crops. 

The measurements will of course be most correct on smooth hard grocmd. 
On a fireshly plowed field they will be attended with considerable inaccu- 
racy, and should be made after the field is harrowed and settled. Our own 
experience during the past year shows that on a smooth surface there is rare- 
ly a variation of half an inch to a rod, and on ordinary farm ground or 
grass, not more than an inch, if well made. It is always advisable to prove 
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the work on a piece of measured ground, to see if the spokes are of the right 
length. With iron points to the arms, measurements may be rapidly made 
on hard crusted snow. 

For shorter distances, as gardens, village lots, &&, very accurate measur- 
ing may be e£fected by a light eleven-foet pole, three lengths of which make 

33 feet or two rods. 

A blacksmith will 

■HHOBA make a good handle 






Fig. 59. of round iron, as 

shown in fig. 59, a screw being cut on the lower end for insertion into the 
rod. Thin bladed knives, or slits of tin, may be thrust into the ground 
against the ends, by which one person will do the measuring alone—- the 
handle being placed near one end for this purpose. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY ROADS. 



Bv Robert Morris Copbland. 



A LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL, or at least a recognition of its 
actuality and value, is widely spread among our countrymen, and in 
every hanilet in the United States there is at least one person who thinks 
he loves and understands beauty of landscape, and would like in some way 
to add to the natural advantages of the surrounding country. With most 
the enthusiasm spends itself in words, and a great deal of talk ends in little 
advance, for it is very easy to talk, and tiresome, expensive and difficult 
to create. 

'In very rude and undeveloped scenery, where the ragged mountain 
side is blended by wild tracts of forest with the partially subdued country, 
the introduction of neat houses, trim gardens, and well kept grounds might 
be actually inharmonious, giving just enough of variety to create a discord. 
Such cases arc, of course, too rare to be considered by us, for in the United 
States population follows so closely on the steps of the pioneer that the 
number of clearings and hamlets soon creates distinct features which ought 
to be improved until they cease to be an injury to the general effect. 

How populated places, taken as a whole, may be made agreeable or 
beautiful, rather than ugly or indifferent, should be a very interesting ques- 
tion, and one to which it would be worth while to devote a good deal of 
thought and careful planning. There are but few estates in this country 
extensive enough to give good opportunities to those who would improve 
the landscape ; but a few farms or country places taken together, or the 
whole area of a village or town, might be laid out so as to be beautiful in . , 
its general effect Both new and old towns alike are laid out to suit the M^ 
whims or economies of a few land-holders, or to meet the present daily ' * 
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wants of a handful of people who never think of what may be the future of 
their homes or towns, but are careful to see that the wants of to-daj 
are satisfied. 

In the western country where the land is level or gently rolling it seems 
as if convenience and economy alike dictate that all roads should be made 
straight and at right angles, and that if the streets of a new town are wide 
enough to give good circulation to the air, no further thought need be 
given to reserving space for health or pleasure. While all would admit 
the advantage of varying the roads from straight lines in a hilly country. 
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the Right. 

and the dullest person can be persuaded that it is no farther around than 
over a hill, but few will understand the expediency of curving roads where 
the surface is as open to travel in one place as another. This is a serious 
mistake and stamps all the new towns of the west with such a stereotyped 
resemblance that a traveler might be excused if, landed on a dark night 
at the wrong depot, he should go up the main street, turn to right or Ieft« 
and try his door-key in the same number which marks his own house io 
his native town. 

To create variety in laying out and grouping the streets and houses of 
a town in a level country, requires more skill and thought than where 
rolling hills or water courses seem to compel the roads to diverge in well 
defined directions and the houses to be erected beside the natural highways. 

Granting all that can be claimed for the economy and convenience of 
straight lines and right angles for traffic and travel in cities, we may still 
ask that the bo^utiful effects whieh may be produced by well grouped build- 
ings shall have some recognition. It does not follow that because a straight 
line is the shortest between two points, therefore it is the best When 
we compare the crooked streets of the old part of Boston with the straight 
ones in New- York and Philadelphia, the argument seems wholly in favor 
of the latter; but the crookedness is less objectionable than the narrow- 
ness of the Boston streets. The most crooked one there, its main avenue, 
Washington-street, or any of those which are near the harbor, as Devon- 
shire, Broad, Commercial, Sea or Front, are no more inconvenient or 
crowded than the avenues in New- York which run along the Hudson or 
East rivers ; the latter, though straight, are often impassable for hours. 
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It is the want of room which crowds, not the comers. But without 
claiming that the crooked are better than the straight, it is true that the 
buildihgs erected on either side of a crescent or oval, or at selected turn- 
ings in a street, make a much finer architectural effect than when we 
have a long, straight facade which gives no points of view where the 
buildings can be seen grouped together. The bends and comers of irregu- 
lar streets afford points for the erection of particularly line structures 
which can only be appreciated when seen from several directions or from 
a distance. The straight street taxes the invention of the architect and 
the purse of the builder less, because the buildings erected need have 
but one front 

We know that a great part of the peculiar charm of European cities 
Ues in the character, grouping and contrasts afforded by the medieval 
buildings of which they are largely composed. In this country the rawness 
of our towns and the sameness of much of the landscape, demand that we 
should make greater efforts to give cities and towns decided architectural 
beauty, irrespective of the mere questions of cost and convenience. 

The necessities of business life compel one who would plan for laying 
out a city, to consider many things not wholly consistent with what might 
be most beautiful or picturesque. Gas and water pipes and sewers must 
traverse the streets, land will become very high priced, and increasing 
population require more fresh air and ventilation ; but these conditions 
are not inconsistent with a graceful or even picturesque treatment of 
the surface, if planned for at the outset It is true that cities which 
have grown to great size were not foreseen by their progenitors. Most, 
like Chicago, were the result of a kind of chance ; the first settler 
was attracted by a good spring, the mouth of a stream which gave plenty 
of fish and access to some large body of water, a hummock covered with 
wood which i)romised fuel, and freedom from malaria, a mill-site or some 
such natural feature. 

Whatever was an advantage to the first settler is equally important to 
others ; population and business collect about the favored point, and before 
the inhabitants themselves realize the fact, they have passed through the 
stages of a vills^e and town, and find themselves living in a compact city. 
It would have seemed preposterous to the first settlers to have thought of 
laying out a city with curved avenues, crescents, squares and parks, and 
to have provided for the possible elegancies desirable in the future. Many 
speculators might have been ready to make roads on paper and leave 
corner lots, and try to sell to new comers eligible sites, but even they 
would prosecute their plans with some hesitation. 

It is hardly to be expected that the few practical men who guide the 

. destinies of a new town should be willing to provide for a city's future 

A greatness ; they are too much occupied with private interests. New roads 

M^ are made wherever accident or convenience chooses to lay them, without 

Q any regard to final effect But while all this is true, and was reasonable 
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in the fnfiincy of our country, we ou^t to know and do better now ; n 
towns may g;raw ta be  Chicago or SL Louis, >nd each one should b) 
larity foreseen and proTided for in its infancy. The old towns  
cities which have grown, will increase in the future and oaghl to look to 
it that their increasing suburbs are not only convenient, but as beautiful 
as thoughtful foresight can make them. 

Thuslarl have reasoned as if cities alone were interested, and u iloalf 
masses of people should provide for theii future. But if my argument is 
good for Ihe future or present city, it applies more strongly to towns and 
villages. Nothing is more refreshing to a traveler, than to come by ata 
or rail into a quiet country town, where the newness of the houses i 
been toned by the hand of line ) where vinea have learned to climb the 
walls andswicg&om theraAersi where stately trees spread loving shelta 
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over Ihe streela and house* ; the village garden* seeming a part of the 
country about ; the main street, by a pleasant turn, taking u* out of the 
a of population to the banks of a river or lake, or between farms 
rich with grain fields and orchards, with farm bouses that nestle among 
trees and shrubs; where a few Howers about the doors show that the 
inhabitants know the value of beauty a* well a* money. 
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Initead of diese pleasing combinaliona, this blendmg of town and cotin- 

Iry, we enter every town between stiff houses, without a vine to decorate 

or a tree to shade, throogb the suburbs given up to aqnalid inhatntanls, V 

\ redolent with bad smells, the pathway disputed by rampant pig* or pre- A 

J dacious cows. \\ 
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The positive diflEerence to the stranger and to the inhabitant, between 
two such hamlets is apparent, and it ought to be the datj of every village 
and town corporation to arrange their roads and precincts so as to provide 
not only for the necessities, but also for the beauties. 

There must be some part of every town devoted to the squalor of poverty 
and careless indifference, as there must be sewers under the streets— why 
not lay out the town at first recognizing this fact, and instead of thrusting 
misery and disorder in the face of every one who enters or leaves the place, 
provide such approaches and exits, subject to civic restrictions in the mat- 
ter of kind and quality of buildings, as will insure an agreeable feeling on 
the mind of the coming or departing traveler. 

This is no fancy idea ; a village, town or dty is as readily laid out and 
improved as a private country place ; there is no more need — ^if the people 
will act together as a body corporate — o having the agreeable character 
of a town injured by the way it is presented to the eye, than of entering a 
fine house through the kitchen, or having the avenue of approach traverse 
the kitchen garden and barnyard instead of the lawn. It is a more diffi- 
cult problem to solve satisfactorily than the treatment of a private estate 
or a public park, but it is also more important and vitally affects a greater 
number of interests. 

This question has been treated rather in relation to the level lands of 
the new and great West, than to the long settled eastern and middle States. 
Few would deny the truth of my theory and argument if applied only to 
the rolling and hilly countries of the East, and many would add £»cts to 
mine to show how absurdly many long settled towns are sacrificed to their 
highways, for the roads are carried up and over the steepest hills, as if 
some imperative necessity compelled every one to weary out their muscles 
in daily hard climbing at any rate, and therefore the exercise might as 
well be got in the village street as in mountain rambles. There are many 
arguments which I need not repeat in favor of a hill or elevated place as 
a site for a dwelling-house, which if good for one person, is for all who 
can find room to build thereon. If one man is benefitted by having his 
house where it may get the widest views and the purest air, all who can, 
should imitate his example. 

Business necessities, moving heavy merchandise, utilizing water-powers 
and vicinity to railroads, will always select the level or lower part of towns 
as the best places for shops and factories. In such places, to accommo- 
date traffic, the roads should be bcoad, and often will be most convenient 
when straight, but the high or rolling part of the town should be given 
up to dwellings. In the old feudal days of Europe this was recognized, 
and the lord of the town always selected the hill for his tower or castle. 
It is true that he gained advantages for offence and defence by his eleva- 
tion, but I do not doubt that, safety apart, the hill would have always been 
taken as the best site for the palace. 

Few towns are destitute of both kinds of sur&ce, but generally the 
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practical hsHts of oar people, their deure to be near Ibeir bosincms, 
diurch, ichool and turnpike, induce men to build in the lower and level 
parts f^ the town before the oplaodi ate cotMidercd terriceaUe. 
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The &tigae of climbing a hill at the end of a day's work, and the greater 
cost of making and kee^ang roads on hills, are arguments for lowland 
houses ; but every consideration of beauly, picturesqueness and eSTect is 
In favor of living on the hills and ttansacling our business in the valleys. 
In the old days, when popuUiion was loo scanty to make good coun- 
try roads, turnpike corporations were established which, believing only in 
the shortest road, selected the siraightest line between two points, and 
made their roads over hill and through valley, indifferent to effect or 
btigue. Turnpike roads, which are steep and intensely hot in summer 
days, leading the tired traveler toilsomely up miles of hills, have created 
in the mindi of many persons a disrelish for houses on hills. These old 
turnpikes have done great injury to the public taste and appredation 
by their violation of both convenience and economy, and too often their 
straight road bisects the most beautiful htU in a country village. 

They substitute for smooth, grassy slopes or proves of trees, a long, hard 
line of road, with fences on both sides, (he gravel glaring in the hot sun,, 
the fences like a line of grade slakes, compelling the eye 10 measure the 
height of the hill and ihc steepness of ihe ascent We see villages springup 
in the moat uninteresting situations and gradually expand, while the most 
inviting and romantic spots will be neglected. It should, therefore, be 
the duty of the town aulhorities who want their town lo thrive and be 
selected by strangers for homes, to have their lands carefully examined, 
their valleys and hills surveyed, their environs studied, and then lay out 
the future roads which shall define how and where the town is to grow, 
so as to make the most, in every sense, of the surface. It may be years 
before such roads are made, but if they are adopted and defined, future 
improvements of private owners will be in relation to them. This pfen 
requires no interference with vested rights or private inlereals ; no one 
will be obliged lo divide his land into ineligible lots, or lo sell against 
, his will, but on the contrary, It will give private property increased > ^ 
value and advantages. The fans of to-day which is to t>e the anbarb ( 
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of another generation will confine its fences, hedgerows, orchards, orna- 
mental plantations and buildings to the proposed roads, avenue or 
park, and when the public roa^ is needed there will be people ready to 
live upon it 

Summon before the imagination some hilly town, the suburb of a city, 
or so far inland that city fluctuations and interests are unfelt or unknown ; 
see its hills, some parts fiirm land, some wooded, some precipitous and 
almost inaccessible ; such roads as there are, climbing up the steepest 
slopes, and to be avoided by every one but boys with their sleds in winter. 
Imagine now the same town in its primitive condition, and then carry a 
road up the valleys, gently winding round the hills to their very summits, 
of so easy a grade that neither man or horse would experience unusual 
fatigue in their ascent. Houses would be built by the side whose win- 
dows would look over valleys and meadows, or towards the distant lakes 
and mountains. In time the land opened by these highways would be 
sought for the home of those who recognize the advantage of surrounding 
their houses with all that is beautiful, would gladly build on however small 
an area, if by the fact of their position they can own the landscape beyond, 
their lawns will end, not in fence or hedge-row, but gradually blend in the 
outlines of the valley or distant mountains. ' This is no dream or impos- 
sible theory, but may be realized in every hilly town that now exists, or 
shall be hereafter built Wherever the surface is varied, men can improve 
the opportunities if they will be awake in time to their best interests, and 
level towns may, by wise planning and judicious planting, create a local 
beauty for the future which will make them individual in their character- 
istics and varied in their home attractions. 

The authorities representing the people should watch their present as 
well as future interests, and should lay claim in a general way to such 
outside lands as must in time become thickly settled, and provide by plans 
for such drainage, roads and public grounds, such as the wants and in- 
creasing tastes of the future population will demand. 
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FARM BUILDINGS. 



SINCE THE INVENTION of horse machinery for elevating hay, 
and carrying it horizontally through bams to any required distance, 
the plans of these buildings are likely to be materially modified. There 
will be less necessity for the three-story bams— into which the crops fi-om 
the fields were drawn to a high elevation and pitched downwards with 
great ease — -although the filling of granaries from above is quite a con- 
venience. The horse-fork will lift its load to any ordinary required height, 
firom the floor next above the basement. And by the use of Hinman's or 
Hick*8 horizontal carriers the load may be run off to any desired distance 
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and dropped at * precise poiot Some fumera dow carry tbeir hay lixty 
or seventy feet and fill long lofts, from which it ia readily pitched io winter 
to cattle in the iheds below. Variations in the forms of building will be 
made by farmers to tuit their different cotiveniences and circumstances. 
Hence the great varitey of useful plans which may be presented, meeting 
these variou* wants ; and from time to time we intend to furnish plam 
they may be found on the grounds of the best managers. 

James Slocum's Barn. 

Among the best bams lately erected, intended to supply the wants of 
general farming, is that of James Slocum of Fayette Co., Fa., (gg. 64.) The 
plans which we are enabled to give, and which were drawn and engraved 
directly ftom the builders' drawings, are the more valuable, as they will 
enable any one desirous of erecting a similar one, to ascertain readily 
what all the materials will be, and to construct it without difficulty. This 
bam furnishes perfect facilities for pitching hay by horse-power into the 
mows liom the second floor, and all its parts are readily accessible. The 
following is his description ; 

My farm of three hundred and fort^-three acres is devoted mainly tc 
the breeding of Spanish Merino sheep. I have on the tana two other 
bams, 30 by 60 feet, occupied entirely by sheep. 

The bam which I now refer to is 45 by 76 feet The basement is i< 
feet high in the clear. The walls go below the frost, and a narrow trench 
filled with broken stone, is still below that, for the purpose of drainage. 
Walls al hcl thick. Four feet of the north wall is built against the b: 
but the grade is lost in the first fifteen feet The end center d< 
open out upon level ground. The basement is aired by sixteen windows, (j 
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six OD a lide and two at each end, levolving on pirots or axles, and 
can be held open by means of straps, at any desired angle, the base 
of the windows projecting outwards ; also in warm weather by the use of 
slat doors. 

The frame (fig. 65) is 20 feet high ; all the posts supporting the purlini 
plates, are aS feet, (except those of the arch bents ;) by using sS feet pO«U 
for front of mows, no cross-tie is needed between the posts until the pi 
" le plate is reached, obviating all obstruction to the use of the hor*«4Drk 




.6(.—CnuS,ti;>mhil'BianFl«^ai<d Fig. 67.— Ci-»m SicHim of Cinlir tf 
Bi^T — B. VtHlUalor and Slram Floor— O. t^incK Iran Rtd,1irilk 

Skaal. Null and Wathtrt. 

tmtil Uie hay in the mow is tS feet high, and allows the load to be backed 

into the mow. I can drive all over my bam— back into either mow with 

a load of bay, and fill the mow in thirds or sections — requiring but one 

; I man in the mow to lake away the hay. By using the full length (38 feet) > ^ 

St the ends, it prevents them from bulging out as they frequently do, (j 
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where the posts reach only to the cross-tie. The mow and bam floors 

are laid with planed and grooved pine. 
The bam is double-boarded and battened. I used for the first covering 

1 6 feet boards, (one board 
would cut into the four 
required short pieces,) 12 
inches wide, planed by ma- 
chinery to one thickness. 
For the outside covering 
I had boards sawed 20 
feet long, 12 inches wide» 
breaking the joints of the 
first covering. The battens 

Fig. (A.—Fioor 36 *r 45 feet—T^ E. Hay Bay ao Ar45 were cut from 3 by 3 pine 

/f'i-B,ni/rHitUtorsamiHaySA<f^^^ CUt aCTOSS the 

J*tt—g. Stairs — H. H. VenttUUors from StabUs ® , , . 

12 by 14 inchts. Square, making a three- 

cornered batten with 4 inch fiat surfiice to cover the outside joints. 

The roof has 18 feet 
pitch, projecting beyond 
the building 2 feet at right 
angles. The cupola is 7 
by 12 feet. 

In fig. 67 I had a stir-^ 
rup of two by half inch 
iron around the post and 
bolted to the beam, and 
also around the beam and 

Fif. 69.-0. D. Hitrse and Cattle Sialh—n. Mangert- bolted tO the puriine poStS, 
C Q,. Ventilators^}^. Sheep Avenue— }A. Shee^ yfW^ the drawings do 
A venue and Cartway when needed — The only dt- , 

visi4mt in K. and M. are Sheep Racks. not show. 

The bridge is entirely separate firom the bam ; the wall of the bridge 
is three feet from the barn wall. 

Plan of a Cow-House. 

A correspondent (D. S. B.) has furnished us a sketch of a good plan 
for a cow-house, adapted to dairy farming, which we have condensed into 
the accompanying drawings, shown in the annexed cues. It is built on a 
slope of ground sufficient to give a basement seven feet high — we think 
eight feet or more would be better, as contributing to a more perfect ven- 
tilation and a purer air. The barn is 30 by 60 feet, with a shed running 
the whole length on one side. The following is our correspondent's 
description : 

The bam to be built on a slope of ground sufficient to g^'ve a basement 
7 feet high — ^the barn to be 30 by 60 feet, with a shed 10 feet wide running 
the whole length of one side. This may be left ofi" at the desire or 
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of the builder. One objection maybe raised to the bam— the width of the 

bays, 24 feet ; but horse-forks are within the reach of all, and the larger 

a bay the more it will hold in proportion to its size. If the bam is ^uilt 

with 13 feet posts,* each of 

these bays will hold 18 tons 

of hay, and the whole barn, 

including the rooms for 

straw, 50 tons at least The 

floor is too narrow for 

grain purposes only, but 

for a grass farm 12 feet is 

wide enough. There should 

«.. -v "V r» ju j»- m r^' ^ r d -i^ • be thrcc doors in each end- 

Fig. 7a — X. X. DvffrttM the Floor Gtrt for Pittttft£ . 

Down Fodder to Fted Room Directly Below. onc in the gable for ventila- 
ting the hay when first put in ; next the floor and straw rooms the bays should 
be boarded up 4 feet. The basement underneath the straw rooms is intended 
for the manure from the cows, thus keeping it protected from the weather. 
Next comes the cow-stable. Behind the cows there should be a bin 
made 4 feet wide, to hold muck, leaves, &c., for bedding ; this should be 

w arranged so that the par- 
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tition boards can be taken 
out as the muck is used, 
the cows to be kept in 
stanchions; 3 feet to a cow 
is my rule ; some use only 
2|, but 3 is none too much. 
The stable will hold twen- 
ty head.' I prefer a dirt 
floor for cows, having wood 

Y\t.7i.-vr. Double Window for Filling Root Cellar ^^^ **»© manure and hind 
—l. Pump—}. Root Washer. feet only. In front is a feed 

room 4 feet wide ; next a root cellar, an indispensable adjunct to a cow-stable ; 

this should have double walls to prevent freezing. Over the cistern a room 

will be left 12 by 24 feet ; this can be used for a calf-shed and hospital, or 

sheep-shed, or place for storing wagons in winter and sleighs in summer, &c 

Of the cost of such a bam I say nothing, because no two sections have 
the same prices for lumber, &c. 

The manure shed can be left open, being supported by posts only, or 
boarded up as shown in plan. Perhaps the first would be the better plan 
on some accounts. 

Corn Crib. 

The accompanying elevation and plan show the design of a neat, com- 
pact and convenient corn crib, built by a Long-Island correspondent, and 

* If taller, the barn would be more spacious, hold more hay, and cost but little m'ore-~ 
the roof being the aame. 

@e^^ 
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which aAer several year* trial, he finds to uismr the intended pnipose 
to his satisEKtiun. It is 30 feet long, 4 feet wide at Bilta and 5 at platea ; 
the middle cross projectioD is 6 feet long, at whkh (he aib m eMily filled 



or emptied. The main post*, 4 bjr 6 inches, are Sfeet fromtopof siUs to 
top of plates — those ol the projection sue 6 Tcct I inches. The sills being 



inches above ground, 
capped with invert- 
ed milk-pans. Theae 
pans,by the way.should 

the rascally nts will 
Tig. 73. — Ground Plait. sometimes jump, ding 

to these rims, and throw themselves into the crib. The sides are pine 
strips s inches wide, set just far enough apart to hold the smallest ears. 
Movable boards keep the com from the central llaor. which is used tot 
shelling and storing the cob*. 




A Good Cork House. 



One of the best and most convenient buildings for this purpose, is the 
one on the fann of George Gf.ddes, 
near Syracuse, N. V, It is sixteen 
feet wide and sixty feet long, aod baa 
a capacity for more than four thou- 
sand bushels of eats. Fig. 74 is > 
cross section of the building. A 
wagon may be driven in, at one end, 
through the whole length, and out of 
it at the other. The com is deposit- 
ed on each side — the space being five 
feet wide at top and three at bottom. 
„, A strong upright timber is placed 
Fig. i^—SicUen of Cfrn-Hauii. for this purpose at every ten feet, > L 
leaning toward the w^on way, as the figure indicates. Smaller timbers () 
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are placed between. The hoiizontal alats, for holding tl 
ceuivdy Ucked on the inside oS these upright timbers, ai the ipacei are 
filled Iroia the bottom upwards. Short naiJs being used for this purpose, 
the slats are easily knocked off as Ibe corn ja . discharged. When the 
space* become nearly full, the com is thrown upward wilb a scoop shovel, 
over the top of the timbers. The nprtght timbers merely rest on ihe floor, 
tn which they are secured by a nail, and may be readily taken out at any 
time. They are strongly ironed to (he timbers above, and iron bracei 
coi\tiect these timbers to the posts. No advantage having been found tc 
result from inclined upright strips on the weather side, the posts are madt 
perpendicular. Poles extend tbe whole length of the roof near the peak, 
for suspending trussed seed com. For the purpose of excluding rats, the 
Qooi is made of light two-inch platik, and the underpinning being three 
feet high, except at the doors, they cannot gain admittance. Icon grates 
with spaces too small for them to enter, are placed in the underpinning to 
admit air, and to prevent Ihe decay of the limber. After the house is Glled 
with com in autumn, both doors are thrown open, and the wind sweeps 
through freely, causing a rapid drying of tbe ears — during which time 
movable gates are placed in tbe doorways to shut out tntraden. 



Foin.TR7 Houses — Design I. 

A correspondent of the Countky GzntleHan in Maryland, fnmiahes 
tu the outline of the plan here described, from which we have made 
the above elevation. It was erected a year ago, at a cost of (61.75, ' 
iDclndlDg the frame, which was supplied from (he woods. It gives ent 



Length 16 feet— width 10 feet Height in front 10 feet ; in rear, 6 feet. 
Weather-boarded up and down, with strips 4 Inches wide of half inch 
stuff over joints ; underpinning of brick, 10 Inches high. The entire floor 
«u dug out one foot deep, then a layer of oyster shells 4 inches thick, 
in ; then gravel 2 inches, and clear sand z inches, and over all gas t 
inches, making, in a short time, a hard, solid floor. 

It is divided into three compartment* by two wooden partitions, beginning L 
C^^ ; =«=g 
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a inthea from the two crou silli, (which 




also nnderpinned,) and 
Ig up 3 fMt ; (rtwn 
there to the roof the par- 
re of cominoD 
laths. The nest 
Din ate on a wide board 
lat rests on [he diTnion 
ill, and when a hen shows 
V\t.Tf,.—GrnindPlan—k. A. N.a,. a dispmiiion to set the 

De«t U tDTned around, and she Tinds herself within the sitting room, wh«tc 
■be is secure frotn all intrusion. There is a door into each division at the 
the back of the hoiue. It is kept icrupulousl; dean, and white-waahed 
frequently. 

The roosts are four in number, tunning across the house, and fit in 
little grooves made of wood nailed on the side walls and paititions, and 
are taken down daily, and once a month are coated with gas tar. The 
yard is in front, (he whole width of the house, and 3j leet long, surrounded 
with a fence 8 feet' high, of palings. In a colder climate than ours the 
house could be lined inside iif desirable. 



DESIGN II. 
The above engraving represeota a nore substantia] and expensiv* 
poultiy'hooae, built of stone, although brick or wood may be cmplor- 
edi adopting the same general arrangement. The ground plans were 
furnished by J. H. Dickkuun of New-Haven Co., Conn. If bnilt 
of wood, the posts of the frame maj be about g leeE, the sills reMing on 
walls of concrete about 3 feet above ground, where a sli^t inclination 
can tw selected. Seven and a half feet will do for the feeding room and 
manure pit — formed by running a concrete wall three feet high, aa shown , 
at the dotted lines in 6g. 7S. The rear door, (not seen in the view,) admits 
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irf muck or loam, as needed. Tba windows on the south oi front tide 
give light and warmth. 

The second Door may be talhed up the roof, to give sulEcient height in 
the centre, which will be 4} feet under the eaves of the looC The nesta 
are set in the putition, one foot from the Qoor, one (i>ot high, and one and 



L 



L 



Fig. jg. Fig. n.Sict-4 Fla^. 

a half feet long, open at both ends with a slide door, which is reversed 
wlien a hen is sitting, so thai she is placed in the apposite or ail ting-room, 
and thus tl>e others never disluib her, A door to communicate between 
the rooms and windows in the end and south side will give sufficient light 
and warmtli. The whole should be lathed and plastered, or may be con- 
structed of concrete walls, which will make a warmer and moie durable 
building. 

This plan will give for So feet of outside wall 800 feet Hoor, and while 
the lowei floor is much the best fur roosting and feeding, the hens quite 
readily ascend to lay and sil, and with equally good success. I find this 
room BulGcient to winter 100 fowls by having liberty to roam at large in 
pleasant weather, and conRned in a yard during the season when they ate 
destructive to growing crops. The cost will vary according lo prices of 
material. One hundred bushels of shell lime would be sufficient to con- 
crete the walls, with small stone and graveL 

DESIGN III. 

This design is furnished by J. C. Thompson of Statcn Island, N. Y., 

and is the result of thorough experience, and the description is so replete 

with valuable hints, as well as minute instructions for the erection and 

furnishing of the building, as amply lo compensate tor its length. 

The foundation is 8 by lo feet ; durable posts set well into the ground, 
projecting 6 inches above the level of the ground, on which the foundation 
timbers are laid. The rest of the frame is made of joists or wall strips ; 
planks are sunk a few inches into the ground on the inside and outside of 
, the foundation timbers, and held there by pegs- In summer all may be , 
removed If needed lo admit air, or only the inside or outside planks 
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Ti(. ta.—Tlkmfint'i Pt^lrf Hrxti. 
nmored, which preventi rat* from harboring about thebonie, at thej will 
do in atone Ibundationa. 
The building is g feet nide by 30 feet long, 6 feet high in front and $( 

in the rear, endo.sed with (ongued and grooved pine Ixiarda ; roo( hein- 
lock boards, full length, running oat and forming a shed ovei the Iront 
4 feet wide, the whole covered with tin. The inside U ceiled with boarda 
over head and aiound the ends and aides, being filled in with sawdost or 
shavingi as the ceiling boarda were being put on, except over bead, which 
need not be stuffed. 

A sixteen inch square blind ventilator is set in the roof^ at the middle 
and at the highest part of the roof. At the bottom of the ventilator, on 
the inside of the house, is a shutter hung on hinges ; this on be pulled 
up and closed, or let down by a cord or wire, as required, according to the 
•tale of the weather. 

In rroni ofihe house, on the outside there are two sliding sashes, (set 
on «asb rollers.) each 4} feet wide and 4 feet high, set in sliding strips at 
lop and bottom. In warm weather they are slid Out to and cover the 
dead wood at the ends of the house. These sashes are made so that the 
panes slide in from the top, in grooves made in the bars, and meet end lo 
end, which saves the lime and labor of setting with putly, so that when a 
glass is broken it costs no time or labor to slide the glass down to close 
the brolten space by slipping in another at the top ; being so easily repair- 
ed, It is sure lo be done. Sashes made on this plan are i^ inches thick 
at the bottom and sides, and three-fourths at the top, tennoning the bars, 
(planed on each side, to admit of sliding the glass in.) The bars are ten- 
noned into the bottom rail, and cut out at the lop, 90 as lo let the tongue 
lap well on lo the lop rail, which is made 4 inches wide, to give strength 
lo the bars, they being nailed to the top of the frame. The bars are set 
to receive 6 by 8. 7 by g, or 8 by lo panes, according to fancy. Small 
. panes are the cheapest, and as more bars ate used, there is leas danger 
of breakage, and less cost to repair and keep in order. 
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The inside shutters are made of tongued and grooved pine boards, well 
battened, with sash rollers on the bottom ends to admit of easy moving. 
They run in a sliding frame at top and bottom, and when open run 
behind the dead wood ends inside the house. When closed they are 
hooked together on the inside ; this, with a pin put in the frame behind the 
shutter when closed, or a stick the length of the shutter dropped into the 
groove behind it when closed, makes a secure listening. 

As the house runs east and west the long way, the nine-foot window faces 
the sun as it rises, shining directly on the roosts, giving the hens the full 
benefit of the sun in winter when most required. The roosts are placed in 
the west end, but not secured to the house. They may be laid on a frame 
hung on wires from the roof, or secured on four or six posts set in the ground 
— say three in the rear and three in the front ; the front ones 12 to x8 inches 
high, the rear ones a foot higher ; a strip on each from front to rear, for 
bearers to receive the roosts, which run lengthwise. The roosts used are 
flat 3 inch fence strips, 12 feet long, laid about a foot apart ; a nail tacked 
in the bearer on the lower side of each roost keeps them from sliding down. 
The roosts being a little on the incline, the highest are filled first at roosting 
time, and so on till all are filled. The hens thus roost compactly and keep 
each other warm in winter ; in fact, they form a solid body of fowls — a space 
5^ by 12 feet seating a hundred head comfortably. Flat strips are best for 
roosts, because the hens' toes cannot pass below their feathers, which they 
will do on small round roosts ; and in extremely cold weather, in cold 
houses, their toes are very apt to be frozen. 

In summer the roosts must be spread out level and as wide apart as pos- 
sible, so as to keep them cool ; as the stock is generally reduced as warm 
weather approaches, my house accommodates one hundred head. Build- 
ings may be made larger or smaller, according to the number desired to 
be kept 

For nests I use butter or lard tubs, or medium-sized deep cheese boxes, 
set ^n the ground around the easterJy end of the house ; another tier on a 
shelf over the first 

There are no permanent nests, shelves or roosts ; everything is portable, 
so that each and all can be removed and cleaned and greased at pleasure. 
The house, being new and clean, will be first well white-washed inside in the 
spring ; then oiled with lamp oil^ (not paint oil, as that dries^) put on with 
a brush ; any kind of pot skimmings, melted and put on warm, will do as 
well as oil. Hen lice cannot live in grease for a moment. Nests can be 
treated in the same way. Tubs are better than boxes, the corners being 
nice harbors for vermin, out of which it is hard to drive them. Portable 
nests are better than permanent ones. When you desire to set a hen, take 
a clean tub nicely strawed, (do not use hay,) throw in the bottom some (lour 
of sulphur, dry earth or wood ashes, put in the eggs, and set the tub in the 
place occupied by the setting hen at night ; she can be removed to the sitting 
room next morning by gently placing a hat over her and carefully moving her. 
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The sitting-room is a place provided for >11 sitting bens, where the tubs 
are placed in tine along the lidca of the room in the order ihcy are taken 
-no matter if 10 or zo tubs are in the room. The hens are not permit- 
to leave the room until the brood is hatched. Kvery morning all are 
carefully removed from their nests, and ample food and drink given them. 
They eat and quickly return to their nests. At hatching time the chicks 
ire given to the tightest hen, or the one that is the palest about the gills 
)r head, being careful to reaivni Ike tmfty mil, for there must nev 
iny more nests than hens in the room, or some stupid hen will take . 
without eggs. If the broods come out small in number, tbey may at night 
be put by one hen. 

There is a decided advantage in removing each hen every day, ai anj 
injury to the eggs can be discovered, the ncsta made clean, and the chicks 
cared for as they begin to peep ouL Any observer will see at a glan 
the advantage of a silling.room over the ordinary way of hatching chicks. 

But I must return to the house. Now, it will be seen that vrith a 
foot window in front, adoot in the east end, (which is closed in winter, c 
and filled in,) a door in the west end, and a ventilator in the root 'he house 
is about as nearly turned vul e/daort as it well can be for a summer bouse:. 

At the west end of the building is a shed 8 feet by 10, tight boarded o 
the north side ; at the west end and in front hot-bed sash are set on their 
ends, forming an enclosure into which the west door of the hen-hoi 
opens. This shed ia used as a feeding and drinking- place in winter, and 
in extremely cold and stormy weather the holes in front of the house and 
the door to the shed are closed ; in line weather all are opened, allowing 
the largest liberty. 

Breeding Coop. 
The accompan[nng ligure represents a breeding coop, which will be 
found convenient under some dtcumstances. The advantage which it 
possesses, is that it 
may be moved ftom 
place to place with 
little trouble, furnish- 
ing fresh earth and 
grass for bottom — 
giving something of 
the advantage of a 
greater range. It majr 
T'^tt.—BrudiitgCtef/trFrtuh. likewise be used for 
utting hens. It is 13 leet long, 4 feel high and 4 uride. F. is the nest 
box, entered inside ; H. door for withdrawing eggs ; A. windows, each % 
pane of glass, fastened inside by carpet hooks i E. E. posts 4 feet higl 
l>y 4 inches, to nail boards and slats ; B. door. The rear, not shown it 
\ the cut, is made of inch boards, with door, and with hen-hole. This pi 
) was furnished by a Lockpott correspondent. 
^C^- : ^ -^:>^ 



ligb,2 
is plan A 
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VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES IN RURAL ECONOMY. 




Cattle Fastenings. 

ON THE GROUNDS of Herendeen & Jones of Geneva, we ob- 
served a mode of fastening cattle in their stalls, that appeared to 
possess advantages peculiar to itself, and which circumstances may render 
just the thing for some farmers. It secures the animal's head in position, 
without the close confinement incident to stanchions. 

The stalls are 3 feet wide from centre to-centre ; and are separated from 
each other by vertical partitions at the mangers only. These partitions 

are nearly 3 feet high, and about 2 feet 
wide. Fig. 82 represents an end view 
of one of the stalls as seen from the 
place where the animal stands — a. a, 
being the partitions made by nailing 
plank on vertical scantling posts. Up- 
right iron rods, b, 3., (about i inch in 
giti^^ diameter,) bolted on the partitions at 
^ the upper ends, and running into the 
sill at the lower, allow the chain rings 
Fig. tx-^rius Section 0/ Stall, ^ gii^e freely up and down with the 

rusing or lowering of the heads. The fastening at c, is simply a cross- 
bar and ring, and the two rings admit lengthening or shortening the loop, 
according to the size of the animal. 

Fig. 83 is a side View of the stable and stall, of which the following are 
the various dimensions : Whole width of stable about 14 feet inside ; 

width of feeding pas- 
sage, 4 feet ; width of 
manger, from front to 
rear, 2 feet ; width of 
floor, from manger to 
gutter, 4| feet ; width 
of manure gutter, i\ 
feet. 
It is not necessary 
Fig. 83.— CfMf Section of Stable. to have any partitions 

between the stalls, except those which separate the mangers, as the chain 
loops hold the catties' necks, and prevent them from hooking each other. 
The result is quite similar to that of stanchions, with the exception that 
more liberty is allowed the animals. 

n WiNANS' Cow StABLES. 

J^ The cow stables of R. Winans of Maryland, are so peculiar in their 
(j arrangement and construction, and possess some important advantages. 
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that «c deem Ihem worthy afa description, the aDbiUnce of which we ob- 
tain from the Country Gentleman. Slibles like these, with e^ted or 
■parred floors, are better adapted to the warmer winter* of (he Middle 
States than (hole of the extreme north, where tb« freeung of the manure 
would tend to dog the openingt. 



Fir S4.— H'lwio'i Ctm Slatlu. 

The stable! are either 34 feet in width, with double iMld roof| tmd a. 
row of stalls on each sidt a central passage way, or 12 feet in width with 
■ingle pitch roof and stalls on one side. The stalls are not placed ofrDj-j- the 
building, as usual, but in the direction of its length, as shown in thesccom- 
paniFtTig cot, (fig. i^.) Each cow has a stall to lierself, and stands with 
her ri^t side towards the passage, so as to be accessible for milking. 
small wooden bar is suspended along the farther aide of the stall ; a rope 
at either end running to the passage way, so that the cow ma; be gently 
drawn close to the slats when required for milking or otherwise. The 
following are the dimensions : 

Stalls 5 feet wide at floor ; lol feet long. 

Feeding trough 2\ feet wide ; planit floor, for fore feet, 3 feet ; iron grate 
floor, 5 feet — giving total length io\ feet. 

Grate bars of floor, I inch wide ; Jinchdeep; scinches apart each way. 

Floor of stall about 3 feet above floor of building ; the plank part I) 
inches lower than the grating, and covered with say i inches depth of earth. 

Guards on the floor a little forward of the eiuva%, to prevent the co ' 
turning, as she otherwise might I 

Vertical rounds between stall and passage, 2 inches in diameter, 9 inches J 
ipart, removable one or more at a time — for milking, as shown by the ( 

» ^=^ 
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dotted lines in the engraving, and for feeding, as shown by those spread 
apart at the feeding trough. 

The height of the cow above the floor of the passage, is such that the 
person milking stands instead of sitting, and is intended just to suit the 
milker's convenience in this posture. 

The deposits under the stalls fall upon the floor of the stable, which has 
an outward slope of 6 inches in 12 feet, and are daily removed through a 
thutter on the outside, not seen in the cut. 

A shutter in the weather boarding above, (shown by a cross bar on one 
of the boards in the cut,) opens for ventilation as may be necessary. 

It should be added that these stables ^ere designed after Mr. Winans' 
experience had enforced the distinct conviction that cows kept for milk 
will give a larger and more evenly sustained product, by being stabled the 
year round, free from sudden changes in diet or mode of life. Hence the 
objection of inconvenient access that might otherwise arise, is greatly ob- 
viated. A short inclincfd plane is provided, movable on wheels, upon 
which the cow is led into the stall, and there aberemaios, under this system, 
for months, or for the whole year together. A board partition separates 
the several stalls. The cow is tied by a cord of suflicient length to allow 
great freedom of movement, and the slack avoided by attaching the end 
to a small weight, which has room for play between the floor of the build- 
ing and that of the stall. Nearly the same comfort is provided lor the 
animal as in a loose box, and there is no possibility of its getting its feet 
into the manger, or injuring itself in any way. The stables here described 
wert built very simply and plainly, with no expenditure for display. Water 
being easily obtainable, was carried in pipes along the upper frame through 
which the rounds are inserted in front of the stall, and thence directly into 
the tub with which each is provided. This tub was alwaws illled, and 
was provided with plug at bottom, to draw off the contents if desired. 
The cross-barring in the grate is a preventive against slipping, and by the 
use of iron instead of wood, the surface of the bars to which manure might 
adhere, was lessened. The earth in front i^ gritty enough to aid in this 
respect, and at the same time the hoofs are kept from growing to too great 
length. A small blackboard was attached to the partition at the foot of 
each cow, on which every week or ten days her milk was registered, to 
ascertain whether the yield of each was well kept up-^also any other 
memoranda of importance. About 200 cows were kept in these stables, 
and yielded an average of two and one-tenth gallons of milk per dajfcr 
the year ; they were almost invariably gaining in flesh meantime, and the 
air about them, even in very warm weather, was pure and sweet The 
cows were nearly as clean as if constantly groomed. Wooden slats would 
doubtless answer for these stalls, but the iron being found preferable, and 
the owner having facilities for providing that material, was substituted to 
A advantage. A small car was used for distributing feed up and dow& the 
/^ passages. 
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Barn Doors dm Rollers. 
Thete doors posseu Bome advaiit^es avti (hose hang on hinges, and 
are also allended with some objections. The advantages are, theji are 
not thrown open oi beaten about by the wind ; they occupy less room in 
opening, and mow drifts interfere but slightly with their opetati on. Their 
disadvantages ace, the greater dilliculty of ciusiog them to shut closely, 
and their liability not to work well, when applied to imperfectly built burw, 
or to those distorted by sagging or settling. These disadTantages, how- 
ever, may be obviated by perfect workmanahip. 

The accompanying figure represents a door thus conslrncletl — the door 

made unallec In propoctioti to the rest of the wotl(,in order to show more 

distinctly the mode ol 

hanging. It : 



F timbers within to inter> 
' fere with opening and 
shotting. Asmall,hoTi- 
lontal, wooden rail (a.) 
made of a plank set on 
edge, is placed over lb« 
doot or opening, and on 
its upper edge i* a inull 
iron bar. On this the 
hangings {i. i.) rolL A 
flange on the inside oftbe 
_ wheels, and in the beat 
f made rollers on both 
sides, keepsthem to their 
Fig. Sj.— Smu Zi<wr^.» BMirt. places. The Ijoltom of 

the door is kept close to the side of the bam by small hookaof iron, (c.^.,) 
which press against » horizontal iron slrip nailed to the lower edge of the 
outside of tlic door. Hooks should be placed at proper intervals to 
bold the door when open as well as when shuL Small cast-iron anti- 
friction rollers, if placed on these hooks, and also inside the door* 
against the tide of the bam, will cause the doors to mn easily and pre> 
vent chaGi^, 

A vertical strip is to be nailed ag;ainil the door pott outside, and another 
one on theouter edge of the door inside, so that when it is shut, these two 
strips, coining together, farm a close joint, and exclude the cold air. 
Rolling doors, here described, are especially adapted to inside paititiona, 
where the accurate exclusion of cold air is not so esssential. 

To protect the rollers and rail from rain and snow a hotizontal cap [d.) A 
a loot or more in width, should extend over the whole, (J 

c^> -^=@ 
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Door Hasps. 

Every door which is often used should be furnished with a good self- 
fastening latch, but it sometimes happens that on out-buildings, which are 
less frequently visited, and which must be secured with a padlock at night, 
a common hasp is regarded as sufficient. Often the single strap is placed 
over the staple, and during the day-time is £utened to its place by a small 
wooden pin, and not unfrequently with a com cob. Several motions must 

of course be made every 
time the door is opened, 
and when it is closed again. 
, Sometimes the pin is lost, 
'"•^^KT and then a search must be 
Fig. 86. made for a stick or a 

brokenlimbof a tree to supply its place. To obviate this inconvenience 
a hasp has been contrived and nAich introduced into use, like that shown 
In Bg» 86. A small hook is attached, moving on a rivet, so as to supply 
the place of the pin, and is thus always on hand. Still several motions 
are required in closing and opening. We have made a still further im- 
provement, as shown in fig. 87, 
>^=as»fe . which we find a great conveni- 
ence ; and which may be £uten- 
@^ ed and un^tened almost as readi- 
ly as the best latch. A projection 
^^^' '7* is made on the lower side, as dis- 

tinctly shown by the figure, which is dropped into the staple, and holda 
the door securely. Another staple is placed on the opposite side of the 
hinges, by which it is as readily £Mtened open. At night the loop is slip- 
ped on the staple and secured by padlock. This hasp will do for doors 
that are frequently used or passed many times a day. 
The one shown in the accompanying figures combines all the advantages 

of a self-fastening latch and hasp. During the day, 

when used, the hasp operates like a common 

1)11, straight latch — the loop slipping over the catch 

iJ il'L. ^^ . quite as readily, and always in position— acting as 

iin _ latch or hasp without trouble or extra motions. 

|f^ The padlock should han^ suspended by a small 









rig. 88.— Gt/cA, DrivM _ 

iptt4f the Post, Fig. P^^Laick or Ha»p, 

chain, at a convenient distance firom the staple, to be used at night — ^the 
hasp always adjusting itself bv the simple act of shutting the door. 
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Barn-Door Fastenings. 

The following it detcribed by L. D. Snook, and U simple, oonvenieiit 
and easily made 3 A. and B. are portions of bam-doora. K. ia a wooden 
bar 4 feet in length, si in width and three-quartera of an inch thick, loosely 




Fig. 90. 

bolted at one end, as shown, (fig. 90 ;) a, a, are cleats nailed on each door 
with a portion sawn away for the resting thereon of the bar K. The 
dotted lines show the position of the bar, resting against the cleat C. when 
the doors are to be opened. 
Another mode is the following (fig. 91) fomished by M. E. Merchant, 

of Chenango Co., N. Y. A. B. repre- 
sent the two doors inside. D.D. two stan* 
dards attached to the lever C. by tenons 
fitting sufficiently loose to allow the 
lever to work up and down. The le^^r 
is bolted to the cross-piece of the door 
midway between the standards D. D. 
By raising the lever the upper standard 
drops out of its fastening, and the lower 
rises from the same. The &stemng 
for the other door is nothing but a 
block of wood six or eight inches long 
and one and a half thick, and one of 
the same on the opposite side of the 
door, fastened together by a pin at a., and resting on a pin at b. The dot 
ted lines show the position of the fastening when the door is open. 




Fig. 91. 
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Sheep Racks. 

C. T. H. of KnowIesTille, N. V., has sent us a description of m mode of 
eonttnicting 8he«p-tuk>, which w* illustrate In the aeaniipMying figare*. 
It is a good and cheap contrivance and may be adapted to racks for other 
purpose*, b; adding vertical slats, aod by varying the size i Take two 
boardt i6 feel loog and lo inchei wide for one side, and three pieces si 



Fi|. i)i.—SIUif-Ratk-^i4lt StcHfrn—id /ttt Int. i 



-Kin ^riA-IU^it 



feet lon{ and 6 inches wide for cleats ; nail one piece on each end and 
one in thf middle, with No. 8 wrought nails; that will form one side, 
(fig. 91.) Make ends the same, 3 feet long (fig. 93.} Take heavy hoop iron 
ij inches wide, make a 
staple (fig. 94) by bending 

it, to be nailed on the end 

r>t.')%.-E~dS,cii^. %/.,! of 'ho" section ; cut the 

'"v; SiafUifJttiiH hoop iron 18 inches long, 

punch two holes in each 

^_^_^ end, the same distance, 

B^OMIP so that when it is bent 

Tig. 'n.stafb', 9X 1^*" the hole* will be op- FEf. n.—fCt^iv «» Ctr- 

'•"*■■ posite; put a wrought ■"''■ 

nail through and clinch. Mortice two square hole* through each end of 
aide sections, (one in the middle fot stay) for staple to go through. Make 
a half round key tapering, drive them tight, and you have aa solid a rack 
as one could wish. This rack can be taken apart in one minate, and be 
stored la small compass in a stable or thed. 

Cattle Racks for Feeding. 

represents a good stout box for feeding cattle. It (a 
about 6 feet square, made of oak 
plank and corner pieces — a, is about 
30 inches wide, and i, and r. about 
8 or 10 inches wide — all inch and a 
quarter thick. Inch boards will do, if 
very securely nailed and clinched, but 
they will be more likely to be broken 
by the cattle. The space between a, 
and f  should l^e about 1 feet for full; 
Vif. ^—Sfuan Fttiirtt Box. grown Cattle. It loo large, the ani- 

mals will crawl in and make a bed of the box. Smaller ones for calves 
should be placed in a separate yard. Four animals feed at 
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Wakren Brown of New- Hampshire sends us tbe following contrivance, 
which he has used tof ten ycMS : The four posts which form the corners 
an 8 incbcf sqave, restiiig on sills st the bottom, and supporting i bean 
. _ on which rests the 

roo£ The lOcK 
|>To)ects on each 
side and at the 
ends, to cover the 
animals while cat* 
log. The tide* and 
ends of the rack 
are made frosa 
round %ticka one 
foot in diameter, 
'«■"■ split in two, which 

are framed into the posts. A door is laid around the radt for the animals 
to stand upon, and allow a passage around it. When the groand it dry 
the floor maybe dispensed with, and the posts set in the ground. Some of the 
advantages of this rack are— iit, It is simple and durable, and almost anj 
one who has tbe tools can build it. 2d. The food is kept clean and dry, tha 
roof keeping the weather from iL It can be used for horses, cattle or sheep. 
Another correspondent (H. R. W.) describes a rack intended to prevent 
animals from chasing each other around it, and it is well adapted to ani- 
mals not disposed to be quiet and mind theii own business. He says : 

" For some years I have soiled live or six cows, and during that time have 
been at my wit's ends to contrive how to keep the strong from over-feeding 
and the weakfrom famishing. Small andscparateboxesdo pretty well — only 
Ihcy are easily overturned and troublesome to Gil. The plan upon which I 
now depend has the experience of two years to recommend it, and seems 
effectually to bailie the queen of the yard, who now eats her proper allow- 
ance in close and peaceful proximity to her feebler associates. You may get 
the idea of it from the fbUowing sketch, adapted to the wants of four animals. 
"It is nothing more than 
a box about 6 faet square, 
set upon timber or stone, 
the bottom laid with open 
joints lor ventilation, and 
the sides boarded up iS 
> inches. Two partitions, 
crossing each other, divide 
- it into four equal parts. 
These partitions are car- 
ried up above the sides 
high enough to blind the 
pi|. ^ cows from each other and 

•*=© 
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prevent their qaarrelling. The only important parts of the arrangement 
are the projecting arms or cross-bars which extend beyond the box and 
between the cows to a distance of three feet on either side. Each cow now 
takes possession of a corner and feeds secure from unexpected horns and 
rear attacks. For should the queen cow, as at the first she undoubtedly will, 
£uicy every other portion better than her own, and conclude to take forci- 
ble possession, she must first execute a deliberate and tedious retrograde 
movement, involving an entire change of base. Her intended victim sees 
all this, and walks at her leisure out of the open comer, round into the 
place just made vacant by her belligerent majesty. After a few games of 
such puss in the corner, it comes to be generally understood that it does 
not pay, and it is soon abandoned. Any other division of the space 
would not be so favorable, as not leaving so much room for the retreating 
cow. As exhibited, it is hardly possible for one animal to confine and 
worry another. This is all important to one who raises valuable stock. 
Since adopting this simple contrivance, I have been satisfied with the 
equal distribution of the good things in my cattle-yard, and the uni* 
form condition and health of the animals. 

Farm Gate 

A correspondent has sent us a rough sketch and description of a cheap 
and simple farm gate, lyhich we have re-drawn and put into shape. This 
gate appears to be well adapted to such openings as do not require to be 
passed frequently, as for example the entrances to the more remote fields 
of the farm. 

Fig. 99 is a plan — ^the two posts A. and 6. are to be placed in snch 




Fig. 99. 
position towards each other that the gate C. will slide between them, and 
also turn 90 degrees, or at right angles to the line of the fence, the cross 
pieces on which must be nailed on the right side of the post A. and on 

the lefk side of B. This cross - 

piece should be an inch and a ====b^=; 
half thick when the gate lum- 
ber is an inch thick. The 
end pieces of the gate should 
be on the side opposite the 
post A., so as to slide by A. 
and snug up to B. D. is the 
latch post of the fence. 
An improvement is to have 
a roller with flanges for the upper slot of the gate to run upon, as 
shown in section in fig. 100, and with a side view in fig. 10 1. The shank 





Fig. toa 



Fig. loi. 
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under the roller enten an augar hole k the aroai piece, and turns in 
bote as the gate is swung open or shuL The roller is of cast-iron. Fi^ 
toi ahont the whole contrivance, with the gate open. 

Syphon. 

It often happens that it becomes desirable to drain apond, cellar, qaairr 
or other excavation without the trouble, time or expense of cutting a deep 
ditch. J.P. jAYorKentuckyigivei 
in the anneud figure the mode he 
has adopted. To slart the syphoa, 
stop both ends and fill with water 
through Che vertical branch ; then 
turn the cock* so as to cut off C< 
municalion with the air j open the 
upper end of the syphon Grst, 
then the lower end, and the water 
will run freely. Now when 
collects in the bend of the syphon, 
by opening the cock B, the air 
03.— .l»»™. ascend in the pipe at C. Then 

dose B., open A., and pour in water to fill the part C. In this manner . 
the air can be taken out with little trouble. Care should be taken in join- 
ing the branch to the syphon that the end does not go inside at all. In 
case the branch might freeie, it may be joined at D. with a screw so as to 
be removed. The end where the water escapes should be a little smaller 
than the rest of the pupe. 

Osier Bands for Cornstalks and Straw. 
Nurserymen and others are fiuniliar with the mode of twisting loops on 
the smaller ends of the long shoots of the osier, in order to use them with 
facility for bands, in tying up bundles of trees. As the osier is gradaally 
coming into use as bands for straw, cornstalks, and for other larm poiposes, J i 
we hase frequent inquiries as to the mode of using them. U 

r^E. ~— =^0^ 
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When they sure kept cut down yearly, the shoots sent up are six or eight 
feet long, and the third of an inch or so in diameter. This cutting down 
must be done in autumn, winter, or early in spring before the buds swell, ^ 
to prevent the check in growth always resulting from cutting away expand- 
ed buds or young leaves. The shoots may be used either in autumn or 
spring, aod work best after a day or two wilting. To use them expedi- 
tiously, a loop is formed at the smaller end, through which the larger end 
is thrust, and then drawn tightly by placing the knee or boot upon the 
bundle. The two ends are then secured together by a twist 

Before forming the loop, about two feet of the smaller end must be ren- 
dered flexible by 
twisting. This is 
done by holding it 
iirmly in the left 
hand, as shown in 
fig. 104, and whirl- 
ing the other end 
rapidly, so as to 
give it the twist 
Then the twist- 
ed part is bent 

Fig. tf>i,^Mod€ a/ Twisting the Smaller End* (if Owrs,^€' ^^ound the small- 
paratory ta Forming the Loop. ^^ fingers, and the 

two parts brought 
parallel ; the fore 
finger is placed be- 

Fig. xos^^Mcde of Twisting and Looping Osiers,' preparatvty^y'^^^^^^^^V^^^t 

to Using them as Bands. and the twisting 

continued until the loop is made, as shown in fig. 105, and the end tied in 
a knot A little practice enables any one to perform this operation rapidly 
— ^the bending and looping being done in a moment by the left hand, while the 
twisting is done with the right hand, without any cessation from the beginning 
to the end of the work, a few seconds only being required for the whole. 

The best osiers, when cut and slightly wilted, are nearly as tough as 
leathern thongs, and will not only bear any ordinary degree of twisting, but 
possess sufficient strength for holding a bundle firmly together. 

Open Drains Lined with Stone. 

Every farmer knows the inconvenience of the washing of surface drains, 

used for conveying small brooks, and the floods which pour down swales 

in heavy storms. We have often seen such channels paved with cobble 

stones, which answered a good purpose, and over this paving the water 

rushed down without doing any injury. The difficulty is, the outer small 

i i stones are apt to be displaced by fi'ost and the plow, when running A 

Jj^ through fields. A correspondent of the Country Gentleman has sue- ^ 

ceeded well by adopting the mode of construction shown in the following U 
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cut, fig. 106. He cuts a broad ditch, and fills it half full of small and 

broken stones. He then 
selects broad or thick 
flat stones, some twenty 
inches long, and places 
them in parallel rows, 
not quite meeting in the 
middle, and forming a 
'«• «o6- trough like the letter V, 

as shown in the cot The thinner ends are placed inward ; and if of dif- 
ferent thicknesses, the small stones must be hollowed out, so as to 
make the tops as even and smooth as may be. These 
^Jf ditches must be, so far as possible, in perfectly straight 
II lines across the field, or along a boundary. Neither the 
J J plow nor frost will disturb them. 

A Hay Knife. 

J. G. HoMBT of Monroeton, Penn., gives the following 
statement and description : 

Being tired of cutting hay with an axe, I went to the 
blacksmith, taking about three feet of old buggy tire and 
one pound of cast steel, and showed how I wished him to 
make a hay>knife — told him to make two blades, 6. B., at 
about the angle shown, (fig. 107,) with the inner comers 
rounded and the inner edges thin and sharp. These blades 
were welded to one end of the tire, and the other end coiled 
for a handle. At A., (fifteen inches from the bottom,) 
was welded a step on which the foot is placed to thrust 
the knife into the hay. At C. the bar is curved out to 
keep the hand away from the cut hay. 

The cost of materials is from thirty to fifty cents ; cost 
of making one dollar. 
The knife herein described is forty-two inches long, and one and a 
quarter inches wide. 

Whiffletree Hooks. 

We have used for some vears the whiflletree hooks made and placed on 
his wagons by J. E. Morgan of Deerfield, N. Y., and find nothing of the 
kind so convenient for farm wagons. 

The hooks for attaching the smaller whifHetrees to the larger ones or 
eveners, are shown in the accompanying figure. The hooks attached to 
the ends of the evener are made of iron nearly an inch in diameter, and 
are consequently so strong as never to be in danger of bending, when sub- 
jected to the hardest draught of the team. A slot is made in the ends of 
the evener, so that these hooks may be turned about on the bolt to which 
they are attached, through more than half the entire circle. The bolt 
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being nearer the rear part of the evener, the hooks are thrown further off 
when they are turned backwards, and freely admit the single-trees to be 
hooked on. When turned forward into position for use, the points of the 
hook are nearly or quite in contact with the front side of the evener, and 
they cannot therefore by any possibility allow the single-trees to become 
detached — they are held as securely as if riveted on. The whole move- 
ment of placing on or removing the single-trees is performed in one or 
two seconds. The ends of the evener are faced with iron plate, so that 
the whole is strong and substantial, and cannot split or wear. Every one 
who sees this contrivance is struck with its simplicity and convenience, a 
single glance showing its character better than this description. 



f 





Fig. 108. Fig. 109. 

Fig. 108 represents a view of this contrivance, showing the end of the 
evener and of the middle portion of the single-tree. Fig. X09 is a plan, a. 
being the position of the hook when moved backwards to receive the single- 
tree, and d, the position in front when in use ; r. is a bolt for strengthen- 
ing the end. 

Turning and Mixing Manures. 

G. F, P. furnishes us the following description of an implement which he 
has successfully used for this purpose : I send you a drawing of a contrivance 
we have used for turning manure in the cattle ya rds, and found it to be a good 

thing. In this section we 

use large quantities of rye 

straw to litter the yards 

with during the winter ; this 

remains in the yards during 

the summer, and is carted 

out in the fall to the next 

year's planting ground. 

Fig. xio. It is necessary to turn the 

manure about mid-summer ; otherwise the top will be quite fine, and the 

bottom scarcely decayed at all. This work was formerly done with potato 

hooks, and was both slow and laborious. With a concern of this kind, 

and a good team, it can be done easily and done well. It is worked by 

pressing the tines into the manure, drawing it forward a few feet and then 
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backing up, I thfnii it will be understood without a deacriptioa. The 
one wc OM lut a head aboat three feet long ; the tinea arc made of three- 
quarter inch rod, with a shoulder and nut, so thej can be screwed tight ; 
tber eUend a foot below the bead, and pioiect forward slightlj, to ai to 
hold onto the manure. 

Stake-Holder for Sleds. 
L. D. Snook deacribei the following contritMice, whidi will prore con* 
vcnicnt for the purpose indicated : 

The genera] method of attaching stake* is to make a hole ofthenzede- 

■ired through the rove beam and outer edge of knee. It ii necdleu to state 

/\ that the making of an inch and a quarter hole 



. _ through these parts, and that too where 

\ J'^A i the greatest strain comes, cumot do olher- 

^ wise than weaken these most essential parts 

X I [r*^ ^ of a draft Bled. In the cut a hole is made 

S^^^^^^^^^^^^ through the rove M *■ of any desired aize^ 

Fig, III, On the knee, one and a half inches from 

the runner, is secured an iron band, as shown at B. It is plain to all th«t 

a ttake can be held firmer by this device than by the old method, and th« 

dnrability of the sled greatly enhanced. For the drawing of cord wood, I . 

would •nggest placing a Mcond iron band l>etw«en the first one and the rote, 

MiLft Rack. 
8. W. W11.COX of Sooth Milford, Maa*., aayi : The following cat rep- 
resents a rack which will 
hold forty-live pana of 
milk of large size, with a 
a free circulation of ur 
around each pan, which 
ause more cream to 
}n the milk than If 
n the cellar bottom. 
I It takes up but little 
I room, and can be taken 
I apart to wash or move to 
I any part of the house ; 
B and with this article it is 
easy to guard against ants, 
emmets, nuce, 1 
other kind of vermin, which are a pest in many house*. 

Scalding Troughs for Hogs. 
The following descriptions of a fixed, and of a portable scalding trough 
were furnished by correspondents. The first is from P, O. Tubpin of > ^ 
\J Kentucky, and he states that he has used it for several years. It consist 
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of A box of two iach pUnb, nud« two feet wide and about uTen leat long 
— the bottom being 
■heet-iron, and all 
watertight. Set the 

cut a foot deep and 
a foot wide, and as 
long a* the box, 
and build a chim- 
neyatoneend. The 
file ii built in tbc 
trench. Veij little 
fuel ii letjuired. — 
TheladdeT,eg.it4, 
Fig. ii-i.— Scalding Tr*Mih—mt FtrtabU. u jdaced within the 



If. 



box, to lift the hoK 
out of the hot water, 
by means of tho 

windlasi thown in 

-ThtLaddtr. fig. 113. 

^ 115 ahom a portable scalding Tat, the valne piored by long use. 
,..^ -~0 "^ One man scalded with it ninety-sii hogs in 

a day, and others had them dressed liy 3 
p. M. The box is about two by five feet. 
A copper pipe, about twelve inches in di- 
ameter, runs in the bottom of the vat from 
I front to rear and returns. Fill the vat 
k with water, and start the lire, and the 
I waterishotin twentymlnutes — little wood 
I being required. A rack over the pipe pro- 
tects it. The roller at the rear end, with 
with an inclined plane, slides the hog 
easily in and oat Currents of wind 
among buildings, require a ventilator on 
_(. the top of (he pipe. This portable trough 
is in constant use in the neighborhood where used by its itinerant owner. 

Stacking Hav by Horse-Power. 
The following figure (fig. I16) represents the mode adopted in the appa- 
ratus made lor the use of Raymond's Elevator, by J. H. Chapman of 
Clayville, N. Y., and which is applicable to any kind of fbrlt capable of 
running along a ri^>e suspended by means of a wheel and pulley. A aimi- 
lar mode of erecting the poles has been described to us by J. A. BelksaI" 
8, of Yates Co., N. Y. The following explanation will render the whole in- ^ ^ 
telligible: Thefour pulleys, i, 3, 3and4,hold the rope which works the ( 
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pallejr maiked No. I is atlachcd to the middle pole, the honebeing hitch- 
ed to the etid al d. No. a is hung at the lop bjr meaiu of a chain, and 



Fi(. 116.— stalking Hay. 
No. 3 i* attached to the fork at the tame point where the large rape Is 
futened — the rope to which the horse is hitched running thiough this 
No. 3 pulley around No. 4, and drawing along the loaded fork. The load 
it thus drawn to aajr detircd plac« on the Hack or licl^ and dropped bj- 
jeriiing the cord. 

The poles marked a. and t. are the main poles, and should be thirtj 
feet long ; c. it the same length as the main poles, and n used as the sheer 
pole (br supporting the others, snd (or this reason need not be more than 
four inches in diameter at the top ; the others may be a little luger. The 
o main poles should be bolted together with a Ibree-lburths inch bolt, 
d the sheer pole placed between them. They should set back from th« 
stack so as to rest on the sheer pole. 

'his contrivance may be raised in thirty minutes ; the pulleys being fii 
placed on the main poles, and the rope drawn througb them, a heavy stake 
is driven, the rope tied, the horse is then hitched, and with a tittle. care 
and steadiness, the poles are drawn up, resting on the sheer pole, and 
all is righL 

The lower end of each outer pole should be lashed to a strong stake, 
driven into the ground obliquely, by first making a hole with a crowbar. 
t two tripods are in most convenient position when placed far enough 
apart to give room for stack or rick, and to allow the loaded wagon to 
s between them. It will be obvious from the engraving that the same 
motion of the horse, attached to the rope d., which first elevates the fork- 
load, afterwards carries it along horizontally, until dropped at the predae 
point desired, by jerking the cord. 

l western correspondent gives us a description of another mode of 
stacking with horse-forks, which, with some modification, has been much 
adopted at the West The follomng is his description : 

"et one good stick, say 40 feet long, of some light timber, (we use h 

^pine raft oars;) dress it down so as to leave it strongest about 15 feet } 

J from the top. Take alight piece of timber iz feet long, {4by4pine,) and [ 

§<=*— -^^^^ -="^::^ 
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hing« it wiih iron, so as to allow it 40 lUt and lower or swing sidewise 
fully twO'thirds the way round, for an arm ; run a five-eighths rope from 
the endof theanu to the top of the pole, through a pulley made fast there, 
down the pole, and (aaten it on 
a pin for the purpose of raising 
and loweiidg the arm from the 
ground. Fasten three guy rope* 
to the top of the pole and raise 
it, first digging a little hole 
til- foot deep 10 keep the bottom 
of the polo in its place, and 
•ecure it by faitening ropes to 
•lakes, one of which is driven 
directly behind the pole, and 
the other two just £ir eaoi 
ahead to keep it from £>lling 
backwards. The guy rope* 
■hould be 60 feet each. The 
pole should lean toward the 
stack, so that when the load 
Kg. ti}.-*.. Af^'x^r^yi. >., ch(,*^^ pomes on the crane it swings of 
c, /'ft* Raft. ita own accord to the centre. 

One of the (brk-pulleys hangs on the end of the arm. one just under the 
ana on the pole, and one near the ground. This makes a better rigging 
in every way, and costs here (fork, ropes and all) about {25. 

The advantages are — ist A much larger rick can be built, and the hay 
poshed to any part of it easily by the stadcers; 2d. All your hayis thrown 
the middle of the rick, thereby preventing the settling of one side 
IS to lean the slack; 3d. It it taken from the ground without drag- 
ging against the side of the stack. With such a craae, ricks of thirty 
noie tons are put up very easily. 



FRUIT CULTURE. 



THINNING APPLES.— In the Bummer season orchardlsts who expect 
to be Buccessfiil, should commence their attention to thinning the 
fruit. A common practice is to let all grow together on the tree, including 
knurly, scabby, half-grown, curculio -stung, &c These being mined up 
with good fair specimens crowd them, and lessen their size and beauty 
as well as flavor. Take them in time, thin out all the bad ones, and 
several decided advantages will result It is much easier to pick these 
\ poor apples now, and cast them to the ground without basketing, than to k 
) hand pick them and convey them carefully down to the ground with the ( 
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general crop. • The difference in th% labor will be as one to four or &vt. 
This subject is very little appreciated ; yet when looked at deliberately it 
will be seen that the farmer might as well let the weeds grow with his 
corn, to be assorted from it at harvesting, as to allow worthless fruit to 
occupy through the whole season the place of that which is good 

Rolling Orchards. — ^The owners of orchards and fruit gardens differ 
on the practice of allowing their grounds to grow to grass. All agree that 
for several years, while the trees are young, cultivation is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and all intelligent cultivators know that a peach orchard, to be of 
any value, must always be kept mellow. Soils vary in richness, and some 
good orchardists allow old apple and pear trees to stand in closely crop- 
ped grass, but many are tempted to admit a turf merely for the sake of 
comfort in walking, when, in ^ct, the trees become stunted in consequence, 
and the fruit of only second size and quality. By employing the rule which 
we have recommended of never allowing the annual shoots to become less 
than a foot in length, (more is better,) they may perceive whether their 
trees are too feeble. The very common objection that plowing and har- 
rowing make the ground rough and unpleaisant to walk on, may be ob- 
viated by the use of the two-horse roller. We will suppose an orchard or 
fruit garden has been kept well cultivated during the first half of summer — 
a period when none wish to walk in it Give it a smooth, handsome har* 
rowing, and then pass the roller over it a sufficient number of times to 
make it as smooth as a widk. If the soil is light and gravelly, it will be 
m good order at all times ; if heavy or clayey, in which case the rolling 
should be done only when quite dry, it may be freely passed over except 
in wet or rainy weather. The process may be repeated after some weeks 
when necessary. Another advantage will result — ^the rolling, which need 
not be done until growth is nearly completed, will have a tendency to check 
luxuriance and to promote a thorough ripening of the young wood. 

Apple Trees Overbearing. — We observe in the proceedings of the 
Alton Horticultural Society, 111., a statement of one of the members, D. 
£. Brown, that one great cause of the failure of the apple crop by the 
dropping of the young fruit was a want of vigor in the trees. Those which 
bore heavy crops last year, were too much exhausted to do the«ame again 
this year. So far as his observation had extended, trees which bore none 
last year bad good crops the present season. He added that last year he 
" had a good crop— his neighbor Curtis a very poor one. This year I have 
none, and Curtis has a very good show." 

Poor Soil for Blackberries. — Wm. Parry, one of the most intelli- 
gent and and successful cultivators of the small fruits, stated before the 
New- York Fruit-Growers' Club, that a neighbor of his who had about 40 
acres devoted to blackberries, purchased a tract of light sandy soil at the 
low price of $13 per acre, and planted it with them. But desiring to have 
a model patch, he bought a few acres of very rich land at $300 per acre. 
The blackberries on this rich land made an enormous irrowth, but did not 
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yield as much fruit per acre as the other. It is proper to remark, however, 
that the poor land had good culture, and we observe in another place that 
Mr. Parry applies large quantities of black muck along the wide trenches 
at planting time. 

Mahaleb Stock&'*~V. Ay>RiCH, one of the best Illinois fruit-growers, 
in allusion to the late rapid growth of the Mahaleb as a cherry stock, and 
its consequent liability to top-killing in winter, states that he succeeds 
well with it on high dry ground, not very rich, when there is no top-killing. 

Fine Early Strawberries.— >Tbe Gardener's Monthly states that at 
one of the exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, D. W. 
Herstine of Philadelphia, displayed a large basket of strawberries, *' which 
delighted every one for their size and beauty," produced simply by cover<- 
ing the plants in the open ground with a common hot-bed frame, adding 
that Mr. H. had an abundance of fruit before the other plants in open 
ground were in blossom— the strawberries being much finer colored than 
under ordinary management 

Marketing Peaches. — ^Those who have formerly been in the practice 
of purchasing peaches gathered when half ripe, and with their flavor less 
than half developed, will be glad to learn that it has now become fully 
established that fully ripe peaches (not soft) carry the best, and do not de- 
cay as soon as those in a half green state. Dr. Hull of Alton, 111., an 
extensive fruit grower, stated at the St. Louis Pomological meeting that 
he had been shipping fruit to half a dozen different States, and that he 
has found that when fully mature, and packed tight enough to prevent all 
friction or rattling, they will " carry six days safely." He uses baskets 
only, placing oak leaves in the bottom and between layers. 

Vinegar from Apples. — The superior excellence of vinegar made 
from apples is well known. Dr. Claggett of St Louis, stated at a recent 
meeting of the American Pomological Society, that he uses the imperfect 
fruit too defective for market, and that from his small orchard he thus 
makes two thousand gallons of vinegar. Mr. Nelson of Fort Wayne, 
said, at the same meeting, that, after considerable experience, he finds 
that gathering the imperfect fruit as fast as it falls, for making vinegar, 
diminishes the ravages of the apple worm annually. He finds it profitable. 

Currant Worm. — A. J. Caywood of Poughkeepsie, gives in the 
Horticulturist a good method of applying the well proved remedy for the 
currant worm, the white hellebore. He uses De La Vergne's bellows, 
made for applying sulphur to grapevines, &c, and says a slight puff will 
kill the worms in twenty minutes. In relation to the hellebore being 
poisonous, he says he has inhaled it for two hours at a time — that it is un- 
pleasant and causes sneezing, which may be avoided by keeping on the wind- 
ward side — which we advise every one to do. The bellows should not be 
used when the bushes are wet, as the wires choke with dampened powder. 

Peaches in Illinois. — W. C. Flagg, a successful fruit raiser of Alton, 
gives in the Journal of Horticulture the following list, ripening, we 
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suppose, in regular succession : Hale's Early, Troth's, Large Early York. 
Morris* Red Rareripe, Crawford's Early, Yellow Rareripe, Oldmixon Free, 
Reeves' Favorite, Stump the World, Columbia, Late Rareripe, Crawford's 
Late, Ward's Late, Smock, Delaware White, Heath Cling. 

Marketing Strawberkies. — While z|any superficial or 'careless 
managers cannot send strawberries fifty miles in good salable condition, 
J. Knox of Pittsburgh, sends his four hundred miles, and receives double 
and triple prices for them. The fruit is allowed to ripen before picking : 
Mr. Knox says, *' we allow the fruit to mature enough for our own table 
before it is gathered for market" It is handled with great care, carefully 
assorted, and as carefully packed in neat boxes. So large and finely grown 
are the berries that ten fill a pint box. He has sent the Jucunda to New- 
York city on Monday, reaching there on Tuesday, and kept it until Friday 
and Saturday, and sold then at higher prices than other berries brought 
raised in the immediate vicinity of the city. So much for doing a thing weU. 

The Curculio. — ^This insect stings the peaches badly at portions of 
the West Mr. Earle of South Pass, Illinois, stated at the St Louis 
Pomological meeting, that an orchard of eleven hundred peach trees was 
kept free from this insect by jarring, at an expense of two dollars a day 
during the curculio season — ^the firuit resulting handsomely paying the cost 

Look at the Index l^We see a great deal of discussion in the papers, 
on the cultivation of orchards, on manuring the dwarf pear, &c, and a 
great contrariety of opinion prevails. Some assert that the decline of 
orchards or the want of success, is owing to the want of fertility in the 
soil, the absence of manure, and the neglect of high culture ; others, that 
the growth is too rampant, unnatural, and that the trees by this succulent 
growth become more liable to disease and injury from freezing, and they 
recommend the growth of grass to retard this unnatural luxuriance. In- 
stances of success and failure are cited on both sides of the question, and 
no conclusion, satisfactory to all, is reached. The terms "rich soil," "strong 
growth," "feeble trees," &c., are indefinite, and convey nothing distinct which 
all may understand alike. We propose that in all'discussions of the kind, 
the writers should make use of figures and accurate measurements — give 
the length of the annual shoots in feet and inches, and report at what time 
the terminal buds are formed, that we may know the degree of ripeness or 
succulence when cold weather comes on. Every cultivator should look at the 
index of growth — that is, the length of the shoots — and then we maybe able 
to judge whether to increase or diminish the manuring and cultivation. The 
whole question would then be rendered comparatively plain and simple. 

Top- Grafting Old Apple Trees. — A correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer thinks it better to regrait old trees (if not enfeebled by age) than 
to set young ones — although it generally costs about $1.50 to regraft a tree 
of twenty-four limbs, or to set six young trees. They make a much stronger 
growth of shoots, come into bearing earlier, and are in less danger of injury 
by mice, rabbits, sheep, &c. He recommends for this purpose the Fourth 
of July apple, Ben Davis, Grimes' Golden Pippin, Willow Twig and Stark 
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—all fair and productive western sorts. He carefully avoids the common 
practice of cleft-grafting into the limbs some 20 or 30 feet up, but inserts 
the scions into the sprouts neau: the centre of the head. 

Hardy Fruits. — In answer to the inquiry of a correspondent who lives 
in a cold region of New- York State, it may be well to remark at the outset, 
that for cold regions a selection of the hardiest varieties will save from 
much disappointment A few are found to endure the severe winters of 
Maine, Canada and Wisconsin, where most sorts are badly injured or kill- 
ed. It is equally important to select dry or well drained upland, not of 
great fertility, where the trees will make a good, medium, well-ripened 
growth, and to avoid wet, mucky grounds, which are more liable to sharp 
frosts, and which, by inducing succulent growth, render the trees more 
easily winter-killed. Clean and mellow cultivation should be given, which, 
on soils of moderate fertility^ will make a better, hardier and better ripened 
growth than any manuring without it. The cultivation should not be con- 
tinued after mid-summer, as if late it might prevent the formation of the 
terminal buds and cause an unripened second growth. Among the hardiest 
varieties, the following may be named : 

Apples, — Sops of Wine, Red Astrachan, Autumn Strawberry, Fall 
Orange, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Fameuse, St. Lawrence, Golden Russet 
(of Western N. Y.,) Northern Spy, Wagener. 

Pears, — BufTum, Urbaniste, Anjou, Fulton, Lawrence, Winter Nelis. 

Crabs, — ^Transcendent, Hyslop. 

Grapes, — Hartford Prolific, Concord, Delaware, Adirondac (covered in 
winter.) 

Cherries, — ^Early Richmond, Mayduke, Large Morello. 

Plums, — Schenectady Catharine, Lombard, McLaughlin. 

Raspberries, — Philadelphia, Black Cap. 

Strawberries, — Wilson's. 

Blackberries, — Ki ttatinny. 

C»rrfl«/j.— Red Dutch, White Dutch, White Grape, Versailles. 

Raspberries at the West. — At the Horticultural discussions at 
Alton, 111., the opinion appeared to be generally admitted that the cultiva- 
tion of the Raspberry for market, including the Doolittle, did not pay. 
The Philadelphia has proved more productive, and was thought by others 
to be profitable. 

Raising Grapes from Seed, New Varieties. — ^Procure well ripen* 
ed grapes, wash the seed from the pulp, and mix them at once with moist 
sand or leaf-mould. Bury them in open ground till early spring. They 
should not be allowed at any time to become dry, and care should likewise 
be taken to prevent their becoming water-soaked. They should, in fact, 
be treated as cherry stones and pear seeds are managed by nurserymen. 
Be careful to secure them from mice. Plant in spring, in beds of deep rich 
soily in drills a foot or two apart, and an inch or two apart in the drills, and 
about an inch deep. Shade the young plants for a few weeks. Provide 
small stakes for their support, and mulch the surface with an inch or so of 
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good fine manure. If dry weather occurs, gi ve the ground a thorough soak- 
ing as often as once a week. Lay down and cover in winter. The great 
point is a deep and rich soil, so as to give the young plants a vigorous start 

The Quincs. — In an article on this fruit in the Horticulturist, which 
urges the importance of good cultivation instead of the common practice 
of neglect, the writer states that on his own grounds he has trees three 
years transplanted which yielded this year half a bushel of fruit, selling 
readily at $4 per bushel. He cites an instance where two hundred baskets 
were raised from an acre of trees only four years planted — the owner giving 
the land good cultivation with plentiful annual manurings. As the trees 
are slow growers, it is recommended to purchase good bushy plants (weU 
pruned of course) about four feet high, as being the cheapest in the end« 
such trees returning in three years a crop sufficient tg pay all expenses. 

THERMaMETERS IN Fruit Rooms. — The keeping of apples and other 
fruit depends greatly on the temperature. If the room is too closely shut, 
from a fear of freezing, the fruit may decay in a few weeks ; if kept cold, 
and with some circulation of air, they will remain sound until spring. The 
truth is, too much is left to guesswork, and hence, while at some times the 
temperature may be op to fifty or sixty, it may, on the other hand, run 
down below freezing on the occurrence of a cold snap, the owner or atten« 
dant not always being able to judge by his perception. Thermometers 
are cheap now-a-days, and such cheap ones will answer the purpose well, 
not usually varying more than a degree or two at ordinary temperatures. 
Hang one near the ceiling, and another near the ground. Let the windows 
of the fruit room be hung on hinges, so that they may be opened to any 
degree. By means of these windows and the thermometers, the tempera- 
ture may be kept down to within a few degrees of freezing, if they are ex- 
amined say twice a day, or night and morning, and the fruit kept sound 
and fresh, and the owner no longer work in the dark or by guesswork. 

Orchard Caterpillar. — ^This insect " comes and goes " — is abundant 
in some years, and in others nearly disappears. Where the millers or 
moths have left their rings or eggs on the shoots of trees, winter is the 
time to destroy them. A practiced eye will see almost at a single glance 
if there are any on a tree, by the swelling or knob which each one gives 
to a shoot Select a dark or cloudy day, or else a day when the sky is 
entirely clear — avoiding thin bright clouds, which will dazzle and hurt the 
eyes — and cut off every shoot which contains the eggs, and commit them 
to the fire. A single clip of the orchard shears on a pole will prevent a 
destructive nest of these depredators next season. 

Shares' Harrow for Orchards. — ^This implement, now so well 
known, and commonly used for pulverizing the upper surface of inverted 
sod, appears to be very little used, and its advantages imperfectly compre- 
hended, for working in orchards. The peculiar construction of its teeth 
causes them to ride over any obstruction, so that they are never- caught : 
by roots. When a plow encounters a large root, the point is thrust deeper K 
into the ground beneath it, and the root must be either broken and torn U 
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out, or the team backed in order that the plow may be withdrawn. Culti- 
vator teeth operate somewhat in the same manner. The Shares teeth are 
just the reverse, going in as deeply as they ought to, when the soil will admit 
them, and rising nearer the surface where roots are large or abundant. 

Hardiness of Pears. — ^There are certain old seedling pear trees^ some 
of them known as "choke pears," remarkable for their hardiness and Ion- 
gevity. The feebleness and tender character of many of the finer varieties 
have led some cultivators to suppose that the improved sorts must be in 
these respects inferior to the wildings. This is the case with a large num- 
ber, simply because they have been selected for their flavor alone, while 
the wildings have been selected on account of their extreme hardiness — 
severe winters and absence of culture having destroyed all the feeble ones 
and left these standing alone. We see no reason why we may not hope 
to have a list of excellent pears growing on trees possessing all the vigor 
and endurance of the old wild sorts. We have at least one already — the 
Buffum. The fruit is not large, but of fair size, and when picked early 
enoi^h ripens into an excellent flavor, fully equal in quality to some which 
have a higher name. There is no tree in the nursery superior to it in a 
handsome, straight growth. It endures the severest winters. Some years 
ago we saw a tree of this vau*iety growing at Worcester, Mass., grafted 23 
years before by ihe owner, which was then bearing the largest crop of 
fruit we ever saw on a pear tree. The year before the crop measured 25 
bushels, which the owner assured us was evidently smaller. 

The Doyenne Boussock, although not equal in vigor to the Buffum, 

makes up the difference in the size and flne appearance of the fruit It is 

uniformly healthy and productive, and appears to possess no drawback. 

The Beurre d' Anjou is a slower grower, but is remarkable for its uniform 

bearing and reliability, while in quality it is not exceeded by many. The 

Lawrence has not been sufficiently tried in cold regions, but there is 

strong reason for believing that it will prove one of the most reliable. The 

growth, it is true, is not handsome, and, on some soils, it is quite feeble ; 

but so far as we know it is uniformly healthy and hardy^ and holds its 

leaves until the fruit is well matured. It was once thought that the 

Flemish Beauty might be placed in such a list as this, its extreme hardi- 

ness having been thoroughly proved. But the natural early dropping of 

the leaves and fruit, and its more recent liability to scab and cracking, 

have materially lowered its reputation. 

Tiiere is another pear, the Howell, which, although not many years 
tttsted, gives high promise of value on account of its handsome, uniformly 
&ir fruit, and the fine growth of the tree ; although it is represented as 
being straggling in some places, we And no tree that exceeds it in vigor of 
growth in the nursery, and but few that are straighter and more upright. 
We have never seen a scabby or defective specimen. Its flavor is good, 
although not of the highest quality. 

We invite attention to these points in the pear, believing that a more 
careful selection of those sorts which are vigorous, hardy and reliable, will pre- 
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it much ofthecompluntiogeneiallymxleorthebiluTeoflbe pcirtree, 
:ULTUHE OF THE RaSPBEBRY.— L. D. SNOOK of YalcB Co., N. Y., 
es the fallQirmg itatemcnt of the mode of management which he adopts, 
1 which refers piiDdpally to the Blackcaps ; 

If no plant! are wanted, tie the canei to stakes, 
as shown in lig. I iS, using a Mrip of cloth or an un- 
twisted strand of rope, but Mraer wire or closely 
twisted twine or cord, as it wounds the 
e, causing bleeding, and often the ulti- 
mate destruction of the plant. As soon 
as they are through ftaiting, the old wood 
should be cnt out, and all the new wood, 
except three or four of the strongest, well 
dercloped canes, which are to produce 
fruit the coming sosan. A very con- 
venient tool for the purpose ofTrmoving 
the surplus canes is a hooked knite of the 
form shown in lig. iig, which any black- 
smith will make for 15 cents ; attach with 
Fig. III. screws to an old broom or fork handle, 3 Fif, 

feet in length. The hookahould be of sufficient dimensioni to receive the 
largest canes, and ground sharp. This is a convenient implement, by the 
useofwhichthe hands 
■re not lacerated, as 
by hand pruning with 
a knife, and it is 
equally valuable tor 
use among blackber- 
ry busbe* and sprouts 
. of fruit trees that 
spring up in undesi- 

Proper mulshing is 
of the utmost impor- 
tance, and in a dry 
season it will be the 
means ofproducing a 
rig. ia». good crop.w hen, with- 

out it,  failure would be inevitable. For a mulch use straw or forest leaves, 
applied after a thorough mixing of the soil in the spring ; it keeps the ground 
moist, weeds down, fruit clean, and canes that may fall from taking root 

Many cultivators of this fruit support the canes bv tying to stakes, while 
others use a trellis of the form shown in fig. 120. The parallel horizontal 
poles are secured to stakes driven in the ground one foot distant and from 

2 feel distant in the row, the length of pole to decide ; connect them M, 
} together by cleats nailed to stakes or poles, as deMrcd- Q 

ic^  ■*=>© 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

WE PRESENT for this namber of the Illustrated Register. 
notices of a few fine ornametital pUnis, for the illusn 
which we are mostly indebted to B. K. Buss& SoN of New- York, and to 
Washbuin & Co.. of Boston. 



Tit- t*T.—Tkt D«Mt Zinna. 
The Double Zinnia. — This new andshowr variety oTthe old Zimwi 

tlegani, has become rapidly introduced of late amonf Ooriita throughout 
•the country. Many who are not sulTiciently careful to prewrve it in iti 
purity, are disappointed by Sliding so many poor or imperfect flowers. 
J is to be prevented by collecting and saving seed from the very finest 

ersonly ; and as soon as the first bloom appears in summer, all except 

, those of handsamcHymmeirical shape and full double form, with fine colon, ^ ^ 
should be immetUately pulled i>ut to give place to the best The finest : 
^C^- . — , ^— 
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floiren are remarkable for their brilliant or rich colon, and a eymmetiy al 
neatljr equal to that of a perfect Dahlia. 



Fig. tit.—Petc/AiUn. 

The Aster. — Although this autumnal (lower, unequalled in the floral 

i world in many respects, has been long known, yet the remarkable improve- , 

) mcntt vbich bare been madeof late jearain the beautyof many varietiei, 
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have rendered it eminently worthy of repeated notice. The dwarf and smaller 
lorts, with (heir compact growlh and liiH, rounded, soft and Tich (lowers, are 
object* of j 



Fig. iii.Salvia SfltuJtKi nar. Cnttatta. 

Dwarf Salvia Sflbndens. — The common Salvia splcndens (Rg. 113) 
is welt known as a britliant and showy 
bedding plant, blooming throughout the 
latter part of summer and in autumn 
till Irost. The variety Compacta is a 
new French variety, differing from the 
old sort by its mote tufted, compact 
and dwarf habit, and by its more nume- 
rous spike* of 11ow«ra and more dense 
bloom. Its brilliant scarlet color ren- 
ders it one of the finest ornamentals 
' for the open ground in summer and 
• autumn. 

The Ipomeas — (fig. 134.) — Nothing 

excels the genus Ipomta, » beautiful 

IK _ . ^ — - aitddelicatecUmbineandtwiniDgplanti, 

|'Fi^.^-i5.««j^W«,«r.-.ft*«,,^^ flowers presenting almoM e*r, 

gC^" =^ 
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Fig. t3i.—Ltckiiit Haaii 

■boat one fool in 

The Kaiilfussia 
is a neat, compact 
plant, and is a hanly 
annual. ThelCaincl- 
loides, (flg. 126.) has 
bright blue flowers 
and grows aluut hair 
a fool high, pr 
ducing a lively br 
liant appearani 
when growing free 
in good toil. 

Dl A NTH us DEI 

TATUS— (fig. 117.)- 

This U a beautif 
annual pink, flowe 
ing the same ye: 



1 yrjaemmg 
^■^^ 



! pla 
, dwarf 



imaginable shade of color. 
They are mostly tender an- 
nuals, but if well cared for, 
will bloom through the lat- 



V ground, and I 



id may be continu- 
ed in bloom in sheltered 
place* and in green-huuses. 
The variety represented in 
mpanying engrav 



riped 



variegated Sowers, i 
_ red on white ground, 
? LVCHNIS Haaceana— 
, (fig. laS-)— This is a hybrid 
or mixed plant, a beautiful 
perennial, withlarge (lowers 
ranging in color from bril- 
liant scarlet to deep blood 
red, purple, orange, white 
and flesh color. It grows 




Fig. ,:a,~Ka3i!/uil 



—^ 



^=»»- 



appeaiance, growing in tufts, covered when in bloom with a handsome 
nuss of rose-lilac flowers. It grows well on rock-work, and may be u*ed 
for edging or for masses where loiv plants are desired. 
The Kzddsned Silbne pendula — (fig. tag.) — This is a newly intro- 
duced bloomer, the 
whole plant preteot- 
ing a remarkable ap- 



rose, the branches, in- 
stead of being green, 
are of a brownish red, 
which spreads over 
the leaves and calyx, 
h giving the whole a 
I striking aspect, quite 

^ different from that of, 

) Fis, iA.—Sibnttni^iiUtmr.narrrima. the old Siiene pen^lSk 

gc^^ "- 
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DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT, RECEIPTS, &c 




Written for the Annual Rbcistbh by A Young Lbaknbs. 



Economy in Family Expenses, 

AT SOME LEISURE TIME, when both are in good humor, let the 
good-man and his wife deliberately agree upon the sum of money 
needed by the latter for all expenses in one year. Let the husband then 
supply it to her in quarterly payments, with the understanding that if she 
uses her money too fast, she can have no more till the next quarter. 

The usual way of asking for cash every time that anything is wanted is 
a source of mutual irritation. By a regular allowance such conversations 
as the following would be obviated : " Dear, could you let me have ten 
cents to buy a paper of pins ?" " Mrs. Smith, you waste the most on 
trifles of all the women I ever saw ; besides, I haven't any change to bay 
your pins. Can't you use carpet-tacks instead ?" 

Symmetry in expenditure would be also thus secured. An undae por- 
tion would not go to this or that, but all could be systematically appor- 
tioned. The wife would not feel at liberty to draw upon her husband's 
purse for superfluities as long as his good nature held out ; she would fed 
the dignity and responsibility of her trust 

2. Let every woman keep an account of every penny she expends. A 
blank book ruled with separate columns for receipts and expenditures is 
convenient for this purpose. There are few women who would be extrava- 
gant if they were not so ignorant of money affairs. Many wives have no 
idea of th« limits of their husbands' incomes ; widows and single women, 
while knowing how much they receive, often expend their money hit-or- 
miss, and never know where it all goes. " I always set down every item 
of my expenses," said a lady to her friend. ** Well, I began to do so once," 
was the reply, " but I got frightened when I saw how much went for 
mere nothing, and ao I gave it up." But a sensible woman will not 
give it up. The little black figures will teach her conscientious calcu- 
lation ; and the record of early mistakes in ouday will make her judicious 
in future. 

3. John Randolph once rose in Congress with the words, *• Mr. 
Speaker, I have found the Philosopher's stone. It consists of these four 
words, * pay as you go.^ '*'* The writer knows a housekeeper who has fol- 
lowed this good advice for many years. Nothing is set against her name 
in the merchants' ledgers. She has no running account at any store. No 
matter how much anything is wanted, if the worth of the last " coupon " is 
laid out, she waits till next payment is due, rather than run in debt. Oh 
the blessed independence of this course 1 A Fifth- A venue belle, living on 
borrowed money in a rented house, might well envy her contort. 



1 
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Hygiene and Home Remedies. 

In order to keep well and grow hardy nothing excels the daily cold bath. 
A washbowl of pure soft water, a cake of soap, two towels and a wash- 
cloth are sufficient apparatus when you have no bath-room. Bathe on 
rising in the morning, washing only a part at a time, and rub vigorously 
with a towel. An American woman, who has kept up this habit every day 
for sixteen years, has been confined to bed but once during the time ; then 
it was by a contagious disease. Others of the same family have practiced 
it with similar results, and though they come of an enfeebled stock, are 
remarkably healthful . When daily bathing is (irst practiced, begin cautious- 
ly ; make only a partial ablution the first day, and gradually increase its 
extent ; do not omit the friction. Your bath will soon become more 
essential to you than your breakfast It prevents easy taking cold ; keeps 
the feet warm and circulation even, and promotes a clear skin and good 
looks. 

The privacy of a bath-room can be anywhere secured by enclosing a 
small si<»ace around the washstand with a light screen made like a clothes- 
firame and covered with paper or chintz. It can be set away when not 
in use. 

All hard-working people need water especially. In one of the best 
form-houses I ever saw, a small bath-room opens close to the back door. 
Here the hot and dusty laborers can enter when they come in from the 
field, and go thence to the dining-room refreshed and tidy. It is abun- 
dantly supplied with coarse towels, toilet and sand soap, and a spotless 
clean marble basin, with a drain in the bottom, like those in city bath- 
roomSy but the water comes from a cistern pump just on one side of it« 

Farmers' wives, ventilate your bedrooms. Have your chamber windows 
altered a little, so as to let down from the top. Impure air from the lungs 
is warmer than the rest, and will rise to the ceiling, near which admitted 
air ventilates far better, and does not blow about the feet Eschew the 
little bed recesses often built in sitting-rooms and kitchens. You might 
as well sleep in a drum. Also when you build your " new house " make 
all your bedroomis larger. A room may be large enough to dress in and 
lie down in, which is too small to breathe in the night long. 

Never count the time gained which is subtracted from sleep. Ample 
and regular hours of rest are necessary for hard-working persons, and ** an 
hour of sleep before midnight is worth two after it." 

Children need more food in proportion to their size than adults do, for 
they have not only to supply the waste of the system, but to furnish be- 
sides material for growth. Plain, hearty food, and all they want of it, is 
right for healthy children. Many mothers of the present day implant 
disease and a craving for stimulants in their children in weakening their 
k constitutions by insufficient or improper food. There would not be so 
& many "cross '' babies if there were not so many half-starved and tightly 
) dressed ones. ^ « 
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Unless you like the heart diseases and consumption, wear no tight 
clothing. The measures for your dresses should be taken over fully in- 
flated lungs, and you should never wear corsets which do not measure as 
many inches around as you do. 

The sick-room should be quiet, cleanly and well aired. Label all medi- 
cines. Poisons should be placed above the reach of children. A good 
nurse has a steady hand, clear head and kind heart ; she is not talkative 
or nervous. Avoid arguments with the sick ; do not tease them with 
business ; do not sit or lean on the bed. If friends call on the patient, 
their stay should be very short The practice of visiting the sick on the 
Sabbath is a very poor one ; that day often thus becomes the most trying^ 
and fatiguing of all to them. As a general rule do not go into the sick* 
room unless you go to help and not to talk. Do not deceive the sick; 
deceit breeds suspicion ; they will worry lest you are " keeping something 
from them." To persuade the dying that they will recover is treason 
against the interests of the soul. 

It soothes and cools a feverish patient to wash him with warm water in 
which saleratus or soda has been dissolved. 

" Composition *' tea is good for a sore throat ; so is also a piece of salt 
pork, peppered, wet with liniment, sewed on a strip of flannel, and bound 
on the neck; it should be laid aside with caution, to prevent taking cold. 

Dried rennet or powdered gizzard skin is a great cure for children ill 
with dysentery. Rennet can be eaten from the hand like dried beef, and 
some little ones like it as well. 

A little cotton batting, wet with sweet oil and laudanum, put in the ear, 
will cure ear-ache in the beginning of it. 

Spirits of ammonia, inhaled, is good for headache, and to help the 
breathing in bad colds. 

"Yo prevent chilblains, keep the feet of children always warm and dry. 
They must wear rubbers out of doors, and woolen hose and thick flannel- 
lined shoes from fall till spring. 

For chapped lips and hands use "camphor ice," ox pure mutton tallow 
put on warm. Candles are unsafe for this purpose, as they are sometimes 
poisoned with arsenic. 

Cream cures sunburn on some complexions, lemon juice on others, and 
cold water suits still others best. 

To remove the black spots (erroneously known as " worms ") from the 
face, wash with hot water and press out the oil from every spot with the 
finger-nails. Then bathe the face with cold water and apply a wash made 
of twenty drops of tincture of benzoin to one teacupful of water, which is 
very soothing to an inflamed skin. Observe more cleanliness and eat 
plainer food. 

Braises are relieved by applying warm water. 

A persevering application of cold water is the best remedy for common 
burns. 

Cuts are best cured by sewing up with needle and thread — a few stitches 
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being taken through the upper skin to keep the wound from gaping. It 
does not hurt much if the stitches are not made too deep. 

Decorations, &c. 

If you want a few house plants and h'ttle trouble, the "General Grant" 
pelargonium will give you satisfaction. Water it often, give it morn- 
ing sunlight and a big flower pot to spread in. No plant is more 
long-blooming, vigorous and show}'. Hyacinths are easily brought to 
blossom in winter, each bulb set in a small pot and watered abundantly. 
When they blossom they fill the whole room with fragrance. Keep the 
leaves of all house plants free from dust by sprinkling with water. 

An old hoop skirt can be made into very pretty hanging baskets. When 
finished, paint them green. 

The bright leaves of autumn may be pressed and 
gummed on cardboard, arranged in the form of a 
wreath. Put a glass over and bind with strips of 
marble paper. (Fig. 129.) The effect is beautiful 

Neat picture frames for small photographs can be 
made of straws crossing each other at the corners of 




p i I i w ii , ! ^ the picture, and cut smoothly off at a short distance 

Fig. t2q.—lVreatk of beyond the intersection. There should be thret 

Autumn Leaves, parallel Straws on each side. At the comers they 
should be sewed or tied together with yellow sewing silk. 

Have you an old straight-backed, long-legged chair ? Lay it down on 
the floor and mark across the fore-legs at about fourteen inches from the 
seat, the back-legs an inch and three-fourths shorter. Saw them oC The 
chair will then tip back comfortably ; cushioned and covered with pretty 
calico, it will be your favorite when you are sewing. 

A small rag-bag, crocheted of white cotton and red yam, is a very con- 
venient appendage to the side of a sewing-machine. 

Feed canaries with mixed hemp and canary seed. Fresh water and an 
opportunity for them to bathe should be given them every day. A piece 
of cuttle-fish in the cage is essential. Plantain leaves and seed, chick- 
weed, raw cabbage, young lettuce and sweet apples, given besides the 
seed, keep them healthy and please them greatly. If they recover slowly 
after moulting, put a rusty nail in the water-cup. They thrive best in good 
sized cages. Do not put them out of doors when the weather is windy or 
cool — say below 60 deg. — they take cold very easily. Keep their sur- 
roundings very clean — ^wash the perches and put a fresh paper on the floor 
of the cage every day. Our bird is managed thus ; he has always been 
well fed ; during the time we have had him, five years, he has never been 
sick a day. 

Sewing and Repairing. 

Linen linings are most comfortable for summer dresses. Three-fou^l|ii 
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oC a yard suffices for one lining. If new linen is considered too ezpensiTe 
for it, an aged linen sheet or pillow-case can be made to do duty. 

Dressmakers* wages are high now, and a lady finds it more satisfactory, 
as well as economical, to do her own sewing. Those who have little in* 
genuity can make up their own dresses after having them cut, fitted and 
basted by a dressmaker. Others can fit themselves by a good pattern, or 
without a pattern,' by cutting the lining by a dress already made, being 
careful to keep the bias the same over the shoulders and to allow the same 
quantity in the " darts." 

Waists and skirts made separately, fold best to pack in a trunk. Sepa^ 
rate dress waists should be cut two or three inches longer than others, 
flaring out corset-fashion on the hips, so as to feel easy. When worn, the 
belt of the skirt goes on outside, and there will be no gaping between 
the upper and the lower parts of the dress, or any troublesome basting 
together to be done. 

When you take a journey, do not carry your purse in your pocket to 
accommodate the thieves. Sew a private pocket into some out-of-the-waj 
part of the underclothing to contain most of your money. You will be 
then relieved from anxiety and danger. 

Old-fashioned circulars of ladies* cloth, cut over by a gored skirt pattern, 
make good warm skirts, resembling felt. A lady's cloak can be made 
firom an old overcoat. Cut it out economically and clean and press it 
Discarded coats and pantaloons can be cut up for little house-jackets, and 
bound or trimmed with gay braid or ribbon, look well. Gentlemen's silk 
hats, pressed over, make smart ** beavers *' for the girls. 

Common shirting makes good white aprons, cheap, durable and easily 
done up. You can ruffle them, or work the edge in scollops with thread, 
which is pretty. 

Pieces df webbing, for making up into stockings, can be had very cheap 
at the manufactories where merino wrappers are made. They are what is 
wasted in cutting. 

Thin cotton drawers are not enough for winter, and merino underdrawers 
are expensive ; at half their price nice warm ones may be made of white 
flannel that is not quite all wool — it will not shrink in washing. A yard 
and a half makes one pair, and no cloth is wasted if cut thus/ Mark the 
middle of the breadth at half the length by sticking in a piiL Then 9Ut 
across diagonally firom two inches above the height of the pin on one selv- 
age to two inches below it on the other, meeting the pin when half way 
across. The two pieces will now be of equal size, length and slope on 
the top, and are to be sewed up separately a few inches, gathered each on 
a band at the lower edges, and both bound on a waistband on the upper 
J or sloped edges, the shortest part of each coming in front Always tear 
off the colored edge from flannel, and cross-stitch every seam. u 

Two strips of swan's down laid together and basted, with ribbon strings 1 
tp fasten, inake a warm tie for a child's neck. ii 
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laggings knit of soft yarn at home are as good, more durable and 
cheaper than the sales of fancy stores. 

Safety from moths for furs consists in leaving them undisturbed through 
summer in a snug place. Muff boxes are not secure. Taking them out 
occasionally to air exposes them to the moth. No pepper, camphor or 
tobacco is needed ; after you have worn them for the last time in spring 
put them into a linen pillow-case, tie up the end in a tight knot, and 
shut them up in a drawer which will not be often opened. A true and 
tried prescription. 

The warmth of a comfortable is much increased by an interlining of 
newspaper. To prevent its rattling, cut it into small squares and tack it 
to the inside of the cover. Put in cotton and knot in the usual way. A 
very pretty comfortable is made of whits paper muslin knotted with scarlet 
zephyr or red yam ; it keeps clean a great while. 

Domestics. 

This subject may be likened to that slough '' in which have been swal- 
Ibwed up twenty thousand cartloads, yea, millions of wholesome instruc- 
tions, yet it is the Slough of Despond still." 

Knowledge of the cause, however, helps the cure. There is no reason 
in the world why American women have poor help, except the one for 
whic'a they alone are to blame. Why is it net just as appropriate and 
honorable for a woman to cook and wash dishes as it is to teach or sew ? 
Why should it be worse to do in another woman^s kitchen for pay the 
same work she does in her own for nothing ? As long as the daughters of 
a democratic government despise the dignity of labor and respect those 
who are idly supported like paupers, more than those who win bread by 
honest toil, just so long do they deserve all the sufferings that inadequate 
help can occasion. It is the worst of it that the innocent must suffer with 
the giiilty, and those who hold correct opinions are no less victims. Few 
girls can now be had besides the most degraded and ignorant, and servants, 
as a class, are constantly deteriorating. The Biddy in your kitchen is not 
equal to the Nancy that was in your mother's. 

'There is room for reform. The tone of public opjnion must be elevated. 
The lower classes must be reached and taught and christianized. Train- 
ing schools, where young women could be taught to bake, wash, iron, 
chum, &c, in a cleanly and civilized way, would supply us with eilicient 
servants. Pu]^Mc kitchens and laundries, such as exist in Continental En- 
rope, might be most profitably founded in every town and village, and 
cheaply furnish warm meals and clean linen to overworked and unassisted 
families. 

It is a good way for young housekeepers to take a little girl and bring 

her up to domestic service. That the plan does not always succeed is 

i often because mistresses are selfish and care little for the lonely child, ex- 

J^ cept to " get all they can out of her." But where mutual relations of con- 

; fidence and sympathy are established, in after years, when her own family 
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largeil, and her carei most numerous, the mislcesi will have an invala- 
able iriend and assistant in the girt <he has trained, one vho will be 
fimiliar with all her methodi and feel an interest in the household weaL 

Th»t a large proportion of our domestics are selfish, dishonest or lazy, 
ia aud fact; but how few the home* in which the treatment of employ- 
trs docs not confirm them in seeking their own 1 Disinterested kindneu 
will not always be appreciated or have elfect ; but the eipcrimcnt of show- 
ing it to servants, if oflener tried, would be often and richly rewarded. 
The lady who commends the weil-done and is patient with the ill-done, 
and who carei for the physical comfoil and moral and religioui welfare of 
her domestics, will find that duty coincides with interest. Even a hired 
girl ought to have her feelings respected, and be regarded not as a ma- 
chine, but as a human being and a sister woman. She should not be 
turned away or neglected when sick. She should not be denied her social 
rights by forbidding friends, relatives, or even "foUowets" Co see hei at 
her place of service, thus driving her secretly to seek companionship 
abroad, and in late hours and stolen interviews, often to the poor girl's 
utter luin. Mistresses who pursue a sptem of alternale pouting and pet- 
ting, tyranny and weak indulgence, are those who " have most lo bear " from 
servants. Scolding and llaltety are both unworthy methods. Uniform kind- 
ness and uniform Urmness is the golden maxim for alt those in authority. 

Kitchen Conveniences. 
A kitchen should not be less than twelve feet square ; it should be on 
the ground floor, be well lighted by opposite windows, and have an out- 
side door. It should contain the cistern pump and the well pump. Some 
persons arrange the supply of water as if they thought th« farther it bad 
to be carried, the better it was. The practice of eating in the kitchen, 
sitting down amidst the smoke and smell ofcookeTy, and the dirty dishes 
and refuse of preparation, is fatal to comfort and domestic refinement 
Use y»ar dining-room " for every-day ;" if muddy feet may enter it, don't 
carpet it, but have the flooT painted dark green and dashed with white. 

It should be separated 

firom the kitchen by a 

pantryopeningintoboth. 

This is the proper place 

for chinawarc and table 

linen. A small door 

opening on the shelves 

saves many steps in re- 
replacing dishes when 

washeiJ. (Fig. 130.) A 

store-room and closet 
Fig. iy,.-KiUI,^.Ot,nine M for iron ware should ad- ^ _71»^ 
'^ DUk.,. Join the kitchen, and «,i'«j. ct'2^ * . 
stairs descend from it to the cellar, which sliould also have an outside door 
iC^^ — .^D® 
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and flight of steps, for storing vegetables from the garden. Keep the 
cellar well drained and clean ; dirt and decaying matter may cause fevers 
in the family. Wooden sinks for washing dishes are generally uncleanly 
and ill-odored ; a tin dish-pan with hot suds, a milk-pan with clear rins- 
ing-water, a clean dish-cloth and dry towels will do the business well. 
Wash tumblers in clear hot water, laying them in edgewise, and rolling 
them over and over. Wash deep and narrow dishes with a swab on a 
long stick. Lamp-chimneys should be similarly washed and dried by 
brushes of carpet yarn fastened to a double wire handle, so as to expand 
and contract, (tig. 131.) The wires are doubled or looped to hold the 
brushes. 

Cheap Receipts for Cooking, 

WHICH HAVE ALL BEEN TRIED. 

Brown Bread. — ^Take 2 quarts of Indian meal, i quart of wheat flour, 
i^ cups of molasses, i tablespoonful of soda, sour milk enough to mix it quite 
stiff; put It promptly into the oven and bake an hour. It makes six bars* 
Buckwheat Cakes are many times better and more wholesome when 
made light and thin» At night mix the flour with milk-warm water, a 
little salt, and half a teacupful of good yeast into rather a stiff batter and 
set it in a warm place to rise. In the morning thin the batter with milk 
and add soda dissolved in hot water. They ought not to be baked up 
wholesale and pitched into a deep dish — ^that makes them heavy — but laid 
in neat piles on a flat plate, and baked as fast as needed at the table. 

Scrambled Eggs. — Have a little lard heated in a spider, and break in 
eggs, one or two for each person ; stir briskly, salt, and take up when they 
harden. A little chopped parsley and cold ham added to the eggs, makes 
an agreeable dish. 

A dish resembling omelet can be made by beating up eggs and frying 
them in hot lard. Salt and pepper, and when done invert the spider and 
turn out its contents on a plate. Send to the table hot. 

Cottage Cheese. — When the tea-kettle boils, pour the water into a 
pan of " loppard " milk ; it will curd at once ; stir it and turn it into a col- 
ander, pour a little cold water over it, salt it and break it up. 

A better way : Put equal parts of buttermilk and thick milk in a kettle 
over the fire, heat it almost boiling hot ; pour into a linen bag and let it 
drain until the next day. Then take it out, salt it, put in a little cream or 
butter, as it may be thick or not, and make it up into balls the size of an 
orange. 

Potatoes. — ^It is a good way to pour off the water from boiled potatoes 
and dry them in the kettle a few minutes before dishing up. Set the ket- 
tle again over the fire and shake it back and forth to keep from burning. 
Daniel Webster recommended this plan. 

When mashed potatoes are left from dinner, wet them up next morn- 
ing into balls with a little milk ; having salted and peppered them, fry in a 
spider. 
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Raw potatoes are excellent fried in very thin ftlices. They must be wdl 
salted, fried quickly and crisp to be good. 

A Good Apple Takt. — Always stew the apples before putting them 
in pastry. For this tart, make a pie without a bottom crust, and bake. 
Take off the crust and lay it wrong side up on a plate ; put the contents of the 
pie on top ; put on a little sugar, pour in a little cream and grate nutmeg 
over. An English method. 

Bread-and- Butter Pudding. — When dry bread is left, spread it with 
butter and pile up the slices in a pudding dish. Fill in with custard, and 
add a few raisins. Bake it enough to cook the custard. 

BiRDSNEST Pudding. — Pare about a dozen sweet apples, core them with 
an apple corer, or by driving through them the tube of a funnel, set them 
as close as they can stand in a deep pudding dish, fill the cores with sugar, 
pour in a little water, and bake soft. Make a custard of a scant quart of 
milk, five eggs, sugar, a little salt and three*quarters of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Fill up the apples again with sugar, pour over the custard and 
bake quickly. 

Hotel Pudding. — Heat one quart of milk to a boiling heat; add one- 
quarter ot a cup of butter ; then stir in 6 ounces of Indian meal, 2 eggs 
well beaten, three-quarters of a cup of molasses, one-quarter tablespoonful 
of cinnamon or ginger. Bake one hour. To be eaten with sauce of but- 
ter and sugar. 

Corn Pudding. — Grate the green com firom two dozen ears, then 
carefully scrape the cobs so as not to get the chaff off; put with the com 
about a quart of cold milk, 3 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, i teaspoonful 
of salt ; if not sweet enough, add more sugar ; if too thick, more milk — the 
consistency depends on the state of the corn. Pour into buttered plates 
and bake. A delicious dish for tea. 

Jackson Sponge Cake. — One heaping teacupful of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one cup of sugar, three eggs, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of hot water ; flavor with 
extract of lemon ; beat together thoroughly and bake 15 or 20 minutes. 
It makes two bars of cake. 

You can always know whether cake is done or not by holding it near 
the ear. If it "sings," there are little bubhles of water boiling inside, and 
all is not hardened ; if it is silent the cake is done. 

Poor Man's Cake. — ^This receipt, published some time ago in the 
Country Gentleman, has been tried and approved : Break two eggs 
into a teacup, beat, fill up the cup with good sour cream, one cup of sugar, 
two cups of flour, small teaspoonful of soda or saleratus, a little salt ; flavor 
to the taste, beat well, bake quick. 

Happy farmers I Even a ** poor man " among you has cream I 

Apple Fruit Cake. — Take two cups of dried apples ; having soaked 

A them over night, cut them up in small pieces and boil soft ; add three 

M^ cups of molasses and boil three minutes ; then add one teacup of shorten- 

Q ing, (half fresh lard and half butter is best,) one teacup of sour milk, and 
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one large teaspoonful of soda, two eggs when the apples are cool; spices 
to taste ; put in the oven and bake. 

Raspberry Vinegar is good for colds and sore throats, and diluted 
with cold water, is a most pleasant summer drink. It is thus made : Put 
a pound of fruit into a bowl and pour on a quart of good vinegar ; next day 
strain the juice on a pound of fresh raspberries, and the following day the 
same ; but do not squeeze the fruit, only drain the liquor as dry as you 
can. The last time strain it through a coarse bag wet with vinegar to 
prevent waste. Put it in a stone jar, with a pound of crushed sugar to 
every pint of juice, stir it when melted, and put the jar into a saucepan of 
water, or on a hot hearth or stove top ; let it simmer and skim it When 
cold, bottle it. Use no glazed or metal vessel for it. 

Country tables ought to be more abundantly supplied with ripe fruit 
In its fresh state, the various kinds, with or without cream and sugar, form 
the most healthful and delicious food. Dried and canned fruits are good 
for winter use ; but it is strange to see a farmer's wife with much care and 
pains compounding made dishes which are not half as good as the ripe 
berries, currants, peaches, &c, left untouched until cooked up and spoiled 1 

Miscellaneous Items. 

A plain sort of extension table is easily made thus. Take a wide 
smooth plank, cut it so as to be as long as the dining table is wide ; fasten 
under it two long wooden prongs, just far enough apart to slide into the 
ends of the opening left by the support of the table leaf when drawn out 
to raise it. This board forms an extra leaf, accommodating four persons ; 
and should have a leg on the outer edge, fastened on by a hinge, to steady 
it when in use and fold back at other times. 

So the legs of ironing tables should be made, and the table itself should 
be long and high, and attached by hinges to the wall, to double down and 
save space when not wanted. 

A broom is best for the regular family sweeping, and a carpet-sweeper 
for occasional work. To clean and brighten carpets and rugs, sprinkle 
wet Indian meal, or snow, over them, and sweep. 

Floor matting sometimes will not go down smoothly — ^the inside being 
looser than the edge of the breadth ; wet the edges and it can be drawn 
out flat and straight 

Do not buy dark or very white kerosene — the light yellow is safest 
Lamps with ** sun-burners " economize the light most. There is a patent 
hanging lamp fastened to the ceiling by a strong coiled brass spring, which 
can be pushed up or pulled down to any height at pleasure. The appara- 
tus is durable. Such a lamp is nearly as convenient as gas, and is cheer"* 
ful over the tea-table or work-table. 

A light in the room at night is bad for the eyes and the nerves ; a kero- 
sene lamp turned down low gives out pernicious gases. Where a light 
must be used, a home-made taper is good and costs nothing. Pinch up 
the middle of a bit of unsized paper between thumb and finger, and twist 

«=^o@ 
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it iptrallf till it hu  point ; tie it tightly with thread aroDnd the neck of I 
this point, and cut a circle around it about l^ inches in diameter, and flat- 
ten out the taper ill around the point till it stand* up at right angles to the 
rest. When the taper is lo be bnmed set it on a thin slice of cork 01 
laucei of lard; touch the tip of the taper with lard and tight iL 

Paper sometimes will not stick to an old wall. Where there is danger 
of this, painters use vinegar in the paste, instead of water. 

Whitewashed walls will not rub off if the lime is thus prepared : I 
half a pailful of time and water; take half a pint o( flour, make a starch of 
It and pour it hot into ihe whitewash ; stir it well. 

Bricks, coveted with carpeting, are good to set behind doors to keep 
them from going back against the wall. 

t bag for (hoes may be made of gingham or delaine, and 
hung mside  closet door, the back of it straight, nearly the width of 
 , the door, and a good deal longer than a pair 

of shoes ; attach loops to it to hang on nails 
driven into the door ; the front of it is gath- 
ered full, sewed by a seam to the back at 
I the bottom and sides, and stitched fast to 
I the back ai regular intervals, forming three 
pockets; hem and shirr the top and draw it 
up loosely with tape. (Fig. 133,) Others 
recommend a low square box on casters, cushioned on the top, and fitted 
h tHO drawers one for hose and one tor shoes. 

^. fold of cotton wadiimg laid across the shoulder blades within the 
t or dress, is a proteclion to Ihe lungs in a long, cohl ride. A uei 
paper is also good lo keep out the wind. 

Eeecher says : " In packing household furniture for moving, have 
each box numbered, and then have a book in which, as each box is packed, 

:e down the number of the bon and the order in which its contents i 
packed, as this will save much labor and perplexity in unpacking." 

While lead paint will sometimes mend broken china very nicely. After 
applying it lo the fractured part, let it remain undisturbed two or three 
months to dry. Quicb-lime mixed with white of egg is a perfect cement. 
These methods of restoring unfortunate knife-handles to blades which 
have come otf are worth a trial : "Take a small portion of goose-quill 
and put into the handle of the knife, warm the blade and when It is hot put 
it into the quill in the handle, and press it in very (irmly. Or brick-dust 
stirred into melted resin makes a composition that will fix knives and forks 
In their handles. The tang should be thrust in warm. N. B. — Knives and 
forks that are not fastened to the handles by rivets should never be put in 

1 is removed by salt mixed with lemon juice. Mildew, by dip- 
ir buttermilk and laying in the sun. Ink slainii may be some- 
I out by smearing with hoi lallow, left on when the stained article > 
) goes to the wash. Freezing will take out old fruit stains, and scalding with ( 
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boiling water will remove those that have never been through the wash. 
Sizer's ** Magic Lightning or Grease Eradicator," is, despite its pompous 
name, a most useful family servant in the way of removing all grease from 
cloth, kid, silk, ribbons, carpets, &c. Wet a little cotton batting with it 
and rub on the spot If you conveniently can, put a cloth under to al> 
sorb the departing grease. It leaves no stain or odor. Keep it corked 
tightly. We know of nothing better. 

When a hoop-skirt is soiled, put it into a tub of hot suds, and rub it 
with a clean scrubbing-brush or whisk broom. Rinse it and hang it in the 
sun. It will be whitened, but a little stiffer than before. 

It is advised that calicoes be stiffened with starch made of co£fee-water, 
to prevent any whitish appearance. Colored articles should never be hung 
to dry in the sun, which is sure to fade them. 

Dry white woolen stockings on shingles cut the right shape and size. 
~ Each member of the £iimily should have a pair or more of these stocking 
boards. Pin the hose over the upper edges and hang on the line by 
strings, to dry. They cannot shrink and need no ironing. 

Old ribbons wiU look quite renewed if washed in cool suds made of fine 
soap and ironed when damp. Cover the ribbon with a clean cloth and 
pass the iron over that If you wish to stiffen ttie ribbon, dip it, while 
di'yingf into gum arabic water. White silk gloves wash well, and should 
be dried on the hands. Never dampen bonnet ribbon and iron it wet — ^it 
makes it stiff as horn. 

Nottingham lace curtains may be done up to look quite as good as new 
by the following process : Make a thin starch and add, for each pair of 
curtains, three cents' worth of gum arabic, six cents' worth of white glue, a 
tablespoonful of crushed or granulated sugar, and butter the size of a 
small plum. After the curtains are washed and dried, dip them in this 
starch ; spread them out on the line ; when dry dip and dry again, and then 
dip a third time. Then when they are partly dry, set large tables out of 
doors in the bright sun, cover with sheets, pin on the curtains and keep 
stretching them and changing the position of the pins till they are quite 
dry. Be careful to draw out every mesh to its original form, and to get 
the curtains even in length and breadth. If the sun is bright, this part 
of the work will last about an hour. 

This selected receipt for clear starching is a good one ; ** Collars, un- 
dersleeves and handkerchiefs of very fine muslin or lace will not bear much 
squeezing or rubbing when washed. They can be made perfectly white 
and clean without either. Rinse them carefully through clear water ; then 
soap them well with white soap ; place flat in a dish or saucer, and cover 
with water ; place them in the sun. Let them remain two or three days, 
changing them frequently and turning thenL Once every day take them 
out, rinse carefully, soap and place in fresh water. When they are white, 
rinse and starch in the usual way." Starched laces, &c., look best pressed be- 
tween towels in a large book, and not ironed. Embroideries, daisy edgings, 
Marseilles goods, &c, look much better when ironed upon the wrong side. 
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SWEET CORN. 



GREAT IMPROVEMENT hu been made in the nrietiei of I 
com, so that by planting Ihe earlieit lactg, fallowed by the me 
varieties, and ending with those partaking of the character of those te 
"evergreen" sorts,  succession may 1m kept up for tome mc 



Fid. i3y~OarliMt-l E.rfy. 

The accompanying cuts represent three valuable varieties. Fig. 133 ii 

Darling's Eilia Early, the earliest of the tall sireet kind*, the ears iinall, 



Fi«- iU.—Bnrr'i Imfrmd Swat. 

welt-rormed and very swecL Fig. l34isBurT'aIniprovedSweet,larger,1i 

uul more productive ; andlig. 135 is the Red Cob, of medium earliness, wiA 



fig. •is.—XiJC^Sictii. 
a red cob, kernels very large, deep, and in straight rows ; the ears are IccS 
and wdl died. This is one of the best varieties for the main crop. 



CULTURE OF THE WATERMELON. 



THE WATERMELON, being a fifuli from hot climates, tieeds a 
dry soil, and warm summers. For this reason it succeeds admirably 
at tbe south, and next in the southwest and wealern States. It grows well 
he sandy soils of New- Jersey, and supplies the New-York and Phili- 1 
^ del phi a markets in abundance. Further north it does not succeed so well;^ 
(J although on warm, rich, light soils, large crops ai 

©c*> 



(ax north as forty-three degrees of latitude. Where the soils ire facavj 
more care is required lo produce &uit ; there must be a perfect under- 
drainage, and the warmest aspect must be selected. Where the summers 



are warn and long, as in the Middle and Southern Slates, it does best, 
and mns less to stems and leaves if the soil is not rich ; but at (he north, 
more fertility is absolutely necessary, in order to compensate for the lack 
ofhotsun. We have known tine watermelons to be grown hereon ci 
post heaps where there was necessarily a perfect drainage and a large 
amount of fertility. Sometimes a turf bottom, with good light, rich soil ' 
above, has yielded good melons. 



TRELLIS FOR FLOWER POTS. 



A NEAT TRELLIS for flower pots conlributcs to the neat appear- 
ance and to the ornamental effect of the plants. The accompanying 
cuts represent a form made by B. 
K. Bliss & Son of New- York, and 
manufactured of reeds instead of 
wire, being tighter, equally durable, 
and retaining the shape better. They, 
are usually painted green, but per- 
haps a rich brown would appear bet- 
ter for many plants. Fig. 137 has a 
3a-inch stict.is 10 inches wide. Fig. 
138 has a J4-inch stick and is 
inches wide. Fig. 139 is taller, a 
IS suitable for placing near the centre 
of a group of pols. The stick is 
feethigh,andiEl4inchcswide. These 
supports are sold at firom thirty lo t 
siiij cents each. Vy 
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DITCHING IN WINTER. 



FARMERS »lt generally crowded with work Ihroughout the season. 
There are many whoare day* and often weelia behindhand in various 
jobs which they promised themselves should be done. Some of these jobs 
are crowded outoflhe list, and thrust over for another i-ear. But we hard- 
ly ever meet with a man who keeps ahead of his work, and does more 
than he promises. It is therefore well (o make up, so far as practicable, 
in winter, what has been omitted in summer and autumn. 

There is another reason for making arangemenls for work in winter. 
Hired men want steady employment, and can well atibrd to hire at tower 
wages in summer, provided they can be piomised continued employment 
through the winter. Faimera — head men— have no trouble in finding 
plenty of business for themselves, in the innumerable jobs that present in 
the thape of repairs of tools, arranging buildings, planning work, overhaul- 
ing the divisions of their (arms, buying or selling stock, preparing grain 
for seed, &c; but hired men cannot always do these things, and must have 
simpler and more continued laljor. 

One of the most essential of all improvements, often postponed till loo 
late, is underdraining. Very few suppose it may be performed wbeti the 
ground is frozen hard, and as soon, therefore, as sharp frost commences, 
the work of cutting drains ceases. This is not at all necessary; but, on 
the other hand, it may be carried on through a considerable portion of the 
winter months, if properly conducted. We have on former occasions des- 
cribed the process by which ditches are cut with the ditching plow, the 
loosened earth being thrown out t>y hand. 
This process specially admits the per- 
formance of the work in winter- The 
following mode hastieen adopted where 
several hands were employed- Late in 
autumn, before the ground had iKcome 
permanently froien, the drains were laid 
Fit. tta.—i'tin'ii ai/iSiiitMiunua ufi, oM and the work was commenced by 
to Tirm CM Eatii. plowing furrows on the lines. These 

were deepened by repeating the process and throwing out the loose 
earth by hand, with painted shovels turned up at the sides, (Eg. 140.) The 
E_ shovels were such as are 
sold commonly in the 
market, and the work .of 
turning up an inch or two 
of the sides readily done 
by any common black- 
r&B,^*,«,-«-/™'t'^ Whentheditches 
Plair. become a foot or more (J 

^=@ 
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Fig. 142. — Adjustabli DUching Plow, 




deep (being as narrow as may be thus made) It will require a hard freeze 
to affect at all the earth in their bottoms. About at this point the ditching 
plow is brought into requisition ; and loosening up the subsoil, the shovel- 
ling out is continued by hand until the required depth of two and a half 
or three feet is reached, (fig. 141.) Fig. 142 represents the form or con- 
struction of the ditching 
plow, showmg the mode by 
which it is successively ad- 
justed so as to run down to 
a depth of three feet or more, 
for loosening up the hard 
subsoil, and obviating the 
slow and laborious use of 
the pick ; and fig. 143 shows 
the mode of attaching the 
horses to each end of a long 
evener, for drawing this 
plow. 

If the cold is quite sharp, 
the motion, of the plow and 
of the shovels through the 
day will keep the earth 

Fig. ^—Mode of loosening »> tht hard Snhot'l in ^P^^ » ^"^ ^^ ^^^ approach 
Ditches^ by means of the Ditching Plow, of a Cold night, the ditching 

plow is passed all along the ditches, so as to leave several inches of mel- 
low earth in the bottom. This loosened earth being full of air cavities, is 

a poor conductor of 
cold, and will prevent 
the subsoil from freez- 
ing below, at the same 
time that it is easily 

'•-"'—'" broken up again the 

Fig. \^\.— Ditch with mellow ^^. ««,„:„«. \c„^^^ Fig. 145. — Ditch well cleaned 
earth left in, unfrozen next "^^^ mornmg. It SOme- ^^ and frozen hard next 
morning. what frozen itself. — morning. 

Hence the work can go on without hindrance or difficulty. A little snow, 
if it happens to fall into the ditches, entirely prevents freezing, and is easily 
shovelled out. If very hard frost is apprehended, a load of cornstalks, 
well bound in bundles, will go a good way in protecting the ditches, by 
being dropped lengthwise along them, usually remaining at the top with- 
out falling in, and affording efficient protection. 

The tile should be laid and slightly covered before the thawing of spring, 
or much of the labor will have to be done over again by the falling in of 
the thawed earth. This process will have to be varied somewhat in dif- 
erent places, according to the severity of winters and the amount of snow 
which falls — which the previous directions will enable any farmer of, 
/ common judgment to perfornu 

^c^^-i-i 1 
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MARKING SHEEP. 




THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF MARKING— one with paint on 
the wool, applied annually, to preserve the owner's name ; and the 
other in the ears, to give the numbers and the age. The paint is often 
applied with a brush by the workman, in a bungling manner, ** in characters 
uncouth,'* as Cowper says, if not "spelled amiss." Different modes are 
adopted to do the work neatly. One is to cut the initials of the name 
through pasteboard, sheet lead or tin plate, and paint through with a 
brush ; but this is not so convenient or rapid as to put the letter on with 
a stamp. The stamp may be made in different ways. One is to cut the 
letters out of a piece of thin board of some kind of wood 
not easily sjilit, or to cut them of stiff and hard sole 
leather, and then to screw them on the end of a convenient 
handle, as shown in the cut, (Qg. 146.) A better and more 
substantial stamp may be made by a blacksmith, forming 
the letter and handle all in one piece of iron. Or the 
farmer may make his own stamp of a piece of small iron 
Fig. 146. rod, either giving his initials, if they are of simple shaped 
letters, or bending the rod so as to make a circle, a triangle, or any other 
figure which he and others will understand. 

The paint may be made of lamp-black and linseed oil — the lamp-black 
being previously mixed with a little turpentine. Or red ochre may be used 
Sometimes hog's lard is used instead of oil, which answers well if used in 
warm weather. The stamp is dipped in or touched to the paint, and a 
single pressure on the animal just after the fleece is removed by shearing, 
fixes the name till the next shearing. Some sheep-owners put the letters 
on the shoulders, but as sHeep usually stand in the pen with the back to the 
manager when they are selected from the flock, it is most convenient to mark 
them on the back or rump. The wethers may be lettered on the right side 
and the ewes on the left, which readily enables one to distinguish them ; 

and if there are several rams, these may be 
marked on the top. An additional mark 
may be applied on the shoulder at the 
proper season, to designate the ram that 
has been employed. 

The numbers and ages are shown by 

marks on the ear, and these should be 

made when the lambs are quite young, or a day or two old, when the dams 

are more readily known than after the lapse of some weeks. The mode 

A of numbering adopted by the celebrated Von Thaer has been generally 

IL adopted, by which the numbers may be readily canied up to 1,000 

Q or more. It is as follows : 




Fig. 147. 
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Fig. X48. 



Fig. 147 — One notch cut in the left ear, at the top^ is i. 
da da do. underside, 3. 

do. do. right ear, at top, la 

do. do. do. under side, 30. 

A combination of these notches easily makes any number up to 99. 
Fig. 148 — One notch cut in the left ear, at the end, is loa 
da do. right ear, at the end, 200. 

I^ig* 149— The point of the left ear cut straight off is 400. 
do. do. right ear do. 500- 

The figures furnish examples of these markings, to which are added the 
100 _||jii_niy_ 200 ^olcs punched through to show the age. 

As no owner would make a mistake of ten 
years in the age, these marks are much 
simpler : 
Fig. 150— One hole in the left ear is i. 
do. right ear, 3. 

In order to explain more fully these dif- 
ferent marks, {he following references to 
the figures are added : 

Fig. 147 is I, 3, xo and 30=44. 

Fig. 148 is 100 and 200=300. 

Fig. 149 is 400 and 500=900. 

Fig. 150, giving the age, is i and 3=4; 
which means that the Iamb came in 1854 
or 1864,35 the case may be — no hole indica- 
ting a year as 1850 or x86o, a mistake of 
ten years in the age not being possible. 

Fig. 151 is an example showing a com- 
bination of these marks, as follows: — 
i4-30-f30-|-xoo=x6i ; and the lamb be- 
longing to the year x867. 

The numbers being marked every year, 
and the age marked besides, there is no 
possibility of making any mistake in a 
single individual. By a book register the 
number of the dam may be kept, the date or day of lambing, the ram, and 
any additional remarks. 

The best marker is a saddler's spring punch, which may be used for 
cutting the notches by placing it at the edge of the ear ; or for puncturing 
the holes in the middle. The holes should be about a fifth of an inch in 
diameter. If too small, they will grow up when the wound heals. 




Fig. 149. 




Fig. 150^ 




Fig. 151. 



•  • 




Warts on Animals. — A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
says that bathing the wart two or three times a week with turpentine and 
sweet oil mixed, will certainly effect a cure. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 




WATERING HORSES.— A correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman says : Horses should never be kept so long without 
water that they will drink largely when they get it. Give it to them often, 
and they will never injure themselves with it. Nothing is more common 
than to hitch a team to the plow, and make them work half a day without a 
drop. What man would submit to such treatment ? If the plow is started 
at seven in the morning, water should be given again before ten ; and again 
in the afternoon by four o'clock. Even if half an hour is thus consumed, 
more work will be done in a day. The objection that horses on the road 
should not be *' loaded with water," is not valid. A horse weighing 1,200 
will not l^e much encumbered additionally by twenty pounds of water, 
while the distention will give him additional strength. Every farmer 
knows that when he himself undertakes to lift a large log or heavy stone, 
he can do more by first inflating himself with air, and not unfrequently he 
loses a button or two from his pantaloons in the operation. Some degree 
of inflation by water will add to a horse's strength in a similar manner. 
In driving a horse on the road at a natural gait of nine or ten miles an 
hour, I have frequently had occasion to observe that he was laboring with 
perspiration until I let him drink freely, when he ceased to sweat and evi- 
dently travelled more freely. Don't be afraid to give your horses water ; the 
danger is in making them abstain too long, in which case care is needed. 
Oiling and Greasing Wagons. — ^There is a matter connected with 
oiling machinery, of no little importance. This is keeping all journals 
and gudgeons free from grit. The farmer who thoroughly cleans frequent- 
ly all the rubbing parts of his mowing machine, so that when he applies 
new oil it is the clear transparent fluid, and not oil mixed with sand 
and dirt, will keep his machine in good working order long after his care- 
less neighbor has ground off with grit the journals of his wheels. It is so 
with wagons and carriages. If the sand of the soil is allowed to work into 
the space around the axle, it will convert the two surfaces into something 
like a grindstone or emery wheel, and these vehicles will need repairing in 
a very few years. On the other hand, keep them frequently washed 
throughout, and there will be less chance for the grit to enter; and if the 
axle is scraped and rubbed clean of the old grease or oil, every time a new 
application is made, the effect will be still better. It is easy to clean the 
axle thoroughly, but the hole shouM have a piece of wood made to (it it, 
with occasional grooves cut lengthwise in it Thrust this into the hub 
and turn it about, and the old grease or oil will collect in the grooves. If 
this attention is carefully given, wagons will last much longer and not 
become so frequently out of order ; and carriages and buggies will run 
evenly and track well for a long time after neglected ones have become 
swinging and ricketty. 
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THE FARMER'S REGISTER. 



THE LISTS presented below for convenient refermcebyour readers, 
do not purport tn be cemfltli, in any of the several departments em- 
braced, but as they are chiefly made up from tbe regular advertising cus- 
tomers of the Country Gentleman, during the year immediately 
preceding the publication of this work, they may be taken as btrly repre- 
lenling the leading names in each branch, as well as those best able at this 
time to fill the ordenof the public TheclassilicaCion adopted is intended 
to facilitate reference, but requires some explanation. Under the head of 
Agricultural Implements, far instance, the difierent firms named, manufac- 
ture and sell a wide variety of machines, and special lists of all could not 
be given without exceeding the apace here at command;'in many cases, 
moreover, it is a part of their business to deal in agricultural and other 
seeds, and in commercial fertilizers. Among breeders of various classes of 
Domestic Animals, again, there are many whsse aiiention is chiefly devoted 
to a particular breed, and their names, as a rule, are thus catalogued, without 
repetition in all cases under other heads. Tbe number of different breeds 
often kept by tbe same Poultry Fancier, is such that anyclassiRcationinlkis 
respect becomes impracticable, the more so as changes are constantly oc- 
curring. In the Horticultural I>epartnient, we group ihelarger Nurseries 
together, and those believed to be chiefly devoted lo Small Fruits and 
Grapes by themselves, but many of the former include the latter, and some 
of the latter probably also keep a general assortment of nursery slock. 
We iiidude Seedsmen and Florists under the same head, the two branches 
being so generally, although not universally, united. 

I This list closes in October, 1869, and has been revised and corrected to 

I that date, so far as our means will permit : 

Breeders of Improved Stock. 



AbboU, J. J. C. Monlreal, C.n. 

Alltn, Ttaomu, FillEficId, Mui. 

Appleton, Fr«nci»H...... Linnlitld, Mi!». 

Bimii, WjniuD,. . . .. SprlneHeld, Miu. 

BrowB, HcDrrT., PnvideiKE, R. I. 

Bradley, G.C, ■" " " 



.. RunlHiU, N. V. 



Chapniin. J. S. MalODe, N. Y. 

Confn., H.S CoUintville. Ct. 

Coy, E. L. Wen Hebron, N. V. 



I HuBcerford, S. D.,. 



Linderoian, Dr. C. B„ Miuch 

Leiler, C. 5., Sanldia Si 

Loriug, Himion, 



iictL. Ej...,. 
iniiliwE. W.,.., 

Mick/W., 

illle^ W. H.. . . 
StiouoB, S.J.,.. 
SMwan, H. L., , 
nilon.M, w.,.. 



. . . . Miditon. N. I. 
. Weu Fim», H. V. 
. . . . WeihcTtfield. Ct 



WaBMi,Wm.,. , 
Wtlli, S. M. & D. 

Wok»lI A Cimpbin ,.".' N, vVMilSNTY! 
WriEht,L. W. b St. Louit, Ml*. 
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Uultud, Robcn L Nn-York 

CauHr.EB SpHntfieM.O 

Cole, Walter, BjUvu, N V 

HUu», Jomih, Nei^ScwUnd, N V 

UonUylStfc WenchHUr.P. 

Olni»ead.RM ....Mormtown, N J 

w.inwricln. C S Rbhiebcck, N y 

9I,EN I>el»it, Mich 



V/ikfa. 

Hbhi 

BuMth,HC FjdtlKld, Mr 

Gibb,'7>hn i.. 



Aitmr. N Y 
VinnrUe, M< 



Allm, Thomu. PhliBeld, Mai 







t. E<I>ud,... 



.. WoTccMei. Hw 



^LN.. 



KetMT, HD... 



.. Clare 



New- H ami, Q 

Bl Eliubxli, n 

Ne--YBl 

Mickic, J M Gnat BlrriBctDn. Mm 

McCuUoli,JW lJe--yBk 

Moocll, Robert. MinbuKt, N V 

.. .. ^. . „ „. „_ «Ki,^Nj 

R[ 



OidenFatBV .... 
fage. JoxphF... 



..'. PhiladdpUa, 
.... FliuhiMrNi 
IL--- LuuinKbvrik N ^ 

xcph, No. Havcrhni,Nt 



•.SB.. 



Park, HS.. 

RedmonA^aiianNi^ 
Riibbiiii,SW 



N«>-Hsnroi4 N I 

atneT.ui New-Yn* 

Sbarpleu, OiariB L Philadelphia. Fi 

ShaipiiH, Saniudl Philadrlphii, Fi 

Shinn.CH HuldaDlield, N J 

Scud^, MS Boaion. Mas 

SUfk.W Maxcheiter, N H 

SluneVSol, Jot. E., So. FiaminchuB, Man 
- -'  " Bronxiille, N V 



Tilum. UcOTfe M Wdch 

Thon.pton, JaioB, Nanlu 

TaneT,JW. Philadelphii, Fi 

Twaddelt Dr L H PhiUdalphia, Fi 

Underhill, A A CJiBtoB CamerJNY 

Ware.JB TowoaheHLVI 

Wellii«loii,C EuIL«in>lDii,Uaii 

WelUnclun, H M.... WeM Roibury, Hu 
Wing, John D WashiDgi™, N V 



nv. E B Provider 



Alvoni, L 1 WiiEQiruio-. - - 

BeadkCM HanTotd, Ct 

Bedford, GM Paris, Kj 

Bedford, Edwin G HouHe- "- 

Brace,AG W«l Win field 



BroclmiT. EP Ripm, Wis 

Brown, laraco N.'a Son*. Beriin. IP 

Bnlu, Go-It, Mai>li(».Ny 



■ampbell, JQJ Lawr 



m 
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Codmme, M H Montreal, Caa 

Coffin, Charles £  . . . Muirkirk, Md 

Coffin, RG Washington, N Y 

Conger, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Cornell, Ezra, Ithaca, N Y 

Dodge, WmB Waukegan, 111 

Dun, RG London, O 

Duncan, W R Towanda, lil 

Griswold, AW MorrisviUe, Vt 

Goodman, R Lenox, Mass 

Goe, T S Brownsville, Pa 

Graff, HC MaysviUe, O 

Greene, J W Savville, NY 

Harison,TL Morley, NY 

Harwood, James A Littleton, Mass 

Hayward, S Cummington, Mass 

Hills, G Delaware, O 

Uoyle, George V Champlain, N Y 

Hubbard, CH Springfield, Vt 

iones, T C Delaware, O 
:eUy, William Rhinebeck, N Y 

Kinnaird,J[ G Lexin]|[ton, Ky 

King, William S Minneapolis, Minn 

Lathrop, P South Hadley Falls, Mass 

McMillan, D Xenia, O 

Milne, R Lockport, 111 

Murray, George, Racine, Wis 

Page, John R Sennett, N Y 

Plunkett, G T Hinsdale, Mass 

Perry, WN Rushville, NY 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, 111 

Pond. NG Milford,Ct 

Robbins, George L Worcester, Mass 

Rosenberger, G W New- Market, Va 

Sheldon, James O Geneva, N Y 

Scott, M T Lexington, Ky 

Shedd & Van Sicklen, Burlington, Vt 

Skinner, H H Silver Lake, Pa 

Schicffelin, W H New- York 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Stone, F W Guelph, Can 

Talcott, Jonathan, Rome. N Y 

Trabue, A £ Hannibal, Mo 

Underbill, A A Qinton Corners, N Y 

Van Meter, J M Lexington, Ky 

White, H G So. Framingham, Mass 

Ward, CK LeRoy, N Y 

Warfield, William, Lexington, Ky 

Wells, C L New- Hartford, N Y 

Whitman, A Fitchburg, Mass 

Winslow, A M & Sons, Putney, Vt 

Wolcott & Campbell, NY MiDs, N Y 

Wright, LWH. St. Louis, Mo 

Young, WW LouUville,Ky 

HOBSBS. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

BagbyFarm, Tiffin, O 

Case, W H Delaware, O 

Cassilly, £B Springfield, O 

Chenery, W W Belmont, Mass 

Crozier, William, , . Northport, N Y 

Conger, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Cocfurane, M H Montreal, Can 

Gibb, John L Compton, Can 

Goe,JS Brownsville, Pa 

Jones, PW Amherst, NH 



Hungerford & White, Adams, N Y 

Haight,DB Dover Plains, N Y 

Hitchcock, G C New- Preston, Ct 

Irwin, D B Middletown, NY 

Langj T S..^ Augusta, Me 

Moms, Lewis G Fordham, Nx 

Ogden. GW Paris. Ky 

Ogden Farm, Newport, R I 

Phillips, £T Plainfield, N J 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, III 

Russeil, H S Boston, Mass 

Thome, Edwin, Washington Hollow, N Y 

Taber George, . ,. Eawt Aurora, N Y 

Wright, L W H St. Louis, Mo 

Shetland Poniks. 

Anderson, W P Cincinnati, O 

Watson, WillUm West Farms, N Y 

COTSWOLD SUBBP. 

Armstrong, EC Florida, NY 

Banks, Thad HoUidaysburg, Pa 

Barbee, G L Georgetown, Kv 

Chase, LA New- York 

Coffin, H T Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Cochrane, M H Montreal, Can 

Crozier, William, Northport, N Y 

Deuel, ST Littie Rest, N Y 

Hartwell, S Washington, Ct 

Hovlc, George V Champlain, N Y 

Jackson, George, . , Wilmington, Del 

Loomis, Burdett, Windsor Locks, Ct 

Loomis, Byron, Suffield, Ct 

McFerran, J C Louisville, Ky 

Phillips, ET Plainfield, NT 

Perry, WN Rushville, NY 

Sayre, Cooper, Oaks Comers, N Y 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Stone, Fred Wm Guelph, Can 

Underbill, A A Clinton Comers, N Y 

Lbicbstbb Shbbp. 

Cintis,FD Charlton, NY 

Hills & Jones, Delaware, O 

Hovie, George V Champlain, N Y 

Kirby, Joseph, Milton, Can 

Redmond, WUUam, New- York 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Stewart, Henry, Stroudsburg, Pa 

Vergon, F P Delaware.O 

Winne, Jurian, Bethlehem, N Y 

Walcott & Campbell,. ... . N Y Mills, N Y 

Lincoln Shbbp. 

Cochrane, M H Montreal, Can 

Chapman, I R Oneida Lake, N Y 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Hallett, A J WaterviUe, Me 

Walcott & Campbell, .... NY MiUs, N Y 

Merino Sheep. ' ' 

Baldwin, Th*o. E New-Yoilc 

Baker & Harrigan,Comstodc's Landing, NY 

Bottum, N Shaftsbury, Vt 

Chamberlain, Wm Red Hook, N Y 

Cole, Walter, Batavia, N Y 

Hubbard, C H Springfield, Vt 

Pettibone, J S ... Manchester, Vt 
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H«iiHHi*>-I>(nnt Shiip. 
UofTdl, ttebtrt. UuhuHtt, N Y 

SHKORHIKa SHUr. 

CoBccr, AB HiTtntnw.NY 

SOUTH-DOWH SHur. 

Atemdcr.A J SpHnf SlillDn, Kjr 

Brown. Geo. H., WubingUM HdIIdw, N V 

BuSum, TbcKBU B Nenport, R I 

H>rH>m.TL MnrW N V 

l<]ii»,TC Dilainre.O 

MosR, Edwin, t^irt KnncdT, Pi 

Mcnu.DrjC WcmCIic 




WiiQ.'rici 
W(inii,Pi 

BnuHiu SwiHL 

BiriiM, G L Cninlowii, Ky 

BiU,AP DcrGrLincVl 

IKdlMd, EG Fuit, Kr 

Brown. DrL £....«....... Eminence, Ky 

Cut,]? L'OTuhHl, Can 

Coffin, CE Mii»kirk, Md 

Cmier, Wnibm Nonhpon, N V 

Codmnc,!' H MaDimt.Cui 

Dc<x],ST LilUa Rot, N Y 

Cnne, TahnW Sanillc, N V 

CnltHC M«y.fl1Ie,0 

MomLDrJC Wut CheiKr, Pi 

WcCiilly, Cyin*. Hublurd. O 

Unipby, JuBC*, Foudiip, NY 

yiAwiA.3H Mirralown, III 

Sodt Jotii,.. Edmonton, Cm 

Andmoii,WP. andniuli, O 

PluiikelI,GT Hinidile, Mau 

Biltln.A Ginrd, Pa 

Dkkctinin. John H Ml CiTincl. Cl 

Peny.WN RuihviUt, N Y 

Bulks. A <^nrd. Pa 

GOHiJohn.. . Sovtb Fnininf ham. Mui 

HowlM, AB B*ldi«na«n. Ma» 

;ully,Cyrafc. 





Kn-hl, 

McCully.Cynu, Hnb 

Midiic, I 11 GnU Buriiwlo^ 

Pniy.WN RuhWIIcNY 

KobtrU, JC WoMCbMs.Fi 

)>Bvtr,LB... — '— " 



Tillon. H W Wal|»l«.Hw 

Wood, Thomu, I>*eR<u,Pi 

Vonnj, Jutu, Jr., A Co., Minlulhoa, Ft 



ibild, W H. . 



BphwooAS, !.".'.'.'.'. 



Biilcr, W J .. 



, . . . l^Uwn. Ui 
.... Rkrbville. 
. . PiikKi»i>, N 
'uiDorc&id, N 



'; 



Bailey, Hairy L 

Bullcr. WB 

Bndliy.GW ™,^ 

BalLHS Shn«.buTy^i.. 

CreighloB. JamM, Pokecpiic. K y 

dry, willed MilW,NH 



[. Willin 

Cnaby, CH.. 
Clark, John L. 



Northpon, N V 

'^--iborr, Cl 

rlocHy 

«t,NY 



Dewey, TH Pomfrel L 

Kbble, EB New- „„ 

Dunbar, E B Briilol. Q 

Do^nce.WJ Elnira. H V 

Diffiii, Willba Hali&xNS 

KIbeu. CB PilubuiKpi 

EiIe.,JJ £ulAbinriBa,Uu< 

Ftny.S -nvnlikNV 

Gould. Thomu, Aurs«,Ny 

Grali;KC.. .. HayiviUe^O 

Galbniih. TboL, Wuhnilon Hiillow. K V 

Haiid. TJ SinR SintNY 

R.^. Jtlb«*N¥ 



Hills, W 
Howlell. 



EP... 



SynciucNV 
. Radyn,Ny 



Hickt Beni ^. Radyn,Ny 

HenlTne, D W ]>hitide]|>hii. Fa 

Haines ittnj , > ElitabeHiTNl 



wood, HJ Liiiktrm. Mm 

I, lohnH CalhiriDo,NY 

.. Middle GnniiUcNV 



■.'Hun Nm-Yofk Hilla, N r 



I 141^, BualoB, Ho 
..FokcepHo^Ny 
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Lapham,MD Paris, NY 

Linden Farm, Walpole, Mass 

Loring, C Carrol Boston, Mass 

Laive, SP West Elixabeth, Pa 

McCuIly, Cyras Hubbard, O 

Morrell, Robert Manhassett, N Y 

Makland, R L Jr New-York 

Malley, Waher, New-Haven, Ct 

Morris, PaschaU, Philadelphia^ Pa 

Mcintosh, SI. Worcester, Mass 

Nettleton, C P Birmingham, Ct 

NichoUs, BurrH Lockport, N Y 

Peny, WN Rushville, N Y 

Phillipa, £T Plainfield, N J 

Roberta. James C West Chester, Pa 

Rockwell, f M Butternuts, N Y 

Schuyler, P West Troy, N Y 

Sciidder,MS Grantville, Mass 

Shaw, £A North Chelsea, Mass 

Spalding, LA Lockport, N Y 

SDttte, N A... Exeter, N H 

Smith, G Morgan.... Sooth Hadley, Mass 

Smith, Isaac C. Milford, Ct 

Strout, Charles, Framingham, Mass 

Stickney, E Burton, O 

Sharpless, Saml J Philadelphia^ Pa 

Shekon, JD Jamaica, NY 



Stark, WUliam, 

Stu'dley, EG QaveiadL N Y 

Stephens, Sheldon, Montreal, Can 

Treadwell, C W Exeter, N H 

Tiemann, J H New Rochelle, N Y 

Van Keuren, C. Rondout, N Y 

WiUard, C P Oriskany Falls, N Y 

Walcott, B D New- York Mills, N Y 

Warner, G H New- York Mills, NY 

Wrieht,LWH StLotti^Mo 

Wiibams, P Taunton, Mass 

Wolcott, R P Holland Patent, N Y 

Wade, Joseph M Branchtown, Pa 

Ambkican Dbbk. 
Maitland, Robeit L Ncw-Yoik 

Angoka Goats. 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Man 

Dinsmore. W B Staatabnigh, N Y 

Peters, Richard, Atlanta, Ga 

Bbbs. 

Hazen, Jasper, Albany, N.Y 

Langstroth, L L Oxford, O 

Quinby, M St Johnsville. N Y 

Stratton,WM Weat Troy, N Y 



Horticultural and Seed Register. 



FORBIGN NURSBRY AcBNTS. 

Bniguiere & Thebaud, New-York 

{/or Andre Leroy^ Angers^ France.") 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, . . New- York 
{/w P. ^ E. Transon, Orleans, France.) 

NUKSBRIBS. 

Adair, WtHiam Detroit, Mich 

Allen, John M Hightstown, N J 

Bailey, J W Plattsburg, N Y 

Berst&Bro Erie, Pa 

Baker, Geofge, Toledo, O 

Bronson & Herendeen, .... Geneva, N Y 
Buist, R . . . . Darby Road, Philadelphia, Pa 

Caldwell, Joseph Troy, N Y 

Carpenter, J A Cobden, 111 

Cooney, PH .... Erie, Pa 

Dudley & Merrell, Geneva, N Y 

EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y 

Evans, EJft Co )f ork. Pa 

Ferris, W L Throor's Neck, N Y 

Frost & Co Rochester, NY 

Frost, EC Watkins, NY 

Foster, Suel, Muscatine, Iowa 

Graves, Selover, Willard & Co., Geneva, N Y 

Goodale, S L Saco, Me 

Hanford, RG CoUraibus, O 

Hooker & Bro., HE.... Rochester, N Y 

gadwen, O B Worcester, Mass 
ow, H K New-Branswick, N J 

Hovey ft Co Boston, Mass 

Heikes, WF Dayton, O 

Hanceft Son, A «.. Red Bank, NT 

Hoyt ft Sons, S New-Canaan, Ct 

Herendeen ft Jones Geneva, N Y 

Hubbard, T S ft Co Fredonia, N Y 

Hoopes Bros. & Thomas, West Chester, Pa 
Lewis, MH Sandusky,0 



Love,JW Geneva, NY 

Little, WS V Rochester, NY 

Lenk& Co Toledo, O 

Meehan, Thomas, Germantown, I^ 

McCullough, Drake & Co.. Sharpsburg, O 

Marshall, S B Cleveland, O 

Maxwell ft Bros., TC Geneva, NY 

Moody & Sons, E Lockport, NY 

Murdoch, J R & A Pittsburr, P* 

Manning, JW Reading, Mass 

Moon, Mahlon, Morris ville. Pa 

Phoenix, F K Bloomington, 111 

Pullen, T T Hightstovi'n, 

Parry, Wifiiam, Cinnaminson, 



(town, N J 
inson, N J 
fthing, N Y 



Parsons&Co Flushing, 

Peters, Randolph, Wilmington, Del 

Peters, CP Concordville, Pft 

Perry, FL Canandaigua, NY 

Pearse & l*hompson, ..... Bloomingtcm, 111 

Rakestraw & Pyle, Willowdale, PB 

Reagles & Son, C Schenecudy, N Y 

Root, James A Skaneateles, N Y 

Roberts, Josiah A PaolL Pa 

Richardson, £T Brentwood, N Y 

Riehl, £A Alton, IH 

Seelye, C W & Co Rochester, N Y 

Smith, Oark & Powell, Syracuse N Y 

Saul, John Washington, D C 

Sylvester, E Ware, Lyons, N Y 

Southwick & Co., T T Dansville, N Y 

Sloan, John, Albanv, N Y 

Studley, KG Claverack, NY 

Swasey, HA&Co Canton, Miss 

Teas,£Y Richmond, Ind 

Wood. Edw. A Geneva, NY 

Will, WF Fayefteville, NY 

Watson, B M Plymouth, Mass 

Wcntx, J . Rochester, NY 
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Small Fmuitb and GsAns. 

ADeo^CM Beverly, NT 

Andrews, T C Moorestown, N } 

Bamett, WN WestHaven^Ct 

Bttsh & Son, Istdor, Bushberg, Mo 

Brown, D H New-Brunswick, NT 

Bassett, LyBum North Haven, Ct 

Babcock,IH Lockport N Y 

Bateham, M B Patnesvine, O 

Bailey, J W Plattsburg, N Y 

Brigss,! W. WestMacedon, NY 

Bovce,WC Lockport, NY 

Collins, Charles, Moorestown, N J 

Collins, John S Moorestown, NT 

ChinnidL WT Trenton, N J 

CanpbelL G W Delaware, O 

Conover & Son, Freehold, N J 

Craine, J East Lodcport, N Y 

Cadwallader, M FalLnngton, Pa 

Carpenter, W S Rye, N Y 

Cooe,JW VinelandjNJ 

Cooney, PH Erie, Pa 

DiiM^all, John Albany, N Y 

Do4«>WE Fredonia, NY 

Dufieir S Yardville. N J 

Donaddson, J A St Joseph, Mich 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y 

Gage & Son, John, Vineland, N J 

Ge&ton, J Vineland, NJ 

Gritlth & Griffith North East, Pa 

Hathaway, B.. Little Prairie Ronde, Mich 

Hall, Isaac, Frazer, Pa 

Harris,TL Brocton, N Y 

Hasbfouck & Bushnell, ... PeekskiU, N Y 

Hubbard, T S & Co Fredonia, NY 

Keech, Toseph, Waterloo, N Y 

Knox, J. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Kinsey ft Gaines, Dayton, O 

Leeds, N Cinnaniinson, N J 

Lambert, Geoirge H. . New- Brunswick, N J 

lines, R Spring Valley, N Y 

Martin* James F Mt Washington, O 

Moon, Mahlon, MorrisviUe, Pa 

MaUory & Downs, South Norwalk, Ct 

Merceron, F F Catawissa, Pa 

McCiallough, J M ft Sons,. . . Cincinnati, O 

Moore, A J Berlin Heights, O 

McLaury, D New-Brunswidc, N J 

Merwin,WM Milford, Ct 

Merriman, A Granville, O 

Oneida Community, Oneida, N Y 

Pordy ft Johnston, Palmyra, N Y 

Purdy&Hance, South Bend, Ind 

Perry, FL Canandaigua, N Y 

Patterson, J[ S Berlin Heights, O 

Parry, William, Cinnaminson, N J 

Pullen, J Madisoa Hightstown, N J 

Parsons&Co Flushing. N Y 

Parmlee, W New-Haven, Ct 

Potter, £ J'& Co Knowlesville, N Y 

Riti, Louis, Plainville, O 

Reynolds, P C Rochester, NY 

Robinson, ED Howlett Hill, N Y 

Ringueberg, T Lockport, N Y 

Randel, Samtiel, Nanuet, N Y 

Sylvester, EW Lyons, N Y 

Sutvan, Stokes, Haddonfield, N J 



Strong, WC Brig^iton, Mass 

Shttler, MrsJD Lockport, N Y 

Tucker, FD Ithaca, NY 

Tatum, J C Woodbury, N J 

TUIson, OJ Highland, NY 

Thonpwm, G W.... New-Branswick, N J 

VanDttsen, CL Macedon, N Y 

Walton, Silas. Moorestown, N J 

WUliams,TG Moorestown, N J 

Wilson. MN Macedon, NY 

Worden, S Miaetto, N Y 

CitANBBItJttBS. 

Malfey. E New-HaYcn, Ct 

Trowbridge. F MOfbrd, Ct 

Sbbdsmbn, Florists, &c 

Aflen&Co.. RH New-York 

Bliss & Son, BK New-York 

Breck ft Son, Jos Boston, Mass 

Burras, O North Fair6eld, O 

Bttist, R . . . . Darby Road, Philadelphia, Pa 

Buist,RJr Phihidelphia, Pa 

Babcock, Mrs L D Cfatfkson, NY 

Bissett, Jf ames, Rasts, .... Philadelphia, Fa 

Bamum & Bro St. Louis, Mo 

Curtis ft Cobb, Boston, Mass 

Conover & Son, Freehold, N J 

Colliits, Alderson & Co. .. Philadelphia. l4i 

Chinnick, W J Trenton, N J 

Dreer, Henry A Philadelphia, A 

DeOroff, Nelson & Co. . . Fort Wayne, Ind 

Deitz,GW ChambcrsburK, Pa 

Ferre^ Batchelder & Co.. Springfield, Mass 

Fannmg, SB Jamesport, N Y 

Forraan, G W Pleasant Valley, N Y 

Fancher & Anderson, . . Lansiogburgh, N Y 

Gregory, J J H Marbleheao, Mass 

Griffith & Co., J M Baltimore, Md 

Hacker, Wetherillft Co.. Philadelphia, Pa 

Hovey & Co Boston, Maaa 

Henderson & Fleming New- York 

Hincklev & Matteson, ..... Fredonia, N Y 

Ives, John S Salem, Mass 

Knox. WW Pittsburgh, Pa 

Landreth & Son. David, . Philadelphia, Pa 
McCuUough, J M&Sons.... Cinannati, O 

Meech, Fred J Albany, N Y 

Murdoch, JR&A Pittsburg, Pa 

Meserole, PS Chicago, 111 

Oicott, James B., Setd Cam^ Buckland, Ct 

Olm Brothers, Springfield, Mass 

Phillips, Henry Toledo, O 

Ramsay, Wilfi-ed, Albany, N Y 

Ramsdell, D W., Norway Oats, New- York 

Sanders, Edgar, Chicago^ 111 

Stoms & Sons, Wm Cincinnati, O 

Strong, W C Brighton, Mass 

Such, George, ......... South Amboy, N J 

Scott & Co., L D Huron, O 

Thorbum & Co., J M New- York 

Thorbum, ST Albany, N Y 

Teas, E Y Richmond, Ind 

Vick, James, Rochester, N Y 

Vanderbilt & Bros., John, New- York 

Washburn & Co Boston, Mass 

Watson, BM Plymouth, Mass 
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Waring, Jr., G E Newport, R I 

WeUs. SM&D Wethersfield, Ct 

Wood, Caleb, Philadelphia, Pa 

Sbbd Potatoes. 

Baker, WL .... Portlandvillc, NY 

Bissell, EN RkhviHe, Vt 

Bates, W E Colchester, Vt 

Briggs,DB West WinfieM, N Y 

BrisgSt I W West Macedon, N Y 

Bullock ft Ashley Milton Depet, Vt 

Buttles, A B Columbus, O 

Bliss & Son, BK New-York 

Berst & Bro Erie, Pa 

Bowne & Schanck, Freehold, NT 

Beers, S N Sandy Huok Cft 

Boardman, H M Rushville, N Y 

Chariton, John, Rochester, N Y 

Cfark, John L Waterloo, NY 

Conover, J L Red Bank, N J 

Curtis, FD Chariton, N Y 

Cnndali & Co., C P Andover, N Y 

Qark, AC Tyre, NY 

Conover & Son, Freehold, N J 

Edgerton, James, Bamesville, O 

EUwanger & Barry, ..<... Rochester, N Y 

Fassett, F E Ashtabula, O 

Fanning, SB Jamesport, N Y 

(^v^oryi J J H MarUehead, Mass 

Griscom, W W Woodbury, N J 

Gray, J W Albion, N Y 

Gray, S Norwalk, O 

Gibson, J New- York MiUs, N Y 

Hicks & Sons, Isaac, . . Okl Westbury, N Y 

Henderson, Wm Burlington, Vt 

Heffron, DS Utica, N Y 

Higgins,DB Wilmington, Del 

iohnson, AS North Chili, N Y 
[easbcy, J B Washington, D C 

Kinsey, Isaac, Milton, Ind 

Lapham, MD Paris, N Y 

Linet R Spring Valley, N Y 




Murdock, J Ik A A Pittsbnigh, Pa 

McCully. Cyrus. Hubbard, O 

Merwin, WM Milford, Ct 

Ormsby, M Geddea, N Y 

Pond,WH MiUbrd,Ct 

Peters, C P Concordville, Pa 

Potter & Co., E J Knowlesville, N Y 

Porter, Ira, Fredonia, N V 

Pringle Bros Charlotte, Vt 

Pullen, J M HighUtown, NT 

Perry, W N Rushville, N Y 

Qua. Frank North Granville. N Y 

Reisig & Heramet, New Castle, N Y 

Reynold8,P Aigyle, NY 

Shepherd, E West Cornwall, Ct 

StUes, W H. Mamaroneck, N V 

Stuart, Edwin, Hamorton, Pa 

Storm, Isaac, Jackson, Mich 

Swart, John, Cranesville, N Y 

Stoms&Sons, W Cincinnati, O 

Scott&Co., LD Huron,0 

Talcott, J Rome, NY 

Thompson, G W.... New- Brunswick, N J 
Vandervere, W H.. Port Washington, NY 

Van Voast, A SchenecUdy,*N Y 

Wood, Edward A Geneva, N Y 

Woodford, OL West Avon, Ct 

Wardwell & Co West Dresden, N Y 

White, J B Belle Isle, NY 

Wells, L S New Britain, Ct 

Williams, S H New-Hartford, N Y 

Young, Richard, Morton, Pa 

SWBBT POTATOBS. 

Burrows, C H WilUmantic, Ct 

Chadwick, WW Mt Healthy, O 

Cummins, D Conneant, O 

Gray, S Norwalk, O 

Murray, M M Loveland, O 

Rathbone, WW. . Marietta, O 

Welles, RM Towanda, Pa 



Implements, Machines, Fertilizers, &c. 



Agricultural Warehouses. 

Allen ft Co., R H Box 376, New- York 

Ames Plow Company, Boston, Mass 

Bartholomew, C Etna, N Y 

Baker, John A Washington, D C 

Beardslee, H W Syracuse, N Y 

Blackwell&Co Trenton, N J 

Blymyer, Norton ft Co Cincinnati, O 

Blymyer, Day & Co Mansfield, O 

Boyer ft Co., W L Philadelphia, Pa 

Breariey & Co., A L Trenton, N J 

Barrett ft Co., WE Providence, R I 

Decatur ft Co., J R New- York 

DeGroff, Nelson & Co. . . Fort Wayne, Ind 

Gill ft Son, J L Columbus, O 

Griffing&Co New-York 

Holbrook & Small, Boston, Mass 

Meserole, PS Chicago, 111 

Nash, Duane H., Agent, New- York 

Plant Bros., Pratt ft Co... St. Louis, Mo 
PeekskiU Plow Works, .... PeekskiU, N Y 
Remington Ag. Works, Ilion and Utica, N Y 
Shawft WeUs,. Buffak>» N Y 



Strong & Douw, Albany, N Y 

Titus ft Bostwick. Ithaca, N Y 

Welch ft Co., F G Chicago, 111 

Younglove, Massey & Co.... Cleveland, O 

Horse Powers, Threshers and other 

Machines. 
Albanv Agricultural Works, . . Albany, N Y 

Dow & Fowler, Fowlerville, N Y 

Geiser Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis 

Gray, AW Middletown, Vt 

Harder, R&M Cobleskill, N Y 

Shawft Wells BuflBilo, NY 

Westinghouse, G., ft Co., Schenectady, NY' 
Wheeler, Melick ft Co Albany, N Y 

Mowers and Reapers. 

Adriance, Piatt ft Co New- York 

Allen, R H., ft Co New-York 

Ball, E., ft Co Canton, O 

Bradley, C C, ft Son, Syracuse, N Y 

Clipper Mower & Reaper Co. . . New- York 
Dodgs & Stevenson MrtgCo., Auburn, 
Nash, Duane H., Agent, New- York 
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Otboni«,DM.«&Co Auburn, N Y 

WarriorMower Co Little Falls, N Y 

Wilber, Stevens & Co. . . . Po'keepsie, N Y 

Wood, Waller A Hooeick Falls, N Y 

Warder, Mitcbeil & Co Springfield, O 

Stbam Enoimss fOB Farms. 

Cnte Brothers, Schcnectadr, N Y 

WoodftCa,AN Eaton, N Y 

Wood & Mann Engine Co Utica, N Y 

Daiky AppAJtATira. 

Cooper, H&EF Watertown. NY 

DeOordova, G., A nMotic, New-York 

Holmes. A., Milk C0eUr^.. Cortland, N Y 

Millar & Son, C Utica, N Y 

O'Neil&Co., O Utica, NY 

Ralph&Co., W Utica,NY 

Tils and Tilb Machinbs. 

Bender, WM Albany, N Y 

Boynton, C. W., & Co.. Woodbridge, N J 

Dixon, John B Geneva, N Y 

Dunning, W B ..: Geneva, N Y 

Jackson, Geoiie, Albany, N Y 

Othkk Spbcialtibs. 

Adjnstablo Hoe Co., Hmm^ . . . Boston, Mass 
Allen, S.L., 5V«i/^/rsi>/«r,Cinnaminson,N J 
Anthony, J., Mower Knifi GrituUr^ 

Qifton Park, N Y 
Barnes, W., Slictr «.nd Corer, Bristol, Ct 
Bartholomew, C ^DUching PUw^ Etna, N Y 
Bowne ft Schanck, Potato Dirrer^ 

Freehold, N J 
BnelL J. S., Cidtr Mitt, .... Buffalo, N Y 
Buckingham, W. L., DriU, Baltimone, Md 
Butterworth, R., Ci^Ur Mill, Trenton, N J 
Church, C A., Stutm^ PtUUr, 

New-Beriin, N Y 
Collins & Co., SUtl Plows, .... New York 
Conover & Son, Potato Digger, 

Freehold, NT 
Cowing &Co.,/'«m/«,&c, Seneca Falls, N Y 
Dedenck ft Co., Ht^ Pre**, Albany, N Y 
Evinger, N., Evaporator, Sandford, Ind 

Fairbanks ft Co., Scale*, New- York 

Fitch ft Ca, Hay Elevator, Lithgow, N Y 
Fords & Howe, Cultivator, Oneonta, N Y 
Fulton Mftg Co., Feed Cutter, Fulton, N Y 

Goodell, D. H., Sower, Antrim, N H 

Hickok, W. O., Cider Mill, Harrisburg, Pa 
Henr^, J. T., Sheep Shear*, Hamden, Ct 
Hemng, $. C, Hay Tedder, . . . New- York 
Mayne, J , Door Rollers, Butternuts, N Y 
Morgan, J. E., Harrow, &c, Deerfield,N Y 
Paris Furnace Co., Hay Elevator, 

Clayville, N Y 
Prindle, D. R.,^M</5'/#«m«r, Bethany, N y 
Reisig ft Hexamer, Prong Hoe, 

New-Castle, N Y 
Reynolds, E D ft O B., Wheel Hoe, 

North Bridgewater, Mass 
Rurosey ft Co., Pros* Screw*, 

Seneca Falls, N Y 
Silsby, C, Butter Pail*, Seneca Falls, N Y 
Seymour ft Co., Drill, East Bloomfield,N Y 
Thomas, J. J., ft Ca, Smoothing Harrow, 

Union Springs, N Y 



ritnsftBoetwick,^/M/jr«Ar, Iihaca,NY 
Van Zandt, J. J., Pump, . . Rochester, N Y 
Wakefield, C. A., Planter, PittsfieM, Man 
Warder, MitcheU ft Co., Cider MM, 

Springfield, 
W«Ds ft Wacox, ThUtU Digger, 

Wethersfield,Q 
Whittemot«, D. H., Ap^ Parer, 

Worctatar, ICaa 
Fbktilizbks. 

Alkaline Manure Co Cambridge, Maa 

Aha Vela Guano Co New-York 

BaoghftSons, Philadelphia, Pa 

Benrv, J A Detroit, Midi 

Bradley, WL Boston, Man 

Coe, Enoch, WilUamsbuig, N Y 

Griffing&Co New-Y«k 

iohnson, W. B., ft Co., . . New-Haven, Ct 
LirkeftCo., GW Boston, llaH 

Lloyd ft Messenger, Albany, NY 

Ralston, John, ft Co New-Y«k 

Ramsey, W ••••.•• .. Albany, N Y 

Reed ft Powell, Cozsa£kie,NY 

Strongft Douw, ... Albany, NY 

Tucker, J A Boston, Maa 

Watson ft Chirk, Philadelphia, Fk 

Wilson ft Asmus, New-York 

White, Geoite E New-Yoik 

MiSCBLLANBOUS. 

American Basket Ca, .... New-Britain, Q 
American Wire Ca, Clothe* Lime Wire, 

New-York 
Babcodc ft Son, H. H., Woodon Pite, 

Watertown, N Y 

Baldwin, T. E., Carriage*, New- York 

Browning R C, ClUke* WHnger, and 
Waeking Maehiae^ New- York 
Berlin Box Co., Prutt Box, .... Berlin, 
Buchan ft Co., J., CarMic Sheep Dip, Feel 
Rot Ointment, Soaf*, A'e., Vc^-Ycek 
Copeland, R. M., Landecape Gardener, 

boston. Mass 
Earth aoset Co.,Eartk Clo*et*,UaLrtiard,0 
Gatfes, A. B., ft Co., Loom, Philadelphia, Pa 
Gordon, W J M., Sulph. Z>iMv,Cinannatt,0 

Howard ft Co., Watche*, New- York 

Hollingworth ft Bro., Bone Meal, Utica, N Y 
Hurricane LantemCo.,Z,0M/rrMX, New- York 
Lesley, A. M., Furnace, A*c., . . New-Y«k 
McCammon ft Co., W., Piano*, Albany, N Y 
Masury ft Whiton, Paint*, .... New- York 
Mason ft HuiU'm, Organ*,... New- York 
N. E. P. Pump Co., i>rm^«,Danvers,Mass 
Phelps, N. B., ft Co., Clothe* Wringer, 

New-Yofk 
Phoenix,F. Yi.,Fruit Plate*,Vioomnp.iiii^B 
Peck ft Co., H. N., Berry Box, 

Rochester, N Y 
Quinby, 'M..,Honey Box, St. JohnsvJlle,NY 
Salisbury, J., Jr., Nest Eg%*, Nyack, N Y 
Sheet Metal Screw Co., Fruit yars, N.York 
Strong, W. C, Pruner*, . . Brighton, Mass 
Torrey, E S ft J., Weather Stnp*, N. York 
Union Fertiliser Co., CarMic Compounds, 

New-Yoik 

Waring, G. E , Jr., fw/vWrr, Newport, R I 
Woodward, G. E., ArehiUct,.. New- York 
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RURAL ^FFAIRS. 

By John J. Thomas. 
PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 

FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY, 

Priftf #1.50 Each^ Sold Separately flr Toother, 

Being a reprint on larger, iiner and heavier paper, of the very valuable articles in every 
department of Kural Economy, which have heretofore appeared in annual numbers, from 
1855 to 1869, inclusive, under the title of the Wxwifa/ Register 0/ Kural Affairs, These 
volumes contain about 340 pages each, or nearly Seventeen Hundred Pages in aU, of read- 
ing matter, and are illustrated niith upwards of 

TWO THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 

a large part of them fram drawings and designs made expressly for the purpose. A brief 
Abstract of the Contents of the several Volumes is subjoined, although necessarily so 
compressed as to convey but a very incomplete idea of the number an*^ variety of the 
topics embraced, and the concise and practical manner in which they are treated : 

voi^xjm:db oivE. 

Four HuTKlred and. IFoi-ty Illustrations. 




Country Dwrllings. — Fi/teen Designst 
accompanied witivPlans, in many instances 
of several floors — also estimates of Cost — 
together t)^ith General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

Laying Out Grounds. — Fattr Articles 
on Laying out Farms — two on Grounds 
around Houses and Flower Gardens — 
eight on Modes 0/ Planting and the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits to Choose — Sixty-^ne Va- 
rieties of Apples: Fifty-four of Pears ; 
Tvienty-eight of Peaches ; Ten of Necta- 
rines and Apricots : Thirty-four oiY\\VKA', 
Twenty-eight of Cherries ; Thirtten of 
Strawberries, and a dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes are described — with Ap* 
proved Lists at greater lengtli, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

Domestic Animals. — Improved Breeds^ 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fruit Culture. — Twenty-two A rticles — 
Treatment of Orchards, Laree and Small 
Fruits, with a large number of brief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 



Farm Buildings — Barns, Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Pi<rgefy, Smoke- House, Poul- 
try House — Mode of Cistern BuildiKg, of 
Erecting Lightning R^ds, &c. 

Farm I m vi.Ky\fMTS.-rTwettty-thr-ee A rii- 
cles^ amply illustrated, embracing nearly 
all the principal Implements in which the 
Farmer is concerned — also the Wina Mill, 
Steam Engine, &c. 

Butter and Chkrse Making. — The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Economy. — Many Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long ex- 
perience and observation on Farm Man-* 
aeement. Rotation, Packing Trees aad 
Plants, Satisfactory Farming, &c, &c. 

Rustic Seats and S rRUCTURBs — Illustra- 
ted Designs for Summer Houses, Flower 
Stands, Kock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

School Houses. — A Chapter embracing 
several neat and tasteful Designs. 

Weights and Measures. — Tables for 
Reference, including Length, Distances, 
Specific Gravities, &c. 

Domestic Economy. — Numerous valuable jk 
and well tested Recipes for Household 7? 
use. • y 




VOIliTJM:E TTVO. 

IHoTir X3:\iii.dred. aticl "E^fty IllvietratlonB. 



A CoMPLBTB Country Rbsidencb. — ^The 
Dwelling, Ornamental Grounds, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out-Houses, described and illus- 
trated—concluding with an article on the 
Apiakv, embracing the management of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 

Country Houses. — Tivtniy-Sevi(n De- 
si't^uSf including some of great merit for 
Workingmen's Cottages, and au illustra- 
ted (-hapter on Veniilation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culturb. — Farther 
Notes and Lists — ^a full Article on Pear 
Culture— Hardy Fruits at the West — 
Applex and Api^e Orchards — Grafting and 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. 

Flowbr and Kitchbn Gard.en. — Annual 

Flower* — Vegetable M anagement — the 

Vinery and Green- House — the Verbena — 

also a full Article on Hedging and Hedges^ 

•with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings — Eight Vesigrts of K^ms 
and Stables : Stalls for Horses and Cattle 
— Cattle and Sheep Racks — also a full 
Chapter on Iron for Furniture and Rural 
Structures. 

Farm Manaormbnt. — Mr. Thomas* Prire 
Essay, with new illustrations — ^aiso a Chap- 
ter on Undiirdrainingf pronounced by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 




VOLUIWCE 

-Four Hiindrecl and. 

Workingmbn's Cottacbs. — Six Designs 
and Seventeen Engnfvings — the Cottages 
costing from $350 up to $800. 

Grounds and Grbbn Housbs. — The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens — 
Structures for Green- House Plants, in- 
cluding the Cold Pit» Ward Cases. &c 

Farm BuiLDiNCS.—General Considerations 
involved in their construction — Four De- 
signs far Bams — Thirty Engravings. 

Architbcturb.— Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings on 
the Btdlacn Frame System — 24 Engrav- 
ings — Directions as to Carpenter and 
Mason's Specifications, and a Glossary of 
Architectural Terms — 48 Engravinfss. 

Farm Husbandry. — Howtoreuder Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Economy. 

Wbbds and Grassbs. — The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial ' Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described very fully, 
the former accompanied with 31 Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 13. 

Practical Entomology.— Dr. Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
En^^avings, and full Definitions and De- 
scriptions. 



Farm Fencbs and Gatbs— C**/f/ Fences 
— a foil Article on Wire Fences — Modes 
of Construction — Hurdles — useful Hints 
about Gates^ with Fifteen Engravings on 
the latter subject alone. 

Domestic Animals. — Feeding— Steaming 
Food— Veterinary Receipts — Wintering 
and Stabling— Wool Table, &c., &c 

NuRSBRY Lists.— A Descriptive and Illus- 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries in 
the United States — Supplement to the 
above — Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornamental Planting. — Beautifying 
Country Houses — Modes of Grouping — 
Lawns, Walks and Rustic Objects — ^with 
Nine Finns of Grounds and nearly Forty 
Engravings. 

Implements of Tillage. — Tillage — the 
Gang Plow — Improvements in Plows 
and Harrows— Plowing and Subsoiling — 
Ditching Plows — Implements for Surace 
I illage. 

Other New Implbmrnts, &c. — Farm 
Workshops — A Horse-Power — Hay Fork 
—Miil— Stalk Cutter^Potato Digger — 
Painting Tools — ^with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Economy.— Root 
Crops — Good and Bad Management — 
Dairy Economy — Rules for Business^ 
Early Melons — Cleaning Seed Wheat- 
Packing Trees for Transportation, &c 
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IHorty Illustrations. 

Fruits and Fruit Culture — The Newer 
Plums — Strawberries — Dwarf Pears — 
Management of the Grape — Summer 
Pears — ^I'raining Pyraihid^Dwarf and 
other Apples — Cherries and Gooseberries 
— A Cheap Grapery, &c, &c — ^more than 
50 Engravings. 

Flowers.— Pruning and Training Roses—' 
Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 
Plants — 30 Engravings. 

Vegetable Physiology— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant from the Embryo throughout 
— the Principles of Grafting and Buckling, 
&C. — 61 Engravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management— 
The apiary; different Hives and the 

. Mode of Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy.— a foil Chapter on Butter 
and Cheese Making and Management of 
Cows, with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard. — A Cbmplcte Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbment, with 33 Engrav- 
ings of Fowls, Poultry Houses, &c 

Also — Filters and Filtering Cisterns^ 5 
Engravings — Lightning Rods, 13 — Use 
/ill Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Maple Sugar Making. To these 
nian'V other subjects more or less space 
devoted. 



Use- 
,&c A 
and a^ 
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Xliree IXuxidred. and Sish-ty lUustrationA. 



Farm Work. — A Calendar of SogKestiona 
for each month in the Year, with Fifty- 
Six Engraving* — inclHding Ice- Houses 
and storing iee^—making Stone Wall and 

' many other incidental points often omitted 
— a very valuable article. 

Orchard and NuRssRV.-^Calendarforthe 
Year, with many uselul liints and TvMuty- 
Tw7 Ensravings. 

KiTCHBN & Flowrr Garden and Green- 
House. — The labors of each successive 
month reviewed, with notes on varieties of 
different Vegetables, &c, &c, and Fifty 
Engravings. 

Road Making. — With numerous Illustra- 
tions and complete directions. 

Chkbsk Dairying.*- a description of the 
Cheese Factories and System of Manu- 
fiicture — also Design for private Dairy- 
House, and Miscellaneous Hints for Dairy 
Farmers. 

Entomology. — A fiiH Chapter on Collecting 
and Preserving Insects, (larticularly interest 
ting to beginners in this imporunt science. 

Country Uombs. — An article with Eight 
^DesirHSt accompanied by Ground Plans, 



J 



Prumim<* — The principles ai«d pradirs 
UiMy described, with over Tkir*y illus 
trationa. 

Poultry. — ^Treatise on the Turkey— Pool- 
try Houses and their arrangement, witk 
Designs. 

Fruits and Flowbrs. — ^Training Grapei 
The leading new Pears^New and De- 
sirable Flowers — with a ver)' laige nun- 
ber of condensed hints, and select lists ac- 
cording to the latest authorities— Ailly 
illustrated. 

DoMRSTic EcoNOMY.^FuH Directions for 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables— a laige 
number of Usefiil Redpes, &c., &c. 

DoMRSTic Animals. — A full artide <n 
Mutton Sheep — The Management of 
Swine— also Hints for the Bee- Keeper, 
&c, &c 

Implkmrnts and Tnvsntions. — Mecham^ 
cal Contrivances for various purposes-^ 
the Implements of Horticulture— New 
Machines — largely illustrated. 

Woodlands.— Planting Timber for Screens 
-4he Care and Culture of the Timber 
Crop. 
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VOl^XJME FIVE. 

IHovir Hu.n.drecl lUustratiorLS. 



Grapb Culturb. — Varieties, ^opagation, 
Grafting, Training, Transplanting, Trel- 
lises ; Soil for Vineyards ; Marketms;, &c 
— Very Complete and Practical-*- Tnirty- 
Nine Engravings. 

Milk Farming, by the Author of '* My 
Fanuof Edgewood." Winter and Sum- 
mer Feeding, Soiling, &c. With plans 
of Milk Baro — Six Engravings. 

Thb Duck — its Management and Varie- 
ties, by C N. Bemcnt— /<//«/» Engrav- 
ings. 

Turnips and thbir Culturb. — An ad- 
mirable article on the Ruta Baga, with 
Practical Directions — Fiftetn Engrav- 
ings. 

Gardkn Insects, by Dr. Asa Fitch — ^two 
papers, with about Forty Engravings. 

Reapers and Mowers— the leading Ma- 
chines at the Auburn Trial — Nine En- 
gravings. 

Rotation ojt Crops— principles involved 
and rotations sugs;ested — illustrated. 

Small Fruits — ^their Culture on the Hud- 
son, by ProC Burgess^ /'AiirX^ Engrav- 
ings. 

Shrubs — a Practical and Descriptive Article 
on Shrubberies and the Selection of the 
Leading Varieties — ^about Thirty Engrav- 
ings. 

Labor Saving ^ Contrivances. — Simple 
and Handy Thines about the Farm and 
House — about Thirty Engravings. 



Vermin about the House, and How to 
Drive them Away — ^illustrated. 

Wheat— an Essay on the Crop and its Cul- 
ture, Quite complete and practical — Four- 
tetn Engravings. 

Hbdcbs and their Management, Causes of 
Failure, &c — Ten Engravings. 

Potatoes — Culture, Varieties, &c, «ill> 

Twelve Engravings.* 
Rural Improvrmrnts, by Robert Morris 

Copelaod-^ with Plans and Modes of 

Planting — illustrated. 
Fruits.— Practical Hints in Fruit Cukine, 

with numerous Short Artidee, and over 

Thirty Engravings. 

Strawberribs.— Marketing the Crop ia 
New Jersey, by the Author of ** Ten 
Acres Enough "— 41iustrated. 

Flowbring Plants. — Select Varieties, with 
Descriptions and Twenty-Two Engrav- 
ings.  . 
And among Numerous Shorter ArtideS : 

Hints in Rural Economy, by S. £. Todd— 
Nine Engravings. 

South-Down Sheep — Qlustrated. 

Items in Domestic Economy. 

Hay Barracks and Com- House — illustrated. 

Ratn-Gauge — Protecting Melons, do. 

Hot Air Furnaces, .da 

Implements for Farm and Garden, da 

Improved Bee Culture, by M. Quinby. 

Three- Story Barn, Grape Hou8es,illustTateA 
&c, &c, &c., &C. 
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INDEX OF No. 17, FOR 1871. 



Page. 

Agricultural Memoranda, ix— xx 

Ants, Destroying, 220 

Apparent and Mean Time, viii 

Apples, Thinning, 179 

Autumn Work, Closing up, 147 

Bacon, Keeping, 215 

Barley, Culture of, 148 

Beans, Harvesting< 146 

Bird Houses, Cheap 220 

Birds Pulling Com, 146 

Blackberries, Propagating, 182 

Blacking, Waterproof, ^ 216 

Black Knot, 179, 181 

Board Drains, 154 

Books on Rural Pursuits, 230 

Bringing Water up Hill 150 

Buildings — Farm,.... , 121 

Barn, Cattle, 124 

Carriage and Horse, 127 

Curb Roof, 122 

Three Designs for 132 

Corn House and Shop, 129 

Poultry Houses 160 

Refrigerator, Out- Door,... 153 

Sweet Potato House > 149 

Butter Making, 217 

Butter Workers, 220 

Calendar Pages, ix— xx 

Canker Worms, 183 

Capricious Markets^ 182 

Carrots, Culture of. 136 

Harvesting, 138 

Keeping in Winter, 139 

Soil for 136 

Varieties of, 141 

Cement around Chimnejrs, .... 155 

Chain Pump, Repairing, 156 

Cherries, Most Popular, 181 

Chicken Coop^ 160 

Choked Cattfej Probang for. 156 

Cistern, Filtering, 150 

Contrivances in Rural Economy, 150 

Com and Pork, Price of, 213 

Cora Fodder, Raising and Curing,.... 141 

Gutting,. « 212 

for Mulching, 187 

Cows Sucking themselves, 156 

Crows, pestroying, 157 

Curculios, Destroying, 182 

Cycles of Time and Church Days, vii 

Day and Night, Ascertaining Length of, viii 

Designs for Grounds and Gardens, .... 173 

Domestic and Rural Economy, 210 



Pagk. 

Eclipses for 1871, vii 

Economy in Farming, 157 

Farm Accounts, 220 

Farmer's Register, 221 

Fences and 'Irees by the Road ^ 172 

Flowers, Annual and Perennial, 189 

Four Seasons, vii 

Fruit and Drink 182 

Fruit Culture, • 178 

Fruit, Drying, 180 

Fruit iu Oh 0| 181 

Fruit, Keeping, 185 

Fruit Ladder, 180 

Fruit Rooms, 180 

Fruit, Selecting and Assorting, 183 

Gardens, Carting Sand on, 170 

Grafts, Management of, 184 

Grain, Drawing in, 145 

Grape Layers, « 179 

Grapes in Winter, 18$ 

Grapes Overbearing, 179 

Harness and Boots, Preserving, 210 

Oiling,... 210 

Hay, Cutting in the Evening, ^145 

Hints on Managing Various Crops, ... 145 

Honey Locust Hedge, 171 

Horse Hitcher, Movable, 151 

Horses, Cutting Feed for, 212 

Hor.ses Shying, 212 

House- Keeping Economy, .^ 200 

Implements, Care of, 155 

Insects, Killing, 185 

Labels for Trees, Tin, 187 

Lambrequins^ 219 

Large and Small Farms, 159 

Lawns, Forming, 170 

Lever, Portable Revolving, 214 

Manure, Bone, 163 

Manuring, Autumn, Winter and Spring, x6i 

Measuring Implement, 150 

M ice Repellers for Trees, 1 86 

Moles, Destroying, 186 

Morning and Evening Stars, viii 

Norway Screens, 17© 

Oil, "Virtues of, 211 

Orchards, Cultivating 17^ 

Registering:, 184 

Ornamental Planting, 169 

Ox-Eye Daisy, j^g 

Paint, Economical, 213 

Peaches, Peeling, . . . . ' 209 

Pear Blight, x8x 

Pear Orchards, Cultivating, 183 
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Pears for Kansas, i86 

Pear 'IVees, Protecting Trunks of, 183 

Peas the Clover ut the South, 143 

Planetary Notes, wu 

Posts Sagging, ai; 

Pruning Chisels, 188 

Quack Grass, 15; 

Hack for Drawing Wood, 152 

Raspberry Culture, 164, 185 

Rats and Mice, Excluding 154 

Rain Protector, 213 

Rhododendrons, Best, 160 

Roof, Durable Flat. 157 

Rules for Laborers, 314 

Shrubs, Hardy Ornamental, 169 

Skunks, Destroying, 157 

Spouts tor Maple Trees, 215 

Stars, Locating, .' viii 

Strawberries, Early,.... 186 



Pace. 

StrawierrieSt High Price for, 181 

in Winter, 184 

Planting too Deep, 182 

SeUct 186 

Strawberry Runners, 178 

Sweet Potatoes, Keeping, 149 

Swine, Board Floors lor, 154 

Tarring Grindstones, 152 

I'on atoes. Time of Ripening, 187 

Tools in Place, 155 

TraTelliog— Packing the Satchel, 211 

Trees, Straightening up, 17S 

Verandahs, Ample, 135 

Wagon Jack, • 151 

Washing Fluid, 216 

Weeds after Harvest, 146 

Two Obstinate 15^ 

Wheat after Com, X45 

Wind Exp«isure and Lake Prospect, .. 177 
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Bam, Cattle, 3 ... 124 

Bam, Curb Roof, 3 ... 122 

Board Drains x .... 1 54 

Biingine Water up Hill i .... 150 

Butter Workers, a .... 320 

Carriage House and Bam, a .. 128 

do. do. 3 . . 132 

do. do. ... . a .••. 1.94 

do. do. I ... - 1 35 

Carrot Hoes, i ... 138 

Carrots Drying, f*.... 139 

Carrots Growing, 7 .... 136 

Carrots in Heap, x .... 139 

Carrots, Varieties of, 3 .... 140 

Cattle, Chaining, 3 .... 127 

Cattle Staiichions, i .... 126 

Chicken Coop, a .... 161 

Cistern, Filtering, i .... 151 

Com Fodder Growing, 3 .... 141 

Com Fodder, Stacking 6 . . . . 143 

Com Houses, 5 .... 130 

Cows, to Prevent Sucking them- 
selves, 3 .... 156 

Flowers, Cultivated, .......... 30 ... 189 

Fruit Ladder, i .... 180 
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Grounds and Gardens 6 

Hedges, Cutting. 3 

Hursb Hitcher, Movable, 3 

House- Keeping Conveniences, 10 

Isabel for Trees, i 

Lambrequin, 1 

Lever, Portable Revolving, .. i 

Manure, Spreading, 3 

M easuring I mplement, i 

M ice Repellers, 2 
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Posts Sagging 4 

Poultry HouAe, Hollow Wall for, x 
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Raspberries, Varieties of, 3 
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Previous Numbers of the Annual Reg'istkk, down to 1869 inclusive, are reprint- 
ed in Five Volumes (see notice on preceding pages,) and a Sixth Volume will contain Nos. 
x6, 17 and 18, for 1870, '71 and '72.' Copies may also be had from the Publishers, of any 
previous years, (except those for 1855, '57. *6o and '63,) in paper covers, at Thirty Cents 
each, or any four for One Dollar. They contain an average of about 13b Engravings each, 
and many of the single chapters present in concise form the practical substance of a 
volume. 
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CULTIVATOR ALMANAC 

FOR 187I. 

 — ' I I - - 

ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS IN EQUAL OR CLOCK TIME. 



ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 187 1. 



THERE WILL BE FOUR ECLIPSES THIS YEAR, as follow: 
I. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon January 6th, in the evening ; visi- 
ble in the eastern part of the United States, and east of Alabama and 
Minnesota, the Moon rising more or less eclipsed. The middle of the 
eclipse will be visible in the northeastern part of the United States. Size 
there, 8.316 digits on the southern limb. 

II. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun June 17th ; invisible in America. 

. III. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon July 2, in the morning ; visible in 
California and Oregon. The eclipie b^ins at San Francisco, California, 
and in Portland, Oregon, at 4h. i6in. in the morning; and the moon sets 
eclipsed in part in the Pacific States. 

IV. A Total Eclipse of the §un December 11 ; invisible in America. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 



D. H. M. 



D. H. M. 



Winter begins, 1870, Deceml^er 21, 7 

Spring do. 1871, March jo, 8 

Summer do. 1871, June 21, 4 

Autumn do. 187 1, September 23, 6 

Winter do. 187 1, December 22, o 

• • < — 
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CYCLES OF TIME AND CHURCH DAYS. 



Dominical Letter, A 

Epact, 9 

Solar Cycle, . . 4 

GoMen Number, 10 

Roman Indiction, 14 

jjA JewUh Lunar Cycle, . . '7 

^ Dionysian Period, .... 200 

Julian Period, 6585 
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Septnagesima Sund. 
Sexagesima do. 

QuMiquagesinia do. 

Ash Wednesday, 

Quadragesima Sund. 
Mid- Lent Sunday, . 

Palm Sunday, 

Good Friday 



Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
April 



5 1 Easter Sunday, ... 

12 i Low Sunday, 

19' Rogation Sunday,, 
22 1 Ascension Day, . .. 

26 Pentecost Day 

19 Trinity Sunday* • . 

2 J Corpus Christi, 



7 1 Advent Sunday, . 



April 9 
April 16 
May 14 
May 18 
May 2S 
June 4 
June 8 
Dec 3 
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MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 

Morning Stars.— Veaus from September 26 to end of the year. Mm 
no tthis year. Jupiter from June 30 to October 22. Saturn until March 3a 

Evening Stars. — Venus until September 26. Mars all the year. 
Jupiter until June 30, and after October 22. Saturn from March 30 to 
end of the year. 

• • • 

PLANETARY NOTES. 

Mercury will be brightest February 13, June 13 and October 6, rising 

before the Sun ; also April 20, August 17 and Deceml)er 12, setting soon 

after the Sun. Venus August 20 and November i, being at the latter 

time an early Morning Star. Mars March 19, rising about sunset 

Jupiter not this year, not reaching the opposition. Saturn June 2%, 

rising about sunset. 

0^^^ 

APPARENT AND MEAN TIMK 

Time is both apparerit and mean. The' sun is on the meridian at 12 
o'clock on four days only in the year. It is sometimes as much as 16} 
minutes' before or after twelve when its shadow strikes the noon mark on 
the sun-dial. This is occasioned by the irregular motion of the earth 
on its axis and the inclination of its poles. This is called apparent time. 
Mean time is determined by the equation of these irregularities for every 
day in the year, and is noted in all good almanacs. The l&tter is the true 
or correct time. When you buy an almanac, buy one that expresses 
on each calendar page the mean time when the sun reaches the meridian, 
or the shadow the noon-mark on the dial, and set your time-piece fast 
or slow, as indicated in the almanac 
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To Ascertain the Length of Day and Night. — At any time in 
the year, add 12 hours to the lime of the sun's setting and from the sum 
subtract the time of rising for the length of the day. Subtract the time of 
setting from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising the 
next morning, for the length of the night. This rule is true of cither ap- 
parent or mean time. 

Locating the Stars.— The German Astronomical Sodety. has divided 
the work of cataloguing the stars between eleven observatories in different 
parts of Europe, and the Chicago Observatory in this country. This work, 
which has not been done since 1820, will occupy from five to eight years, 
every star requiring at least two observations. The portion of the heavens 
assigned to Prof. Safford of Chicago contains 8,000 stars, and he expects 
to make 20,000 observations with his magnificent telescope. 
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CALENDAR 
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and Oregon. 
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CALENDAR 

For New- York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 
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CALENDAR 
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Ayrshire Cattle Imported by J. L. Gibb, Nov. as, 1869; Messrs. Sturtevant, Feb. 17. 

1870 ; Mr. Gibb, May 5: N. S. Whitney, May 19 : Walcott & Campbell, June a; 

by James H. Moi^an, June 9 and 16 ; J. J. C. Abbott, July 14; Messrs. DaweSi 

Aug 25 ; Mr. Whitney, Sept. 22, 1870. 
Backman, Charles, Stony Ford, N. Y. Sale of Horses. Tune 23, 1870. 
Brown's Sons, Jas. N., Illinois. Sale erf* Short- Horn Cattle. Nov. 4, 1869. 
Bulls of Duchess Tribe of Short-Horns, jzn. 37 and May 26, 1870. 
Caldweirs Chemical Analysis. O. Judd & Co., New- York. Dec. 23, 1869 
Carpenter, J. A., Cobden, 111. Obituary. Feb. 3, 1870. 
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6 24 5 59 


7 52 


9 25 


6 23 


6 


7 52 


9 


T 


6 23' 


5 59 


9 5 


I 23 


6 22:6 


9 3 


10 9 


6 21 


6 I 


9 I 


io 


F 


6 21 


6 


10 17 


2 7 


6 2o|6 I 


10 15 


10 49 


6 20 


6 2 


10 12 


XI 


S 


6 20 


6 2 


ii'3i 


2 54 


6 19 


6 2 


II 27 


II 38 


6 18 


^ 3 


II 23 


12 


A 


6 186 3 


morn. 


3 47 


6 17 


6 3 


morn. 


ev.33 


6 17 


6 4 


morn. 


13 


M 


6 x6 6. 4 


43 


448 


6 i6|6 4 


39 


I 34 


615 


^ 1 


34 


14 


T 


6 14 


? § 


I 53 


5 57 


6 I4j6 5 


I 47 


2 43 


6 13 


6 6 


I 42 


15 


W 


6 13 


6 6 


2 55 


7 8 


6 12 


6 6 


2 49 


3 52 


6 12 


6 7 


2 44 


16 


T 


6 II 


6 7 


3 52 


8 16 


6 II 


6 8 


3 47 


5 


6 10 


6 8 


3 42 


17 


F 


6 9 


6 9 


4 40 


9 16 


6 9 


6 9 


4 35 


6 2 


6 9 


6 9 


4 30 


18 


S 


6 7 


6 10 


5 " 


10 8 


6 7 


6 10 


5 8 


6 54 


6 7 


6 10 


5 4 


19 


A 


6 6 


6 II 


5 45 


10 55 


6 6 


6 II 


5 42 


7 39 


6 6 


6 II 


5 39 


20 


M 


6 4 


6 12 


sets. 


" 34 


6 4 


6 12 


sets. 


8 16 


6 4 


6 12 


sets. 


21 


T 


6.2 


6 13 


651 


morn. 


6 2 


6 13 


651 


8 56 


6 3 


6 13 


6 SI 


22 


W 


6 


6 14 


7 52 


10 


6 I 


6 14 


I S' 


9 33 


6 I 


6 14 


I 5' 


23 


T 


5 59 


6 15 


852 


47 


5 59 


6 15 


851 


10 II 


5 5? 


6 15 


849 


24 


F 


5 57 


^ 'I 


9 43 


I 25 


5 58 


6 16 


9 40 


10 46 


5 58 


6 16 


9 37 


25 


S 


5 55 


6 18 


10 53 


2 4 


5 56 


6 17 


10 50 


II 25 


5 56 


6 17 


10 45 


26 


A 


5 536 19 


II 52 


2 43 


5 54 


6 18 


II 47 


morn. 


5 54 


6 18 


II 42 


27 


M 


5 52!6 20 


morn. 


3 26 


5 52 


6 19 


morn 


II 


5 53 


6 19 


morn. 


28 


T 


5 5o;6 21 


47 


4 13 


5 51 


6 20 


42 


I 


5 5' 


6 19 


37 


29 


W 


5 4816 22 


I 4» 


5 8 


5 49 


6 21 


I 36 


I 54 


5 50 


6 20 


I 30 


30 


T 


5 46 6 23 


2 31 


6 8 


5 47 


6 22 


2 25 


2 54 


5 48 


6 21 


2 20 


31 


F 


5 45:6 24 


3 16 


7 10 


5 46 6 23 


3 " 


355 


5 47 


6 22 


3 6 



f 



Cheese Factories Established in England, Mardi 24 ; in Australia and New-Zealand, 

July a8, 1870. 
Connecticut Poultry Show— rewards of Prizes. Nov. 2$^ 1869. 
Cornell, Adrian. Northampton. Penn Obituary. Sept 39, 187a 




Oct. 14, 1869. 



New- York, Wiley & Son, 



f 



4th MONTH. 



APRIL, 1871. 



§ 



30 PATS. (| 

IK Mtoua ' 



MOON*S PHAS£S. 



Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 
New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 



5 

12 

19 
27 



BoftTon. r MBw^Yomc. 



H. M. 

9 39 mo. 

1 S mo. 

2 19 cv. 
7 3CV. 



9 27 mo. 
o 56 mo. 
2 7«v. 
6 51 ev. 



WA8HIICGT*tt 



H. M. 

9 15 mo. 

44 mo, 

1 55 cv. 
39 ev. 



8vit OM Mtoua 



D. 
I 

9 
17 
«5 



B. M.& 

12 356 
Id 136 

«i59J2 

"57 53 



s' 


s^ 




CALENDAR 1 




CALENDAR i 


CALENDAR 


S; 


8 ' 


For Boftton, N«w- England, 
New- York State, Michi- 


For New- York Chy, Flnla- 


^or WashtDgtoi, 





> 


detphia, Connecticut, N. 


Maryl»d.Vfr5iiiii, 
Kent*ky, MWH, 
andCalifoBDia. 


s 


b. 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 







> 
2 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


% 


SUN 


SUN 


M0ON 


H. W. 


.sun 


SUJ* 


MOOM 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MdOR 


M 


u 


KISBS 

H M 


SBTS. 

H M 


SBTS. 


BOST*M 


XISBS 
H M 


SETS. 

H M 


SBTS. 


N. Y. 


ItlSBS 

H M 


SBTS. 
H M 


srrs. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


t 


s 


5 43 


6 25 


3 55 


8 II 


5 44 


6 24 


3 5J 


4 55 


546 


6 23 


3 47 


2 


A 


5 41 


6 27 


431 


9 7 


5 42|6 26 


4 28 


5 52 


5 44 


6 24 


424 


3 


M 


5' 40 


6 28 


5 3 


9 5« 


5 41 6 27 


5 


6 44 


5 42 


6 25 


4 5« 


4 


T 


5 3» 


6 29 


rises. 


10 47 


5 39 6 28 


rises. 


7 31 


5 41 


6 26 


rises. 


s 


W 


5 36 


6 30 


6 43 


II 29 


5 37i6 29 


6 43 


8 II 


5 39 


6 27 


642 


6 


T 


5 35 


6 31 


7 59 


ev. 13 


5 36 6 30 


7 57 


859 


5 37 


6 28 


7 55 


7 


F 


5 33 


6 32 


9 15 


I 


5 346 31 


9 12 


9 46 


536 


6 29 


9 9 


8 


S 


5 31 


633 


10 31 


. I 48 


5 33 6 32 


10 27 


10 32 


5 34 


6 30 


1023 


9 


A 


5 30 


6 34 


" 45 


2 40 


5 31 6 33111 40 


II 22 


5 33 


631 


II 34 


10 


M 


5 28 


6 36 


morn. 


3 36 


5 30 6 34! mom 


ev. 22 


5 31 


6 32 


morn. 


II 


T 


5 26 


6 37 


50 


4 39 


5 28635 


45 


I 26 


5 30 


6 33 


039 


12 


W 


5 25 


638 


I 48 


5 48 


5 26 


636 


I 42 


2 34 


5 28 


6 34 


I 37 


13 


T 


5 23 


6 39 


2 37 


657 


5 25 


^ 37 


2 32 


3 41 


5 27 


635 


2 26 


14 


F 


5 21 


6 40 


3 't 


7 5« 


5 24 


6 38 


3 12 


4 43 


5 25 


636 


3 « 


15 


S 


5 20 


6 41 


348 


8 54 


5 22 


^ 39 


3 45 


5 40 


5 24 


6 37 


342 


16 


A 


5 i^ 


6 42 


4 16 


9 42 


5 20 


6 40 


4 14 


6 28 


5 23 


6 38 


412 


17 


M 


5 »^ 


643 


4 12 


10 25 


5 19 


6 41 


4 41 


7 10 


5 21 


639 


440 


18 


T 


5 »5 


645 


5 5 


II 5 


5 »7 


6 42 


5 5 


746 


5 20 


6 40 


5 6 


19 


W 


5 »3 


6 46 


sets. 


II 40 


5 »6 


6 43 


sets. 


8 22 


5 »8 


6 41 


sets. 


20 


T 


5 '2 


6 47 


7 44 


morn 


5 H 


6 44 


7 41 


9 I 


5 17 


6*42 


7 3? 


21 


F 


5 '^ 


6 48 


8 43 


15 


5 13 


6 45 


8 40 


9 39 


5 J6 


6 42 


836 


22 


S 


5 9 


6 49 


9 43 


53 


5 ** 


6 46 


9 3« 


lo 17 


5 H 


6 43 


9 34 


23 


A- 


5 7 


6 50 


10 40 


I 32 


5 ^^ 


6 47 


«o 35 


10 56 


5 13 


6 44 


1030 


24 


M 


5 ^ 


651 


" 35 


2 14 


5 8 6 481 1 1 30 


II 41 


5 " 


6 45 


II 24 


25 


T 


5 4 


6 52 


fnom. 


2 57 


5 7 


6 49 morn. 


mom 


5 ^0 


6 46 


mom. 


26 


W 


5 3 


653 


27 


3 45 

4 3» 


5 6 


6 50 


21 


31 


5 9 


6 47 


015 


27 


T 


5 I 


655 


I 12 


5 4 


6 51 


I 8 


I 25 


5 8 


6 48 


I I 


28 


F 


5 


6 56 


I 53 


536 


5 3 


6 52 


I 48 


2 22 


5 6 


6 49 


143 


a9 


S 


458 


657 


2 29 


6 35 


5 2 


653 


2 25 


3 22 


5 5 


6 50 


2 21 


30 


A- 


4 57 6 58I 


3 7 36I 


5 06 55I 2 58I 


4 21 


5 4 6 5» ' 2 55 



Duncan, W. R., Towandfi, 111. Sale of Short- Horns: Sept. 8, xSya 

Exports of Agricultural Products for 1867, '68 and '69. Jan. 6, 1870. 

Fertilizers— Connecticut Law to Prevent Frauds, April 14 ; Goodale's Report on Com- 
mercial Manures, Feb. 3, 1870. 

Fowler, Edw. Philip ParsonI, Island of Jewey. Sales of Jersey C^ittle, at Baltsaioe, 
Aug. x8 ; at Boston, Sqpt. 8 ; at F^ladelphta, Sept. 15, 1870. 

Game Fowls, Management and Varieties. J. W. Coopen M. X>., West CSsester, Fa- ^ 
Feb. lo, 1870, 



ii 



-^^ 



5th MONTH. 



MAY, 1871. 



31 DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



^ULL Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 
New Moon, . . . 
f IRST Quarter, 



Di 

4 
II 

19 
27 



30ST0N. 



H. M* 

6 16 ev, 

9 39 mo. 
6 I mo. 
8 18 mo. 



Nbw-York. 



Hm M« 

6 4 ev. 

9 27 mo. 
5 49 mo. 
8 6 mo. 



Washingt'n 



H. VL 

5 52 ev. 
9 15 mo. 

5 37 mo. 
7 54raO' 



Sun on Mbrid 



D. 

t 

9 

i7 

*1 



n* M. S. 

ii 5658 
' II 56 14 

II $6 8 

II 5638 



f 

Z 

o 

o 

>• 

< 
a 



I 

t 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

I 

9 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
.28 

29 
30 
31 



Si 

< 



M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

A 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

A 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

A 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

A 

M 
T 
W 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New- England, 
New-Yoi* State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN SUN 
RISES 'SETS. 



H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M 

56 

54 
53 
52 
5' 
49 



H 

7' 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 



48! 7 

47j7 

46i7 

44 

43 
42 

41 
40 

3§ 
38 

3717 



MOON I H. W. 
SETS. BOSt'n 



36 

35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
31 



307 



297 

297 
28,7 

27i7 

27,7 
207 



M 

O 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 1 

26 

27 

28 

28 

29 



H M 

3 32 

3 59 

4 28 

rises. 

8 7 

9 24 

10 38 

11 42 
morn. 

o 34 



I 
I 

2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
4 



17 

53 
21 

48 

10 

35 
59 
25 



sets. 

835 
9 30 

10 22 

11 10 
II 52 
morn 

29 

1 3 

I 33 

59 
26 

55 



H M 

833 

9 25 

10 16 

" 5 

11 52 

ev. 40 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



34 

29 
26 

27 
30 
30 
30 



8 20 

9 7 
9 50 

10 30 

11 9 
II 47 
morn. 

o 25 



I 

I 

2 

3 
4 



10 
50 

34 
21 

9 

5 

2 

59 
55 
853 



6 

7 



CALENDAR 

For New- York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN I SUN 
RISES SETS. 



H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M|H 

59;6 
58'6 
56;6 
556 
547 
537 
527 
51J7 
497 
48-7 
4717 
46I7 
45:7 
447 
43!7 
42j7 
4i;7 
4o|7 
397 
3917 
387 
37|7 
367 
367 
3517 
34^7 
347 
3317 
327 
327 
31I7 



M 

56 

57 

58 

59 

o 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

13 
14 

ii 

17 
18 



MOON 
SETS. 



H M 

3 30 

3 58 

4 29 

rises. 

8 4 

9 20 

10 33 

11 36 
morn. 

o 29 



I 
I 
2 

2 

3 
3 

4 



13 

49 

19 

47 
10 

35 
I 



4 28 
sets. 

8 30 

9 24 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

5 18 

6 II 

7 2 

7 46 

8 35j 

9 26 

ID 19 
II 12 

ev. 12 
I 14 



16 
16 
16 

5 

15 

8 30 

9 12 

9 53 



2 

3 

4 

5 

5 
6 

7 
7 



10 i7:io 34 

11 411 16 



I9|ii 47 
20 morn 



20 
21 
22 

23 
23 
24 



o 
o 
I 
I 
2 
2 



25 
59 
30 

261 

56I 



morn, 
o 6 
o 
I 

2 

3 
4 
5 



56 

51 
48 

44 
40 

38 



CALENDAR 


For Washington, 


Maryl'd, Virginia, 


Kent'ky, Miss'ri, 
and California. 


SUN 


SUN [ MO JN 


RISES 
H M 


SB 
H 


ETS. 


SETS. 


M 


H M 


5 2 


6 


52 


3 28 


5 » 


6 


53 


358 


5 


6 


54 


4 29 


4 596 


55 


rises. 


4 58,6 


56 


7 59 


4 57;6 


57 


9 15 


4556 


58 


10 27 


4 54 6 


59; » I 30 


4 53 7 


morn. 


4 527 


I 


24 


4 51 7 


2 


I 8 


4 507 


2 


I 46 


4 49 7 


3 


2 16 


4 49 7 


4 


2 46 


4 48 7 


5 


3 10 


4 47'7 


6 


3 36 


4 467 


7 


4 2 


4 45 7 


8 


4 31 


4 44'7 


9 


sets. 


4 43J7 


10 


8 24. 


4 437 


10 


9 19 


4 427 


II 


10 12 


4 4^17 


12 10 59 


4 417 


13 T I 42 


4 407 


14 morn. 


4 397 


14 


P 22 


4 397 


15 


P 56 


4 387 


16 


I 28 


4 38|7 


17 


» 57 


4 377 


17 


2 27 


4 377 


18 


2 58 



Groom, B. B., Clark Co., Ky. Sale of Short-Horns. July 7, 1870. 
Hampton, Lewis, Winchester, Ky. Sale of Short- Horns. July 7, 1870. 
Harney's Barns and Outbuildings. G. E. Woodward, New- York. March 10, 1870. 
Harris on the Kg. O. Judd & Co , N"ew-York. May 5 and 12, 1870. 
Hughes, W. H. T., New- York. Sale of Jersey Cattle, &c. June 30, 1870. 
Jersey Cattle Imported by D. F. Appleton, Ipswich, Mass., April 28 ; by Davis ColU' 
more. New- York, May 5 ; by Jas. F. Page, Philadelphia, May 26, 1870. 






6th MONTH. 



JUNE, 1871. 



30 DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 
Nkw Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 



3 

9 

17 

25 



BosTtm. 



H. M. 

I 43 mo. 
7 53 ev. 

9 45 «v- 

6 o ev. 



Nbw-Yobk. 



H. M. 

I 31 mo. 

7 41 cv. 
9 33 ev. 

S40CV. 



WASHtM<fr*tt 



H. 
I 

7 
9 
5 



u. 

19 mo. 
29 ev. 
21 ev. 
36 ev. 



Sun ON Ifmio. 






D. 


H. M. & 


I 


It 


5730 


9 


II 


5852 


17 


12 


032 


25 


12 


2 16 



X 


a^ 




CALENDAR 1 




CALENDAR I 


CALENDAR 




g 


For Boston, New-England, 
New York State, Michi- 


For New- York City, Phila- 


For WashingitoB, 
Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent'ky. Miss'ii, 
and California. 





delphia, Connecticut, N. 


^ 


gan, Witconaiu, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 






> 

2 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


< 

Q 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOOK 


RISEN 

H M 


SETS. 

H*M 


SETS. 


bost'n 


SISBS 

H M 


SET!». 

H M 


SETS. 


N. Y. 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


SETS. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H H 


I 


T 


4 25 


7 30 


? 25 


9 47 


4 31 


7 24 


?28 


633 


4 36 


7 19 


330 


2 


F 


4 25 


7 30 


nses. 


10 42 


4 30 7 25 


rises. 


7 26 


436 


7 19 


rises. 


3 


S 


4 25 


7 31 


8 17 


II 33 


4 30 7 26 


8 12 


815 


4 36 


7 20 


8 7 


4 


A' 


4 24 


7 32 


9 25 


ev. 27 


4 30 7 26 


9 20 


9 15 


4 35!7 21 


915 


5 


M 


4 24 


7 32 


10 26 


» 23 


4 29 7 27 


10 20 


10 9 


4 35 


7 21 


10 15 


6 


T 


4 24 


7 33 


II 15 


2 19 


4 29 7 28 


II 10 


II I 


4 35 


7 22 


" S 


7 


W 


4 23 


7 33 


II 52 


3 12 


4 29 7 28 


II 49 


" 57 


4 34 


7 23 


II 44 


8 


r 


4 23 


7 34 


morn. 


4 5 


4 -29 7 29 


morn. 


ev. 52 


4 34 


7 23!mom. 


9 


F 


4 23 


7 35 


25 


5 


4 2817 30 


23 


I 47 


4 34 


7 24 


20 


10 


s 


4 23 


7 ?0 


52 


5 54 


4 28 7 30 


50 


2 41 


4 34 


7 24 


48 


II 


A 


4 22 


7 36 


I 17 


6 49 


4 28|7 31 


I 17 


3 34 


4 34 


7 25 


I 16 


12 


M 


4 22 


7 37 


I 41 


Z39 


4 28'7 31 


I 41 


4 24 


434 


7 2S 


I 42 


13 


T 


4 22 


7 37 


2 4 


8 28 


4 287 32 


2 5 


5 13 


4 34 


7 26 


2 7 


14 


W 


4 22 


7 3« 


2 28 


9 'J 


4 28 7 32 


2 31 


5 59 


4 34 


7 26 


2 33 


»5 


r 


4 22 


7 38 


2 57 


9 5« 


4 28 7 32 


3 


6 44 


4 34 7 26 


3 4 


16 


F 


4 22 


738 


sets. 


10 41 


4 28 7 33 


s^ts. 


Z *5 


4 34 


7 27 


^ts. 


17 


s 


4 22 


7 39 


7 25 


II 22 


4 28'7 33 


7 20 


« 5 


4 34 


7 27 


7 14 


18 


A 


4 22 7 39 


8 19 


mom 


4 28i7 33 


» 13 


849 


4 34 


7 28 


8 7 


19 


M 


4 23 7 39 


9 9 


4 


4 28.7 34 


9 3 


9 33 


4 34 


7 28 


857 


20 


T 


4 23 7 40 


9 52 


46 


4 29,7 34 


9 47 


10 15 


4 34 


7 28 


9 42 


21 


W 


4 2317 40 


10 31 


I 29 


4 2917 34 


10 26 10 55 


4 34 


7 28 


10 22 


22 


r 


4 23I7 40 


II 5 


2 13 


4 29 7 34 


II i|ii 41 


4 35 


7 28 


10 58 


23 


F 


4 23i7 40 


»i 35 


2 57 


4 29 7 34 


II 32 morn 


4 35 


7 29 


II 30 


24 


S 


4 2317 40 


morn. 


3 42 


4 29,7 35 


morn. 


28 


4 35 


7 29 


II 59 


25 


A 


4 24 7 41 


2 


4 32 


4 30 7 35 


I 


I 19 


4 35 


7 29 


morn. 


26 


M 


4 241 7 4' 


29 


5 24 


4 30 


7 35 


28 


2 II 


4 36 


7 29 


28 


^l 


r 


4 247 41 


55 


6 22 


4 30 7 35 


56 


3 8 


4 36 


7 29 


57 


28 


w 


4 257 40 


I 23 


7 21 


4 29 7 35 


I 25 


4 6 


4 37 


7 29 


I 27 


29 
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CALENDAR 

For BoBton, New-England, 
New- York Sute, Michi- 
gan, Wiscoitfin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. ' 



SUN 
RISES 



SUN 
SBTS. 



H M 

6 33 4 

6 34 4 
6 364 

6 37 4 
6384 

6 39 4 
6 414 

6 42 4 

6 43 4 
6 444 

6 464 

6 47 4 
6 484 
6 494 
651 4 
6 524 

6 53 4 
6 544 

6564 

6 57 4 
6584 

6 59 4 

7 04 

7 214 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



H M 



3'4 
4'4 
5!4 
6|4 

7 '4 



7 8'4 



54 
53 
51 
50 

49 

48 

47 

45 

44 

43 
42 

41 
40 

39 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
34 
33 
32 
32 
31 
31 
30 
30 
30 
29 



moon 


RISKS. 


H M 


7 47 
836 

9 28 


10 27 


II 29 


morn. 


33 


1 38 

2 46 


3 50 


5 10 


sets. 


5 37 

6 26 


7 23 

8 30 


9 41 


10 54 


morn. 


5 


X 12 


2 18 


3 21 


4 24 
5.26 


rises. 


5 3 


5 43 

6 28 


7 21 



H. ^. 

bost'n 



H M 

2 3 
2 47 

3 33 

4 24 

5 20 



17 
15 

9 

2 

51 



6 

7 
8 

9 

9 

10 40 

11 27 
morn 

o 

X 

2 

3 

3 

5 
6 

7 
7 



«5 

8 

4 
o 

59 
o 

3 
I 

54 



845 

9 30 
10 12 

10 55 

" 33 
ev. 12 

^ 55 
I 38 



CALENDAR 

For New- York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
RISES 



SUN 
SETS. 



H M H 

6 304 

6 314 
6 324 

6 34 4 

6 35 4 
6 364 

6 37 4 
6 384 
6 40 4 
6 41 4 
6 42 4 

6 43 4 
6 444 

6 46 4 

6 47 4 
6 48I4 

6 49 4 
6 50 

6 53 4 
6 54!4 
6 5514 

6 5614 

6 57'4 

6 5814 

6 59 4 

7 o;4 

7 24 
7 3I4 
7 4I4 



4 
4 



M 

57 
56 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 

47 
46 

45 

44 

43 
42 

41 
40 

39 

39 
38 

38 

37 

36 
35 
35 
35 
34 
34 
34 



MOON 


RISES. 


H M 


I 53 


8 42 


9 34 


10 32 


" 33 


morn. 


36 


I 40 


2 47 


3 56 


5 8 


sets. 


5 42 


631 


7 29 


835 


9 46 


10 58 


morn. 


7 


I 14 


2 19 


3 21 


4 22 


5*3 


rises. 


5 8 


5 48 


6 34 


7 27 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

10 45 

II 25 

ev. 19 

X XI 



2 

3 
4 
4 



4 

3 
o 

53 

5 47 

6 37 

7 24 

8 10 

9 I 
9 54 

10 47 

11 45 
morn 

o 46 



47 
48 
46 

39 

30 
16 

58 
39 
15 

85^ 

9 41 
10 23 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

6 

7 
8 



CALENDAR 


For Washington, 


Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent'ky, NlTss'ri, 
and California. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


RISES 


SBTS. 


RISES. 


H M 


H M 


H M 


6 27 


5 


7 59 


6 28 


4 59 


848 


6 29 


4 58 


9 40 


631 


4 57 


10 37 


6 32 


4 56 


" 37 


6 33 


4 55 


morn. 


6 34 


4 54 


39 


635 


4 53 


X 42 


6 36 


4 52 


2 48 


6 37 


4 51 


3 55 


6 38 


4 50 


5 6 


6 39 


4 49 


sets. 


6 40 


448 


5 47 


6 41 


4 47 


6 37 


6 43 


4 47 


Z 35 


6 44 


4 46 


841 


6 45 


4 45 


9 52 


6 46 


4 44 


II 2 


6 47 


4 44 


morn. 


6 48 


4 43 


10 


6 49 


4 43 


I 16 


6 50 


4 42 


2 19 


651 


4 42 


3 20 


6 52 


4 41 


4 20 


653 


4 40 


5 20 


6 55i4.4o 


rises. 


6 56 4 40 


5 13 


6 .57 4 40 


5 54 


6 58 4 39 


6 40 


6 59 


4 39 


7 33 



Snell, John, Edmonton, Can. Sale of Short- Horns. Oct. 14, 1869. 

Steam Plowing Introduced in Louisiana. March 24, 1870. 

Stock first Shipped by Railroad to California. March 24 and April 7, 1870. 

Swine— Berki«hires Imported bjr C. C. & R. H. Parks, Waukegan, 111., July 28 ; by M. 

H. Cochrane, Conipton, Can,, Sept. 8, 1870. 
Talbutt, J. H., Lexington, Ky. Sale of Short-Horns. July 7, 1870. 
'J'exas Agricultural and Mechanical Association Organized. AprU 7, 1870. 
Trophy Tomato Introduced. Dec. 23, 1869. 
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10 54 ev 
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ii^ 


H M II M 


II M'H M 


K M 


K H 


H M 


H M 


II M 




4 ^9 


8 |6| 2 22 


7 Si4 34 


8 21 


11 5 


7 


4 39 


827 




4 29 


9 i6i 3 6 


7 64 33 


9 21 


II 51 


7 I 


4 39 


9 JS 




4 z» 


10 i7| 3 53 

11 22! 442 


7 7 


4 33 




ev.39 


7 2 


438 


10 2S 




4 28 


7 8 


4 33 


II 24 


I 29 


7 2 


438 


II 37 




42K 


mor,.. 5 36 


7 9 








7 3 


"31 


morn. 




4a8 


026 


629 


7 10 




28 


3 15 


7 4 


438 


29 




428 


I 31 


7 27 


7 " 




I 32 




7 5 


438 


' 33 




4*8 


243 


S 21 


7.12 




2 41 


5 'fi 


7 6 


438 






4 28 


3 SS 


9 17 


7 "3 




3 53 


6 3 


? ^ 


438 


3 51 




4 28 


sets. 




7 '4 






659 


438 






*'l 


4 10 


7 1514 3^ 


4 15 


7 50 


7 9 


438 


A ai 




428 


LI 




7 'S'4 32 


I It 


847 


7 9 


4 39 


S 16 




428 




7 1614 33 


9 45 


7 10 


4 39 


6 22 




4 28 


7 22 


59 


7 16,4 33 7 27 


1037 


7 11 


4 39 


7 33 




4 29 


838 


' 54 


7 17k 33! 843 


11 3» 


7 12 


4 39 


^*l 




4 29 


9 52 


248 


7 "84 33, 9 55 




7 12 


4 40 


9 S8 




429 


" 3 


3 41 


7 184 33111 5 


27 


7 13 


440;" 7 




4 29 




4 35 


7 194 J4:niom 




7 '4 


4 40 mora. 




4 30 




17. 


7 20 4 34 




^ '5 


7 14 


4 4t 






4 3D 


I '5 


7 20 4 35 


I 15 


3 8 


7 IS 


4 41 


I 14 




4 3' 


2 17 


7 '5 


7 21 4 35 


2 16 


3 59 


7 15 


4 4* 


2 IS 


14 3> 


3 '9 


8 6 


7 21 '4 36 


3 -6 


4 50 


7 16 


4 42- 


3 14 


4 JI 


4 21 


855 


7 2z\i 37 


4 17 


S 39 


7 16 


4 43 


4 '4 


i4 ii 


5 =■ 


9 41 


7 M14 37 


5 16 


627 


7 '7 


4 43 


1" 


|4 3J 


6 Jo 


10 26 


7 2314 38 


6 IS 


7 11 


7 17 


4 44 


14 33 


rises 




7 23 '4 39 


rises. 


J 52 


7 IT 


4 44 


nses. 


■A 34 


5 i^i" 53 


7 23,4 39 


S *" 


§36 


7 18 4 45 


528 


4 35 


6 io!ev.34 


7 23,4 40 


6 16; 9 22 


7 18 4 46; 6 21 


436 


7 9 1"' 


7 »4!4 40 


7 >4 10 3 


7 18447 7 19 


4 3 


8 9  59 


7 24 4 4" 


8 13.10 41 


1 i9'4 47I 8 17 


■14 3 


9 III J 40117 244 421 9 «4" 31 


7 19'4 481 9 17 



Vtiidi, Jm, Cheliea, Engird. Obiniary. Nov. 4, 1S69. 
Viildi, Jm, r... OkIh^ Englmd. Obiwary. StpL 15. 1S70. 

VUlj^BuU™ A, I.Bicin*S&'S!','Troy. Miiih 10, .870. 
Walih, B. D., Rock liliDd, 111. Obituiry. Dec, 1. 1S&9. 
Wiring's HAndy Book of Hutbindrr. E. B. Trtat & Co., New ' 

WelUnelon, H.M., P ^-i-,fr. 

.. Wtigl.1% Po..Ll,y Ki 



!ale or>i«Ti Julj 7, 18™ 

E. Tilton & Co., Itoiton, May ;, 
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THE 

ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 

RURAL AFFAIRS 



FARM BUILDINGS. 



THE TWO GREAT AIDSofimprovedliusbandryarefarm machines 
and farm buildings. Machinery plants, cultivates and harvests the 
crops, and lies (bem for maiket and consumption. Buildings aecure from 
waste all the products of the farm, and protect from suffering, disease and 
death, all domestic animals. The fortner have received a vast amoun 
attention, and the inventive genius of thousands has been brought to b 
for the improvement and perfection of plows, harrows, cultivators, mow 
and reapers, threshers and grinders. Much less of hard thinking has been 
devoted to the construction of the various buildings of the farm, for 
securing cheapness, durability, convenience in erection, and for a saving 
of labor in lining, truisrerting and removingthe many tons of their contents. 
With the consciousness that every contribution to a collection of desirable 
I plans may prove acceptable and valuable, we present a few in addition to 
I the several that have already appeared in the Illustrated Annual ^ 
) Rboister of Rural Affairs. () 
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A Curb-Roof Barn. 
The accompanying view repreaenis a curb-taof bam, knoim also b; 
the terms gjmbrel or mansard roof, and distinguished by the angle 
»ay up the rafters. It has an important advantage in giving more caiiadlj 



-~—-t ,. , 

I hors 
BW(jann.M!Bi — -=4 J^" 



Fig. i.-^Cmri Xtt/ Barn. 
iven amount of siding and shingles ; and a greater height above Ibc 
ir posts, which presents no difficulty in filling, now that the work of 
pitching from the wagon load is wholly performed by means of li* 
horse-fork. The cross limbcis aboK 
11 being entirely oniiHed, 
(except at the ends or outside,) tb: 
horse-fork has room to work frcelj< 
This barn was planned and built b; W. 
" " i of Wayne Co., N. V. 
_ 1 ,!■, ii,>in portion ia 40 by 56 feci, and il i> 
f well adapted to a &rm of 100 to i5oacre» 
—I 1— ^ Beginning with the plan, fig. 3, ihecon 

~ii%iL~~ I r~\ I t ' "" n plained. The bcjo , 

iiiiiiiiuLi ' ^ I oiw I between the bay and j 

threshing floor is I! 

feet high, and Hk | 

girth being left 00'' | 

the whole floor is ; 

accessible for tlie j, 

igk in ikt cirar. Storage of wagoi»iA 

ifter the grain is threshed or the hay ted oat Broal '- 

-^ 
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sliding doors open from the outside (on the left) to this floor, and a 
narrower door at the opposite side. - The whole floor is covered with two- 
inch pine plank, planed and matched. 

The cellar is under this floor, 40 feet square, (occupying all the barn 
except the horse stables,) and 8 feet high in the clear. It consists of an open 
shed on the side next the cow stable, 10 by 40 feet, with mangers next to 
the walls. The remaining space, 30 by 40 feet, is enclosed, and has like-i 
wise mangers next the wall. The building stands about four feet above 
the level of the ground in front, and the earth is filled in so as to make 
an easy ascent. The granary, marked G, affords ample storage for 
threshed grain. * 

The horse-Stable, 16 feet wide^ 16 inches below the floor, and 8 feet 
high, is entered by a sliding door on the lefl wide enough for two horses 
to pass. There is room for eight horses. The larger stall for two horses is 
often convenient for feeding a harnessed team. The others are 4^ by 10 
feet in the clear, and the box hay feeders are those now commonly employed, 
extending upwards about 20 feet, with doors at the sides at different 
heights to throw in the hay. The space over the horse stables is occupied 
with hay for feeding them, the floor of this bay being about seven feet 
above the floor of the barn. 




Fig. 4. — End view of Frante, There are no Purline Girths^ Beatns or Braces^ ex- 
cept at the ends, and all open /ront big beams up /or using the Horse-Fork. 

The COW shed and stables, which are 22 by 30 feet, have a space over- 
head for the storage, of fodder. 

The end-view of the frame, fig. 4, needs but little eJtplanation. There 
are no purline girths, beams or braces, (except at the ends,) to interfere 
with the free working of the horse-fork. Although the sills of the horse 
stable ^re lower than the others, the plates are on the same level. The 
ventilator is 5^ feet square and 7 feet high, with blinds. 

A corn and wagon house is adjacent, 20 by 24 feet, with grain bins 
overhead, and places for the storage of corn in the ear on each ; the wagon 



pasu{« below ; with > h^-peo undetoeUh, in a walled baaemcDt ktci 

feci high. 

■t of Ihis bam (which was built levenl yein ^o) at the pronl 
lid vary much with Ihe piice of materia]* and wilb vaiiou* faiM- 
I Si, 800 to |3,5oo. 



time would 
tiee, from 



A Cattle Barn. 



The accompanying design is of a bam on a farm deroted chiefly to lie 
sale of milk, and to the dairy. The plans ate taken from the bam d 
James Wood of Weslchestet Co., N, V. The perspective view is varied 
somewhat from the originaL The main buflding U 30 b; 75 feet. 



Fit. s.~yurnf Callii Otrn /rem lir StutttMtt 
The plans fumish nparly their own explanation. The basemen! is 
placed beneath the surfkce on the west, north and east sides, and, ftontinf 
the south, affords a warm aspect for the animals in the yard. The base- 
ment walls arc ol stone, the rest of the building wood. The cow stable) 
in the basement are under the right hand Hoot above ; those alKive ate in 
a separate lean-to, built at the east end, with room for storing slraw over- 
head, easily accessible ftom the threshing fioot. The cows in the upper 
stable stand in yokes, three feet Iwing allowed lo each, and they face the 
bam floor from which they are fed — " Ihe same arrangement," writes ibc 
owner, "as Whillier describes in his S!u>w Bound- 



In the basement the cows are chained and separated by short partitions, 
and are fi^d from the passage-way in front of them. Chains are regarded 
as preferable to stanchions, being nearly as convenient, and allowing tbe 
animal greater freedom of head, so that she can lick herself, &c The . 
loose boxes for cows in the basement, are 5^ by 11 feet including mangn- I 
The horse-stalls are five feet wide. The shoo! S. (fig.6,) on the right hand ;( 
floor, is for throwing hay down to the feeding apartment below, and ibe ^ 
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horse stable, from nhich ihey an 

frort The root cellar is filled from the outside. 

bam floors are ample platforms for storing unlhreshed grain ar 

The barn floors are entered from the ground at the north side 

where it is neatly level witli these Hoots. 



eacti end of both 



ft 



P 



!H-^ 



jpi 



EEEml! 



Vig. T.—Basrauiit axJ SiaNtt—Urtt liAi ai/iS/aa WalU smJtr gmmi. 

The following is a more paiticulat description of the fastenings in the 

'cattle stalls, where the stanchions are used in this barn, furnished by the 

^ The posts are aecorely fastened to the timbers below and above, (lig. 8.) 
) The two inch plank a. a. is afoot wide, with the edge to llie floor, and fastened ' 

i'=^ ^ 
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to posts, one on each side» with space of 2^ inches between ; a' a* are sintilaff 
planks, though narrower, which run above, with same space between ; 
d, b, b, are the stanchions, of oak, 2\ by 3 inches, working between the 




Fig. 8. — Stanchions for Covot — n. tf., Plank with its edgt on the Ffbor — «' a*. Plank 
overhead — b. h.y Stanchions — c. c, Stanchions thrown back to let tht covot onier— 
/./., Floor. 

planks above and below, and turning upon a pin below. When thrown 
back as c, they leave a wide space for the cattle to put their heads throiigh, 
or buck out, usually about two feet open at top. When closed, as d.y they 
leave a space of 64 or 7 inches for the animal's neck. They are fastened 
in place {b.) by keys, e. e» ^., which work upon pins between the upper 
planks, and fall behind b, when in place. To unfasten the animal this is 
raised, and b, falls back under it, as c. c; d. d. are the spaces between the 
upright, stationary against the animal's neck» (which should be 2.\ by 3 
inches, oak,) on one side, and the open stanchion on the other ; f,f, 
is the floor in front of the animals, upon which they are fed. Sometimes 
it is left open between the animals, but it is usually better to have a nar- 
row board partition to separate their heads, to prevent their reaching after 
each other's food. Sometimes separate mangers are built in front to 
place each animal's hay and other feed in ; but this increases the expense 
and is inconvenient in feeding cornstalks and other coarse food ; a' a* 
should be about 4 feet 6 inches high from the floor. For cows from 3 to 
3^ feet should be allowed to each. 

The spaces d. d, should be boarded up to prevent the animals working 
the hay through under their feet, but they are often left open. 

By this arrangement a large number of cattle can be conveniently and 
quickly fed, requiring less labor and time than when in separate stalls. 
A little attention is required to place the food within their reach when 
pushed too far away. 

The cattle should stand upon a floor, with trough for manure behind 
For cows this floor should be 4 feet 6 inches in width. Then their drop- 
pings will fall directly into the trough behind them, and they will lie apon 
the floor in cleanliness. The stanchions do not permit the animal to 
move backward or forward more than the length of neck, and thus the 
droppings fall in one place. The manure is easily removed, and the 
stables kept in order, and a greater number' of cattle taken care of by a 
given amount of labor than in any other way. The animal has entire 
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m of head for vertical molion ; and, where cattle ire turned out a 
portion of each day this mode of fastening ansners well, but 
where ihey are kept up a)l the time chains are preferable, 
giving the animals more liberty of movement, allowing them 
10 lick themselves anywhere. 

Fastening with chains is a simple operation. 

\a upright, (fig. 9,) a post or 1 long staple in a 

post, {tig. 10,) by the side of the animal's neck, 

large ring al the end of the chain ; the ring 

sliding up or down, gives free vertical mulion. 

the other end of the chain is a spring snap, 

ch fastens into a small ring in the chain where 

snap reaches when the chain is loosely around 

animal's neck, (fig. 10.) A pin in (he up- 

I Tight to hang the ring on when not in, use, is a 

';nce. A fool of chain between the neck 

and post is ample. 

In chain fastenings there should be a par- 
ilion between the animals, running back at least 
wo feel frooi the heads, to separate them when 

le preceding modes of securing cattle bj stanchions and by chains 
uDJliar to many ; but it often happens that thej are not well under- 



stood ^ others, and imperfect, inconvenient, or awkward styles of con- 
struction are employed, and these may assist in making some impiovement. 



Carriage and Horse Barn. 



The accompanying view and plan represent the bam recently erected 
1 byA.B.AHen,Esq..ofTom'sRiver,New-Jer5ey, 
4 by hitn at our request. It will be readily understood th a 
) as a general ^rm bam, but (br one, as Mr. Allen 



bam recently erected 
dwerekindlyturnished 1 
that this is not intended j \ 
marks, " who wants to () 
^3® 
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keep from Ibnr lo eight animals, snd house four to six carriages or wagons." 
He adds, " The great fault in stables is not depth enough from the man- 
gers behind the horses lo th« walls. There ought to be toom enougti 
here 10 hang up rongh, common harness, and lead Ihe animals out by each 
other, and also to back them out easily from their stalls and turn in lead- 
ing them out In my plan there is not an inch to spare for this ; and if 1 
build another, I think I would make it one or two feet more, although 
this does well. Many staliles are two feet less than mine. I Gnd constant 
mistakes and inconveniences wher- 
r I go, that might have been 
avoided as well as not. A neigh- 






.tables w 




YARD 



■mpletcd 
m good ventilation, although I look 
: (which are admira- 
bly ventilated) before he commenced 
building." 

In the plan, (which is 21 by 36 
feet, and with iS feet posts,) e. is the cow stable, with 
jtanchion ; d. d. d., horse stalls 4} feet wide — in the rear 
of each of which is a one-pane sliding window to light 
r the stable — the light coming from behind the 
animals, as it always should. The smaller doors, k. k., 
e 3i feet wide; and the two inner ones, f. and^,, are 
3 feet wide, through which the horse is readily taken 
. from the stall to the coach room and harnessed. Either 
e larger doors may be then rolled back and the car- 
riage driven out, the whole work being completely done p, _„, . 
I indoors, and protected from the weather. AH the doors iamand ViiiS. 
\ are hung on iron rollers overhead, which run on iron rails. They can be , 
) thus opened from a hair's breadth to the full width as desired, and they 

^e^- — ^:^ 
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cannot be blown about by the winds. The two large carriage doors in 
front slide past each other. With this arrangement any carriage wanted 
can be run out without moving another. Four carriages can stand in this 
space, with plenty of room for harness, &c. The pins for hanging up 
harness, are shown at c. In the rear of the stairs in the passage are bins 
of barrels for meal and grain ; <7. is a vertical box 2\ by 3 feet, of inch 
matched boards, which comes down within four feet of the floor, and runs 
up three feet above the floor in the second story, to receive the hay thrown 
down for the horses. The dust and seed are thus kept from scattering 
about. 

The windows are of two sash, each with six lights, or twelve lights for 
each window, 10 by 12 glass. If the upper story should be filled wholly 
with hay, the windows would not be needed there— or should have bars 
inside to protect them until the hay is thrown out The upper window at 
the side is to lighten the stairway, passage, &c. 

The floor of the first story is two inch plank. The partitions of the 
horse stalls are one and a half inch oak plank, platted smooth. The man- 
gers are of the same oak plank. The coach-room partition is inch, pine 
matched boards, shutting out all stable odors from the carriages and har- 
ness. The floor of the second story is made of matched inch boards, laid 
as close as in a house — keeping the dust from sifting down on the carriages. 
Small doors are placed at suitable points to pitch in the hay, not visible 
in the view, being on the back side. 

The stanchion is preferred for the cow stall. Her position is regarded 
as comfortable as if tied up, and she cannot step into her droppings — her 
udder and haunches are thus kept clean. She can be turned out every 
day for some hours into the well protected yard, and exercise and rub her- 
self against a post to her heart's content 

The ventilator is exactly over the centre of the building. 

The yard is surrounded by a high and tight board fence. The poultry 
house, L., is cheaply made by using the yard fence for the south and west 
sides. On the west side is a double row of nest boxes. The cistern, with 
non-freezing pump, is at >&., and a box hay rack at m. 
. This view of the building is taken from the south side, and the gable, 
showing the four windows, faces the west 

This plan may be enlarged for more animals or carriages, as the builder 
may desire. 

Corn- House and Shop. 

The accompanying plan was prepared for the Country Gentleman 
in response to an inquiry as regards the arrangement of a corn-crib, with 
a work-shop above, intended for a farm of moderate size. To secure 
accommodations suited to a large farm, the arrangement proposed would 
necessarily be different Fig. 14 is a perspective view — thebuilding being 
made of as light frafne as will accord with sufllcient strength, and placed on 
short durable posts, for the purpose of excluding rats. These posts, which 
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•bould be round, and of tome durable limber, should be foui feet or more I 

in lenj^th, uid be Kt at least two feet into the ground, and stand neatly two 

lect above. Each one ahould stand on a flat stone at the bottom, and 

gravel or flne broken stone lam- 

med veiy cumpactly about tbem. 

ir the ground has not a pcifcct 

natural drainage, drains should be : 

cut so at to carry off all the sur^ 

plus water very prompt! j, as the 

building will not only stand better 

on hard wetl-drained soil, but the 

posts will last much longer. Tlic 

k. posts are cased with tin, and u 

inverted tin pan placed on the lap 

Fig. .4.-Cm.-fl'««mMiAy#*««. of each. The wire rim must U 

cut off ftom these pans, to prevent the rats leaping and clinging to them. 

The doors at each end admit the entrance of a wagon, and in a great 

measure exclude rain and snow, although not perfectly, at the whole standi 

on potts. A cross-bar may be used for securing them. The floor of the 

driveway may be of gravel, flagging, or in the absence of these, cd plank, 

like a plank road. On this the farm wagon may stand when not in use ; 

and this floor will also be convenient for the shelling of corn with a hand 

machine on rainy days — a small opening being made to withdraw the ears. 

When the cribs are lo be fliled, the wagon is driven about half-waji 

in, the large sliding window opened, and the com thrown on the shop 

floor above with a scoop shovel. From this floor it is easily shoved into 

the two cribs through trap doors. 

In the elevation, fig. 15, the dotted lines above show the places of the 

two portions of the window, when slid 

open. The dotted lines below show llie 

slanting sides of the cribs inside. Then 

is no absolute necessity for this, and none 

at all for slanting sides without, espcciallji 

with broad projecting eaves. The stairs 

to the shop above may occupy the further 

end of one of the crilis, and a movable 

step be placed at the bottom. 

When more room for corn is needed, it I 
; may be provided at the expense of sliop 
room, by running cribs up to the roof-' . 
F\t. ii.-Elaali«, and Siclim. ^ second shoveling from the shop floor j 
being requited for filling the part above this Hoot. j 

L modification of this design, for a smaller building, and possessing j 
m some advantages, is made by omitting the wagon drive, and throwing the I 
Q corn from the wagon, which is driven across the end of the building, y 
^^jC^:- z^O^ 
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Instead of > wagon-mj U an a11«y four leet wide between the 
fumiihed with a floor, and with Etairi at the Eirther end. A single dai» 
enlera this alley in place of the double door in the view, &g. 14 ) uid a 
plank with slats for steps is readily placed in position for going in and out. 
and removed when not in use, to prevent the ingress of rats. 
A good, neat and moderately cheap corn-house nay be built like thii, 
twelve feet square, with twelve 
feet posts above the short pous, 
the lawer part seven icet from 
the Goor, leaving fuur and a half 
j feet above at the eaves, and eight 

feet at the middle, with one-tiiiid 
I pilch to the root The crib« will 

be four feet wide on each side, 
and the alleys, both above and 
below,. four feet wide, which will 
be Bufilcient foi filling the cribs, 
f shelling and doing some other 
kinds of indoor work, besides 
fit. i6.~V!ra, 0/ Smmll C^rrwHaia. room for smaller tools if kept 
neatly hung in their places. Or, the whole of the upper part may be de- 
voted to a work and tool-shop. Fig. 16 is a per8|>ective view of this 
building, with movable steps under the door, and %. 17 a plan of the 
same. Such a building will hold about 500 
bushels of ears up to the second floor, and 900 if 
filled to the roof. 

Sometimes such a floor is made for Ihe larger 
plan, a movable plank WidgK being provided to 
drive the loaded wagon up. But to be strong 
enough, this bridge is too heavy to be easily 
handled, and heavier timbers are required for 
the floor. 

The better way, where a large building is Fi»- n.—Pl'n. 

needed, is lo place it on a smooth !lone underpinning three feet above the 
ground, with an earth roadway tor entering. Make the Door tight 
with two-inch plank, and let everything else be made subslanii ally and 
filling closely, and rats will find it difficult 10 get possession. They 
will not like to climb up a smooth wall and do the gnawing from 
Ihe outside. Tlie general arrangement may be the same as that 
already described, but on a larger scale. 

It is most convenient to place the slats which form the inside 
walls of the cribs in a horizontal position, and put them in as the 
ctibs are filled. This will enable the workmen to fill a large part 
of those shown in tigs. 14 and 15, from the wagoi 
Fig?i9. building. In order lo place and take out readily these 

^c:^- 
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jriecei, a part of the Btudi or supports which hold them should have cnB 
made in their feces, as shown in (ig. 18, lo receive ihe slats or rails, the 
pressure of the com holding ihem iii thcirplaces, or a very slight lack of 
a nail will secure them perfectlj. 

Three Designs for Barns. 
A correapondeni lately applied to us for plans on which to constmct 
"a stable 35 by 2$ feet, containing stalU for four horses and two cows, 
carriage house, hame&s room, &c., to be built on the slope of a hill wliicli 
will permit a cellar at small cost ; loft 10 hold sin or seven tons of h^- 
also estimate of cost wheie rough boards and battens are used." As there 







r of a carriage and horse barn, built of wood, with rough 
ned boards, but designed with a view lo symmetry and 
jr. It is 25 by 35 feet. Fig. 20 is the plan. The car- 
e room is 15 by 25 feet, which admits 
i two carriages lo stand side by side, wilb 
lie room to pass around Ibem, ard 
can be placed within it without iu- 
'eniencc. This apartment is separa- 
I ted from tlie stable by a matched board 
partition, with a door between them, 
which should be kept shut, so as to 
exclude any odor from the stable from 
entering the carriage room, which has a 
tendency to corrode the varnish. Pins 
1 this partition, obviating the necessity of a 
larness room, there being ample space in this apartment between 
ges and the wall. Over e.icli pin should be painted or printed , . 
of each harness, so that every one may be always hung i 

^=8 
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appropriate place, preventing confusion, and enabling the attendant to find 
readily the harness he wants. 

The horse stable is 15 by 25 feet, giving space for four stalls, each 
5 feet wide and 15 feet long, which is the shortest length admissible with 
free passage around the rear of the horses for leading them out, removing 
manure, &c. The light being admitted behind them, the animals* eyes 
are not injured by light, as they would be if their faces were in front of 
the openings, and the ventilation from without is more perfect. The 
mangers are only breast high, admitting free circulation of the air between 
stalls and passage. The arrangement is' such that any horse can be taken 
from the carriage room to the stalsle^ or the reverse, with only a few steps, 
and all within doors, so that there is no exposure in time of rain or snow 
storms. A pump at w., from the rain water cistern below, is convenient 
for watering. The place of the ventilator is shown by the dotted lines at 
V, It reaches down to the floor above, and passes up through the roof. 
It has a large board valve near the top, which may be opened or closed 
at pleasure by means of a rod extending down within reach. This ven- 
tilator is simply a square board box or tube, two feet or more square, 
allowing the immediate escape of all bad odors from the stable, and pre- 
venting the diseases so common in horses that have to breathe rank 
exhalations. In the side of this ventilator, in the hay loft, is one or more 
large board doors, hung above and swinging inwards, through which the 
hay is thrust for .the horses l^elow. As soon as the forkful has dropped, 
the door falls shut, and excludes any possible vapors from the stable from 
entering the loft. The stairs at the end of the passage are boarded up, 
and a door shuts the passage between the stable and stored hay. Under 
the higher part of the stairs, is a closet for brushes, curry comb, soap, 
oils, &c; and b, is a bin for horse-feed. 
Fig. 21 shows a proposed plan of the basement, which may be varied 

with circumstances. Loose boxes or pens are in- 
tended for the cows, which, if well littered and kept 
clean, give more comfortable quarters than small 
stalls with chains or stanchions. The cistern and 
roots are in the most sheltered part of the base- 
ment. The roots should be kept covered above with 
two or three feet of straw, to prevent freezing, and 
Fig. 21.— Basement. the cistern should be similarly protected with six 
or eight inches of chaff or sawdust, in the space between the board cover- 
ings. The pump should be one of those especially intended for cisterns, and 
so constructed that the water will sink after using, and prevent freezing. 
Cisterns are commonly made much too small for the roofs that feed them. 
With three feet of annual rain-fall a roof the size of th« barn we have 
described, would yield over six hundred barrels of water a year, and the 
cistern should hold enough to last three months, or at least one hundred 
and fifty barrels — which would require one nine feet square and six feet 

^^^ ^ — -=^0( 
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deepiOTof eqaiialenldiniciiiioM. It Uhu^iyneccwarrforu* torcBaric 

that the inner walls of Buch a cistern as this, to be strcH^ enough to 
withiland the pressure of the water, thoutd be at leatt two teel thidi, 
of heivy block atone. 

The lower or main atory of this bam should be about nine feet high 
in the clear. With a good ventilator, this is better than twelve feet with- 
out a ventilator. With fourteen Ceet posts, we should have a bay-loft 
over four feci high at the eaves, and with one-lhird pitch of the roof; 
there would be space in the loft (allowing more than a foot vacancy under 
the roof,) of about srx thousand cubic feet — which would hold from eight 
to ten tons of hay where, as here, it conld not settle as in a deep bay. 

In the view, fig. 19, the lower or descending ground is seen in the rear. 
If the ground is not high enough at the end to pitch the hay into the 
loft through the large upper door, it nay be put through the door undei 
the smatl gable at the side. 



Fig. a.—yitw a/ CarrUfi anJ f/^M Ban. 

Fig. 21 is a view of a modification of this bam, 50 arranged that it may 

be made 5 feet shorter, the dimenuons being 25 by 30 feet Fig. 33 is 

the plan. The horses' head* are placed 

towards the outer wall, each stall being 

lighted by a large single pane window. 

In order to exclude the light from the 

horses' eyes, these windows are set seven 

or eight feel high ; and immediately under 

them on the inside, is a narrow plank hood 

or shelf, entirely covering the light at the 

animals' heads. The hay is thrown down 

from above through the square boxes, 

from which the horses obtain their supply 

through the side openings at the bottom. A separate harness 

provided. Pins may he placed in the partition in the carriage apartment, 

if desired, as described in the preceding design. The ri 
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Fig. 14. 



The plan of a third design is shown in fig. 24, the object being to place both 
cattle and horses above. The dimensions are like jthose of the first plan, 

Z5 ^y 35 fe^*- There are four horse stalls, 
each 5 feet wide, and two cow stalls, 
each 4 feet, with a post between. The 
ample width of the passage between 
them, prevents danger of the horses kickr 
ing the cows — especially if the more quiet 
animals are placed opposite. The har- 
ness room is 5 by 8 feet. A small 
entrance door is needed at the side, the 
animals being led out at the end ; and a 
door in the close partition between stable 
and carriage house, admits ready passage from one to the other. A large 
box or bin for feed is shown at d. 

The cost of such barns will depend gpsatly on the price of materials and 
labor where they are erected, and the degree of. finish given them, from 
$800 to $1500. White oak plank, planed and matched, for the divisions 
of the stalls and for the floors, will be better than hemlock or pine, but 
cost more. Good pine siding will be better, but more expensive, than 
hemlock. The painting may be cheap or costly. We have i)ainted similar 
buildings at a moderate expense, and in a perfect and durable manner, as 
follows : First apply with a whitewash brush a heavy coat of crude light 
petroleum. After a month or two paint the whole with a good coating 
of Averill paint, which is one of the best and cheapest paints we have tried. 
Two barrels of petroleum would go over one of these barns, roof and all ; 
and $^0 worth of Averill paint, more or less, complete the job. 
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I Ample Verandahs. — Woodward's little work on Country Homes re- 
marks : The place designed simply for a summer residence for the citizen 
who is obliged to be at his office or counting room daily, bating the few 
weeks of summer vacation, need not be so complete in its appotntnients 
and arrangements as the permanent country residence. One essential 
condition, however, in this case is, that there shall be room etiough^ with 
ample verandahs, and shaded gravel walks, which will afford opportuni- 
ties for open air exercise in all states of the weather. There is nothing, 
perhaps, that interferes so essentially with the citizen's enjoyment of the 
country, as the want of fagilities for out-door exercise. It is too hot or 
too dusty to ride or walk before the shower, and after its refreshment 
has come it is too wet and muddy. Spacious verandahs, shaded with 
vines and well made walks, always firm and dry, bordered with 

I shrubbery, or overhung with trees, will give us '* ample scope and verge 

^ enough.*' 
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CULTURE OF THE CARROT. 



» 



THE VALUE OF THE CARROT for the winter feeding of horses, 
and for the increase in the flow and richness of the milk of cows, 
renders it important to reach the easiest mode of raising it. We some* 
times see bad managers obtain the roots at a cost Qf a dollar a bushel, 
while the actual cost need not be a tenth part under proper culture. 

Soil- — ^Three requisites are essential — ^it must be deep, dry and loose. 
A shallow soil, with a hard-pan immediately below, will never raise good 
carrots. It will not allow the roots to extend to their full length, and it 
will fail to furnish the constant and uniform supply of moisture essential 
to their growth. It must be dry, not holding stagnant water at any time; 
but while it allows a proper retention of natural moisture, permit all sur- 
plus water to flow freely through it, to which end looseness is essential 
The best soil is a deep sandy loam — with enough clay in its composition 
to absorb and retain the enriching portions of manure. A heavy clay soil 
is unsuitable, but maybe much improved by subsoiling and trench plowing, 
and still more by the addition of a heavy dressmg of sand. "We have 
raised heavy crops of carrots on clayey soils, to which a coat of two inches 
of building sand had been added and worked in. The invertion of i. heavy 
clover crop to the depth of a foot, by means of a large double Michigan 
plow, makes an excellent preparation for these roots. 

Richness. — On nearly all soils, the application of a heavy coat of manure 
is essential to a heavy crop. It will, however, be of little use unless well 
intermixed. If carelessly spread and plowed under in large lumps, it may 
do more harm than good. The best way is to work in the manure the 
previous year, by plowing and harrowing repeatedly, breaking it up 
thoroughly. Old or rotted manure will intermix best, but fresh manure 
will answer a good purpose if thoroughly pulverized with the soil. We 
have met with a few farmers who have found too much manure cause 
the carrots to run too much to stalks and leaves, at the expense of the 
roots ; but failure is more apt to result from too poor a soil. 

Clean Land Essential. — Failure more commonly results from the 
overgrowth of weeds than from any other cause. Carrots germinate 
slowlv. and at first are small and delicate. If the soil is full of the seeds 




Fig. 35. — Carrots A llowed to he Encumbered by Weeds. 
of weeds, they render early cleaning difiicult, and smother more or less 
the young plants. (Figs. 25 and 26.) It is therefore absolutely essential 
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Fig l6.—Cam,l Crof (;«rf 7./.B.) Ktpi Clinn and Mtllaw/T-om Ihtfiril. 

be done to advantage at the same time that the manure is worked iiu It 
is better to fallow it one whole summer by horse labor, than to be com- 
pelled arierwaids to go over the whole field with linger labor, pulling out 
the weeds. A successful farmer, who often raises a thousand bushels pet 
acre, infortna us that he made it ^ first requisite to work out completely all 
Ihe weeds iq his carroE land;' and Itiat since he has done so, he thinks, 
from rarRful estimate, that riot more than oru-eighlh the labor is now 
required than when he lirst commenced. 

Planting the Seed. — As but few cultivators have the needs totally 
eradicated, it is desirable to give the young plants as early a start as pos- 
sible. Germination should therefore -be accelerated by steeping in water. 
The best nay is lo enclose (hem in a bag and place them in water for some 
24 hours. Then spread them on a shelf or door, several inches in thick- 
ness, where they will continue moist for some days. When just ready to 
burst, the seed should be planted in (reshly worked soil. It may be mixed 
with several times its bulk of sand, and piauled with a drill. If not soaked. 
It may be well rubbed so as to render the seed smoother, and sown without 
mixing with sand. Two or three pounds are enough for an acre aiid a 
depth of an inch is enough, if the soil is moisL 

The Drills.— There are two modes of planting— on the flat Surface, 
and on ridges. A convenient distance asunder is twenty-eight inches, and 
the olants should be thinned out to about three and a half inches in the 



Fib. ai.—Camll Pnftrfy TkinniJ. Fig. 3t —CarroU not Tkin 

\, row. (Fig. 27,) If thicker, they will crowd and Wduceeach other 
(Fig. 38.) If more remote, the increase of size will not com 
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for the smaller number. A diflerence in richness of soil wilt came some 
variation in the best <iistaiice» b«t ^ indies is about the average. In ow om 





Fig. yi^'Sgcti^n ^ Ridgt* h^ort CyUivtdmg, 




Fig. y^.-^Section ^ Ridget e^ttr CHUiutUiH£. 




Fig. v^-'Y^unf Carrot Cropjuti coming w> on Ridge*. 
experience we have effected a saving of labor by planting on small ridges, 
made by throwing up opposite furrows by a one horse plow, (figs. 29 and 30.) 
These ridges serve as a guide and protection for the row of young plants 

when the harrow is 

passed the first time, 

which leaves a narrow 

ridge about two inches 

high, (fig. 31,) and this 

renders the hoeing more 

easy and rapid. The 

hoe, having a narrow 

blade set nearly at right 

angles, is used both for 

a thrusting and drawing 

motion — working with 

double speed, (fig. 32-) 

Tlie objection to ridgiiigi 

Fig. 3a,— Carrot Hoes. that it makes the soil 

too dry, docs not hold if the soil is deep and loose, and the crop is planted 

quite early, as it always should be for (he purpose of Ending a moist soil 

at the surface. 

Cultivation. — ^This should be commenced at the very moment the 
plants appear. If in ridges, there will be no difficulty in seeing where the 
rows are. The few weeds are more easily destroyed if taken when the first 
green points appear at the surface, and the carrots are pushed on by the 
early mellowing of the earth. A narrow harrow with fine teeth, drawn by 
one horse, is the most useful implement for this purpose. If the weeds 
are allowed to get a foot high, it will of course be useless — and so will any 
other implement A perfectly clean and mellow surface is more important to 
carrots than to any other farm crop ; and if well attended to for a few weeks, 
the growth will be so rapid as nearly to shade under all weeds afterwards. 
Harvesting.-^A good mode is to plow away from eadi row on one 
^ide, running as near the roots as possible, and then draw them out 
by hand. Use a side«hill plow for this purpose, so as to throw the 
earth always in the same jdireetion, keeping the plowed earth all on one 
side, and the hard or implowed portion on the other, for receiving aiMi A 
drawing off the roots. A strong team should be employed, and the plo* 1/ 
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down to a depth of nearly one Toot One man should drive, and the. 
other hold ihe plow, ao that he may keep his eye constantly on the row. 
Another mode of harvesting, especially where the Long Orange is planted, 
'a first to cut off the tops by means of a common hoc ground as sharp as 
a knife, and then to run a subsoil plow as deep as practicable close on 
each side the row, so that the blade may cut under the row. This loosen* 
the roots, and they are leadily thrown out by hand. 

Carrots may be dug by hand, with considerable expedition, in the follow- 
ing manner ; Take a good steel spade and looaen the roots along the fiiat 
tow, and grasping the top* in one band throw Ihem about three fcet back 
from the jow, with the lops towards you, shaking the roots well. Proceed 
in the same way with the neU tow, placing tbe roota on the lop of the 



FlE' n.—MiJl ^Dryitg In tir Suit at Harviiliiv~Rttll nt. Toft Jam. 
previous row, (fig. 33.) Proceed in lhi» wayuntil as many are thrown out 
as can be secured the same day. The tops mi which each row rests, keep 
them from the ground, and they dry rapidly ; and the dirt is easily te- 
moved and the tops readily cut. This mode of drying is adapted to hat- 
. veaiii^ with the plow. 

Keeping in Winter.— A cellar ia most convenient. Butifthereianone, 

dig a shallow trench 

of any desired length, 

about 3 feet wide and 

8 OT 10 inches deep, 

*here there isapeifect 

underdrainage. Place 

the roots here, heaping 

them up evenly, like a 

two sided Sleep roof. 

n Cover them thickly 

. with straw, so that 

when packed it may be 

Tsf.M.—CrMSttii^<^C*rrBtlf,f. lune inches to' a foot 

^ thick, accoiding to the latitude and winlert. Cover this with three or , 

four inches of earth bcatM STDOoth. (Fig. 34-) The carrots will keep 
^CZ^- ___ . -_^^3( 
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much belter vilb plenty of straw and but littie «aith, than under man I 
earth and \tn straw. Make air-holes with a crow-bar for each fuar or 
five feet of length, and when winter comes, plug these with straw wisps. 
A cellar is more convenient, accessible in winter, and attended witli 
less labor. A house cellar is usiially too warm, and if kept aa neat as I 
every good farmer wishes, ought not to be encumbered with cattle ' 
feed. Every barn should have a cellar under il ; the sills will be more 
durable, and the only cost is excavation and walls. A cellar large enough 
to hold five thousand bushels, need not cost over f 200 to dig and build ! 
walls— or at the rate ot four cehts per bushel once for all time. Filled 
with roots it would supply sixty cattle for live months with a peck each 
night and morning. Such a supply, in connection with dry fodder, would . 
contributegreatly to their health and thrift. The bottom should b« paved | 
and covered with waler-liroe cement, so that the earth which drops fton 
the roots may be easily and neatly swept ouL A root cellar should be 
kept in perfect order, and no filth or decaying vegetables ever allowed 
in it a day. Il should have windows on opposite sides, and free ventila- 
tion allowed whenever the weather will admit. If the thermometer is ool 
much below freezing, let the wind blow through, and lessen the cuirei 



riiM. IfAJlt i//fMH. Zmf Oraiift. 

. The more uniformly cool the roots are kept, the bel- 
ter and fresher will be their condition. Many would be surprised at the 
amount of air which might be admitted with safety. If the tight plank 
floor above is insutBcienI to exclude frost during the severest weather, a ' 
foot ofstraw over the tops of the roots will be an additional protection, fk 
When barn cellars are lai^e, and hold many thousand bushels of roots, i 
ic^- =^ 
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the ventilation will be imperfect unless a sparred floor is made a few 
inches above the cement bottom. It may be made of scantiing of any 
convenient size, with inch spans between. The passages between the bins 
for receiving the roots should be in the direction of the prevailing winds, 
so as to effect a free circulation ; the wind being made to blow under the 
sparred floor. Without free ventilation, both the roots and the timbers 
of the barn will 'decay. 

Varieties. — Formerly the Long Orange (fig. 37) was chiefly planted 
for field crops, and is still an excellent sort. As the root is wholly in 
the soil, it is less afiected by late autumn frosts than some others, and 
may be left later before harvesting. The White Belgian (fig. 36) is very 
large, and projecting several inches out of the ground, is rapidly harvested. 
It isjone of the best varieties for general farm crops. The White Altring- 
ham (fig. 35) is similar but not so large. The Yellow Belgian is preferred 
by some on account of its color. 
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RAISING AND CURING CORN FODDER. 



RAISING CORN thickly in drills or broadcast for fodder exclusively, 
is becoming more common, and is found to possess some important 
advantages. Among these are, the large quantity of fodder for soiling or 
for winter food which may be thus raised on a given piece of land; equal- 
izing farm labor by sowing the fodder after the season of common corn 
planting, and harvesting it after common grain harvests ; and the ease 
which it afibrds for extirpating weeds and leaving a clean surface. Th# 
crop may be often sown to advantage on spare pieces of land, which the 
owner has either not had time to prepare for a spring crop, or which may 
have been unsuitable for spring working. 

Three different modes have been adopted for sowing the seed. When 
raising this crop was first introduced, sowing the seed broadcast at the 
rate of about four bushels per acre, and harrowing in, was the most 
common. But it had two objections. As it could not be cultivated, it 

grew with less vigor and yielded a 
smaller crop than when rai;$ed in 
drills and worked with a horse. For 
the same reason the* field was noft 
left clean, but was more or less en- 
cumbered with weeds, (fig. 38.) It 
was therefore found best to sow in 
Fig. 39. Fig. 38. drills, which may be kept clean and 

1 compact, (fig. 39,) a practice which the writer has pursued for about twenty- 
8^ five years with advantage and success. The best way is first to plow and 
j harrow the ground, as for planting potatoes or corn. Then furrow it out 
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with a plow and one horse, so that the fiirrows will be about three feet 
apart. The nearer they are together, provided room is allowed for the 
passage of horse and cultivator, the larger will be the crop. Next take a 
basket with a convenient bow handle, and holding about half a bushel, and 
from this proceed to sow the corn along the furrows by scattering it fron 
the basket with the right hand while the basket is held by the left, or on the 
left arm. Any one will soon learn to do it evenly, and as fast as a mai 
will walk. It is well for a new hand to measure a foot in length, and to 
count the grains, in order to determine the right quantity of seed. Tliere 
should not be much less than forty grains to the foot, which will be aboit 
two and a half to three bushels to the acre, of the smaller northern varieties. 
If only fifteen or twenty grains to the foot, there will be only about two- 
thirds as much fodder per acre, and it will be coarser and be less liabkto 
be all eaten by cattle. The thinner it is, however, the taller it will grow, 
and appear larger and heavier to a novice, who will at once pronounce k 
the best crop. The writer has tried the experiment fully by weighing the 
product, and finds the thickly sown corn, however short and insignificant 
it may appear, to yield much the heaviest. 

As fast as the corn is sown it is readily covered by running a common har- 
row or a one-horse cultivator along the furrows, which is all that is needed. 

After the corn is up, all the working required is to pass the cultivator 
between the rows two or three times till the crop is too large to admit it 
The dense growth of the corn in the rows will shade and kill all the 
smaller weeds. When, therefore, the crop is harvested, the ground will 
be left nearly as clean as a floor. In this way the crop becomes one of the 
best to clean foul land ; and waste pieces not in good order may thus be 
brought to a clean, mellow condition for crops that are to follow. 

Sown corn-fodder has one great advantage over the common crop when 
grain is the principal object. If sown thick enough, it will bear no ears, 
except small ones without seed. It will consequently exhaust the land 
far less than the grain-producing crop, and hence also be better to precede 
in a rotation any that is to follow. We have taken four crops of densely, 
sown corn-fodder, in as many years, from one piece of ground, and each suc- 
ceeding crop was larger than its predecessor, which is ascribed to the fact 
that large quantities of roots are left in the soil, and only stalks and 
foliage removed. 

The fodder should be cut as soon as the edges of the leaves begin to 
wither. Several different modes of harvesting and stacking have been 
adopted, with various different degrees of failure or success. When the 
quantity is small, it may be cut with a common hand corn cutter, boond 
into bundles, and placed in large, erect shocks, to stand until winter, till 
wanted — or if there is room in the loft of a shed, or on a bay of ha^, it will 
dry perfectly. As this kind of fodder is finer and softer than comiaoB 
cornstalks from which ears have been husked, it lies more compactly, suhII 
admits but little air among its mass — and hence is more likely to heat or J 
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ferment. For this reason it must nevo- be placed in large masses o 
large stacks, else it will soon spoil, no matter how well it maj' iiave been 
dried in llielicld. We have seen fodder Ihat hid been exposed several we 
in shcKks in Tavorable weather, and apparently quite diy, become strongly 
heated in three days after being slacked, sending up hot sleam rapidly from 
the lop, so that the whole had to betaken down immediately to prevent ruin. 

Fields that contain several acres cannot be profitably cut by a hand- 
Cutter. A common bay scythe may be employed, and by a little practice 
the operator will learn to strike the rows in such a mauner as to throw 
tops tinirormty in one direction, 4ike cradling. It may then be raked up 
and bound by hand, and put in shocks, as already stated. A good vcrti< 
toothed horse rake may be employed to gather it, if carefully run exactly 
parallel with the rows. Binding by hand is, however, so slow an operal 
that uf late years we have dispensed with it, and made rapid work of the 
harvesting. If the ground is rather rough, or the fodder " lodged," it is ci 
with common scythes ; if the surface of the lield is smooth, the work i 
rapidly done with a reaping machine. It is suffered to lie two or three 
days, till partly dried, and then raked into winrows by means of a horse- 
rake, {one of the new vertical-teeth wooden rakes we liud best,] and pitched 

:o cocks or small heaps. From these it is pitched on th£ wagon and 
drawn to the stacking ground, adjoining the winter cattle-yard. If 
Its are provided for the stacks, it must be put into quite small 01 
not much exceeding in ^2e a common hay-cock, or it will heat. But the best 
;o provide ventilators as follows : Place three rails or poles upright. 



Fie- tp.-Pilt,/,^SIi,tk. Fig. ^i.-^Siclini 0/ Snui. Fig. n.—SUull Cim^UU. 

(fig. 40,) within a foot or less of each other, touchingat the top, or willia smal! 

block placed between them. They should be set in the ground fat enough 

to stand well, with a band around the upper end to hold them together 

they are merely poles, the lower ends may \>t 
\_ into crowbar holes. The stalks are now stacked aiound ll 
I form a chimney for the escape of moislure and heated ai 
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land more easily set 

md iIm poles, which A 
lir, (figs. 41 andfli.) () 
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The slacks should be made narrow and tall, and each one should IM | 
contain more than about a Ion. i 

Anotlier wajr. when the aulks are hound into bundles, is lo set a »ngl( 
sharpened stake or pole into a crowbar hole in the field, where each shock I 
is to be made, (fig. 43,) aiul around this to [>lace first a few bundles, tie ihi 
tops togeilier, which <nl1 give the outside an incliited position, (lig. 44.)inil 
on this inclined face place one, two or three auccesaive layers of s 
according to siie, and the aize of the pole, and then to bind them do^r 



F'lt- 41- fit 4+ Fig- «- 

around the top of the slake, (lig. 46-) An inveiled bundle, as a cap, will 
throw the water off, as the leaves will point downwards from tlie stalks- 
while, without such a cap, the leaves will be apt 10 retain water uptlK 
anils. A cap of rye straw will be still lielter. 

The farmer who has much barn and shed room, may spread his lint 
corn fodder over the surface of (he lofls, on lop the hay, and if not more 
than two or three feet thick, and placed sloping, or as nearly vertical u 
may be, will dry perfectly, even if pnl in quite green. The better tbt 
ventilation, and the freer the sweep of air through these lofts, the bclltt 
will the drying process lie facilitatetl, and the doors and »ii>dows should 
therefore lie left open whenever conveniently practicable. 

Corn sown as fodder, if rightly managed, forms one of the best isA 
cheapest kinds of food for animals in winter. It is liked by cattle, nliid< 
eat it up clean, both s'alks and leaves, and in this respect it is gieitlj 
superior to common husked cornstalks. A portion of these line stalks for 
horses promotes their healthy condition, and is much relished by them 
But we must not be misunderstood — we mean good, sweet, well.curcd 
stalks, and not the blackened, mouldy, half decayed matter resulting fn 
careless and neglected harvesting, and half erect or prostrate shocks, 
sometimes erroneously called " corn-foilder." A larger amount d , '" 
obt^ned from a given area of land than from the best meadow. On good 
rich, moist soil, thickly sown in drills, and kept well cultivated whili : 
small, we have obtained at the rate of six tons of dry fi>dder peracnl 
— costing, at present prices, not over three dollars per ton, including i^\ 
expenses. ll 

•c^ =*)S 
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HINTS ON MANAGING VARIOUS CROPS. 



DRAWING IN GRAIN.— -The following excellent arrangement for 
harvesting and drawing in barley is given in the Country Gentle- 
man, as adopted by O. S. Lewis of Knowlesville, N. Y. : Mr. Lewis cuts bar- 
ley with a mower before it is dead ripe ; rakes with a sulky rake before it is 
dry enough to shell ; puts it in good sized cocks, where he says it keeps 
well, and can be drawn without further drying when convenient. It is 
drawn in very fast, using three teams, one loading, one passing to and from 
the barn, and one unloading. The barley is unloaded with a horse-fork 
very fast ; a smart boy drives the teams each way ; another tends the horse 
on the fork, so there is no loss of time to the hands, either in the field 
or in the barn, while the work moves along very fast. A similar course 
is taken in drawing hay ; also in drawing other grain, except that bundles 
are not pitched with the horse-fork. 

Cutting Hay in the Evening. — This is done by some farmers, and* 
with most excellent effect They set the mower going at five or six o'clock, 
or earlier, according to the amount of hay it is desired to cut. If wet 
weather follows for a day or two, no harm, or but little, results, the hay 
being green. If, however, the weather is fair, as it is in most cases — no hay 
being cut when the sky threatens — it will get the first rays of the sun in the 
morning, and by noon will be pretty well dried. Stirring it freely — during 
the whole day — by three o'clock it will be fit to go in; this where the grass 
is rather light or the stem not heavy. Here is an advantage of several 
hours, which the morning cutting would not get. With the use of the 
tedder, hay, however green, can thus be cured perfectly in a day, and come 
out in the winter as fresh and green as it is possible to get hay. 

Peas the Clover of the South. — The Reconstructed Farmer of 
North Carolina, says : *• We trust that we shall be pardoned for again 
alluding to broadcasting peas as a sure, rapid, and in our judgment the 
most effective way of bringing up the lands in this region of country. It 
is the season of the year for making the experiment, and we wish to urge 
upon the farming community to try it. Try it by all means, on a large or 
small scale, as you please. You are treading on sure ground. The vTBy 
is easy, cheap, and the experiments heretofore have been successful. Clover 
is the great fertilizer north, east and west of us. It may do on some of our 
heaviest soils, but rely upon it the field pea is the clover of this section. 
Clover burns out badly on niost of our lands in July and August The 
field pea is in its glory at that season. Clover wants three years to perfect 
its work. The field pea wants only /cfur months. Who has not noticed 
the fine elTect of pea-vines and hulls when the peas have been beaten out ? 
it -can be marked as far as the eye can see. Try it on land lying out, after 
oats, wheat or rye, or at the last plowing of corn." 

Wheat after Corn. — Samuel Williams, of Waterloo, N. Y., says that 
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Joseph Wright of that village, whose excellent farming we have noticed on | 
former occasions, pursues the practice of sowing wheat after com with i 
much success. The high condition of his corn ground doubtless contributes 
in two ways to this success — first, by causing early ripening atid admitting , 
of early cutting up and removal ; and secondly, by the stimulus which a 
rich soil gives to the succeeding crop of wheat. Mr. Williams says that 
forty-five bushels per acre were obtained from the wheat crop thus growi 
last year. This year his best wheat was on ground sown the loth of 
October last autumn, but owing to the injury caused by deep snow in many 
parts of the field,- the average was only twenty-five bushels per acre. i 

Harvesting Beans. — Perhaps my plan, which works admirably, wiU 
be useful to others. Plant a slake six or eight feet long firmly in the 
ground; around this drive four pegs one foot from the stake, letting ihcm 
stick up six inches ; on the top of these pegs lay four bits of board thirty 
inches long, two to four inches wide, forming a square ; and on these, with 
roots to the stake, place the beans as fast as they ripen ; as beans seldom , 
ripen uniformly, you may have to take two or three times at pulling and I 
staking. Make the stack tall and slim, and be a little particular about 
bringing the top up sharp. A little string around the roots of the top 
layer, fastening close around the stake or pole, makes all safe. I have 
twenty or thirty stacks made as above, which have stood all the rains since , 
the last of August, and afe now in prime order inside, and but slightly 
browned out«ide. I have not seen a sprouted bean among them, although 
I have repeatedly looked for such. With a good crop of beans, it will 
require eighteen to twenty stacks to the acre. "W. b. s 

To Prevent Birds from Pulling up Corn. — As soon as the ger- 
minating corn in the planted field makes its appearance, sow corn all around j 
the borders of the field. After a few days walk around the lot ; if you find 
the corn pretty nearly all picked up, sow again. Two applications arc 
sufficient, and will last the birds until the growing corn is too strong for j 
then}. About a peck at a time will answer fur a field of eight to ten aaes, 
unless the birds should be unusually numerous. Timely observation in 
the field will indicate whether more is needed. I have practiced tlus i 
method for many years, and have found it effectual. R. M. c 

Weeds after Harvest. — Weeds in pastures are apt to be neglected 
at this season, and not only present a disagreeable appearance to the eye 
of the neat farmer, but ripen and scatter seeds to the detriment of many 
future crops. If they grow in thick patches, cut them down with a mowing 
machine ; but scattered mulleins, bull thistles, &c., may be cut up singly 
with a sharp grub hoe. 

Weeds in corn, potatoes, and other hoed crops, frequently spring op 
in considerable numbers, as a sort of second growth, after the fields have 
been kept clean up to the present time. It is very important, and will 
save much future weeding, to destroy these weeds while they are yetjf 
green and soft, and have not formed seeds. Many sorts will bear a ^. 
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thousand seeds on a single plant, and if ^ tenth part o{ these grow, they " 
will make a hundred the first year, ten thousand the second, a million 
the third, a hundred million the fourth, and ten thousand million the fifth — 
which will be enough to cover a thousand acre farm with twenty plants 
to the square foot, and crowd out every vestige of a crop, if allowed to 
remaiiH It is better to destroy th« first plant. 

Stubble ground may be cleared of most of its weeds by running over 
it with furrows, about two feet or more apart, and then harrowing the 
whole. The weeds will spring up in profusion, and the first plowing will 
turn the whole crop under. On soft, mellow ground, harrowing alone 
will answer. 

Closing up Autumn Work. — Every snug farmer has a great satis- 
faction in putting his premises in complete order for the winter before the 
severe cold arrives. He don*t leave anything in a slipshod style. All is 
neat and finished. Why cannot every one do so ? We will give a little good, 
handy, practical advice to those who have hitherto been negligent. Take 
some bright, cool morning when you feel fresh and vigorous, and with a 
pencil in your right hand and a memorandum book in your lefl — or if you 
have no memorandum book, the back of a letter even, will do — and then 
spend an hour in looking over your premises and about your buildings. 
NotQ down on the spot, very briefly, all that should be done. A single 
word or two will be enough for a single item. Here you will- see a gate with 
a defective hinge, or swinging oi>cn for want of a fastening. Note it down. 
Six boards are loose on the barnyard fence — ^the stable floor needs two 
new pieces of plank — ^you have no good feeding boxes for your cattle — the 
col(i wind sweeps under the cow-shed — a pane of glass is broken in the 
carriage-house — ^your pigs are wet and uncomfortable in their pen for want 
of sufficient roof—your corn-fodder is spoiling because the shocks or stacks 
are not set upright or capped — ^yonder is a pile of brush on your meadow, 
and there is a neglected siu-face drain on your wheat-field, and so on. Do not 
be afraid of writing down more items than you can attend to — ^make the list 
as large as possible, and then you can select the most urgent, if not able to 
do all. After this list is completed look it over carefully, and underscore all 
that need immediate attention, and do these first, or copy it off arranging 
under three heads; first, those items that must be attended to immedi- 
ately ; second, those which are indispensable, but not so hurrying ; and 
thirdly, those which ought to be done, but may on a pinch be postponed 
to another year. You will then see at a glance just what is to be done ; 
and if you have not found it out before, you will now, that a man will do 
at least twice as much inihe same time, if he has all his work systsmatically 
arranged before his eye. 

Let us suggest a little more in detail. Do you see that heap of manure 
1 yonder, that covers in part the stable sill and rests against the barn boards ? A 
\ It is decaying the timber, and the manure is wasting. You intend to draw M^ 
it out next spring for your corn } It will be worth twice as much if you ( j 
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draw it now, and your yard will be left with a neat appearance and your 
buildings uninjured. Draw out the manure and spread it as evenly as 
possible on the grass land you intend to invert next spring for corn. The 
rains will dissolve the enriching parts and carry it down into the soil, ready 
for the young crop of n«xt year. Every load will thus be worth double or 
tripple the value you will get from it if spread next spring, left in lumps, 
and but little mixed with the soiU 

Look now at your barnyard. Do you see that large, fine stack of straw, 
with a hollow or depression near the top, where it is letting in large quan- 
tities of water at every rain ? It is spoiling the whole stack. Throw off the 
top and build it over again better, and sav^ all your valuable straw. It is 
very common to despise straw because it is cheap and refuse matter, but 
it has many important uses, and should be saved. How much more com- 
fortable a horse will be if lying on clean, dry bedding, than on half-rotted 
wet litter. Nothing is better than straw to cover potatoes and other roots 
for winter, provided it is dry and clean. We have found a coat of straw a 
foot thick, when packed on a heap of 50 to 100 bushels of potatoes, and 
with only three inches of earth or turf outside, far better than a little straw 
and a foot of earth. The dry straw absorbs all fumes and odors, and the 
roots are kept dry and sound. 

Culture of Barley. — In the Northern States it commonly follows 
corn in rotation, and precedes wheat — or it may be followed by clover, for 
meadow or pasture. One of the important requisites is a good fertile soil 
If the corn has been well manured, that will be sufficient, but if not, the 
best way is to spread the manure on the land in autumn or winter, that 
the enriching parts may become diffused by soaking into the soil. A wet 
soil will not answer, and if rather light or inclining to sandy, it may be 
plowed in autumn, and only stirred with a two-horse cultivator in spring, 
as it is important to sow early. But it is better to defer the sowing a little 
rather than to sow on a hard or wet or badly pulverized piece of ground. 
No crop needs more a thorough mellowing of the soil, but it need not be 
worked deep, as the roots are rather shallow. If not possessing a natural 
underdrainage, it should be thoroughly underdrained, if practicable ; bat 
in the absence of this, it is important to provide now, in autumn, plowed 
and cleaned channels to carry off all the surface water. This will facilitate 
the early working of the soil in spring. As to varieties, the common 
two-rowed is most uniformly successful. About two and a half bushels 
per acre is the common amount of seed. It does best, and ripens most 
uniformly, if put in with a drill, about an inch and a half deep. 

Two modes of harvesting are adopted— one, to cut like wheat, bind in 
bundles and place in shocks ; and the other, and most conunon, to cut with 
a machine and rake like hay, and throw into cocks. It is important that 
it be not subjected to rains, as they spoil the whiteness of the grain and 
lessen its market value. The use of the wooden barley forks, sold at the 
agricultural warehouses, facilitates harvesting. 
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We have for many years employed barley, when ground into meal, for 
feeding horses to advantage — preferring to sell oats and to replace it with 
barley, rather than have the Utter manufactured into intoiicating drinks. 
Corn may be I'heaper for feeding hogs and cattle, but the value of barley in a 
rotation renders it desirable, even if used exdusively for domestic animals. 

Keeping Sweet Potatoes. — The accompanying view and plan was 
furnished by A. L. Wood of Scioto Co., Oiiio. The same plan might 
also be adopted for afmit kattse. 



Fig. Ai.—HMm/tr Smtl Ptb.lMt-(mi>^ bi miid/tr Fruit.) 
The building is i6 hy 24 foet, and 10 feet story in the dear. Studs sby 
8 inches, on heavy sills, give 8 inches space, to stuff with dry sawdust — 
six inches of the same overhead. The windows, W. W., twelve panes of 
10 by 12 glass, are near the inside, giving 6 inches between these and 
tlie outside shutters. D'. D"., outside and inside doors ; dotted lines, 
temporary partition, removed for putting in the crop. X. is trap-door to 
cellar, 7 feet deep. A ventilator at 
' B. lets up the damp air. A., stove 
I for keeping the potato : 




^all s 



under O. i 



coldest weather. The front ro 
being always warm, is used as 
office, reading room and sleeping 
apartment, for which it is very con- 
venient. In spring tt is used for 
ij. 44.— ^C""— -OmW' iValLfiUid wUh counting and tying plants. Boxes 
Samdtiti. H06 holdthepotatoes,3jby Sfeet, 

and zo inches deep, extending one above the other to the ceiling. Scant- 
ling, 3 by 4, are under the lower bones, and 2 by a between the rest to 
ventilate. The room holds 300 busheta packed in sand — closely packed 
would hold 400 bushels. The sand is dry and always sifted, and placed 
in the empty corner boxes when not in use. The inside temperatui 
should not go below 46°, and will be 3° to 5" higher in the sand, 

muse, Eulistantially built, and painted white with green blinds, coe 
f 750 — tougher and without cellar, (350 or (400 would do. 
*> ^ 5 -^3® 
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CONTRIVANCES IN RURAL ECONOMY. 




BRINdiNG WATER UP HILU— A correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, has used a machine for two years to bring water 
eight rod v>P hill, without a cost often cents for repairs. A post at each end 
supports the wire, which is about the size of telegraph wire. At the spring it 
is fastened six or eight inches above the water. It is strained tight. A plank 

wheel with a groove 
is turned by a crank 
about eleven inches 
long. Two common 
door pulleys are at- 
tached to the ends 
of a piece of iron 
(weighing about two 
pounds,) bent like 2 
semi-circle, the ends 
holding the wheels 
bending over one 
¥\%. 45. — Bringing Waitr m/ Hilt side, SO that it will 

hang on the wire by the wheels. The pail or bucket is of tin» with parallel 
sides, the ears one-third down ; one side slightly loaded, so that the bottom 
will not strike the water flat, or it will lift the pulley from the wire. A small 
copper wire, attached to the bucket, runs parallel with the other wire, 
and passes in the same direction through the upi^er post, where it winds 

on the wheel- If the large wire is stretched well, 
the posts may be fifty feet apart. The supports 
are turned up at the ends, and are flattened to 
about the size of the wire, with a notch to lay 
the wire in. The last post and brace should be 
8 or 10 feet from the spring, and with a steeper in- 
clination. 

Measuring Implement, — ^Make the imple- 
ment as shown in the cut, but lighter, with the 
points four feet and one and a half inches apart. 
It may lie used for measuring rapidly, by walking 
it along a ditch or furrow. It is much more ac- 
curate than the common mode of pacing, and 
about as fast after a little practice. Four mea- 
sures will make a rod, or if the points are made 
five and a half feet apart, three will make a rod. 
Cheap Filtering Cistern. — A correspondent furnishes in substance 
the following plan for a filtering cistern, recommended by its cheapness 




Fig. 46. — Measuring Im- 
pUfHeni. 
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and simplicity, and which any mason can make without trouble, and at a 

cost of a dollar or two additional to 
any common cistern. The only draw- 
back is a slight taste of brick for a few 
weeks at first It -consists simply of a 
brick partition built across, through 
which the water percolates slowly, but 
quite as fast over such a broad surface 
as it will be wanted for ordinary use. 
As there will be a great pressure of 
water against this wall, it must be firmly 
set in the cistern walls with cement, and 
all built up together ; and it must be 
convex from the pump and towards the 
entrance spout — say a* curve of six 
inches in five feet, or one foot in ten. 
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Fig. 47. — FUUring Cistern. 

Without this precaution, the wall will burst by the pressure of the water 
when it pours in rapidly in a hard rain. 

Convenient Wagon or Wheel Jack. — For greasing wagons and 
oiling carriages, a simple contrivance which one person can apply in a 
moment without difficulty, is needed. Many forms of construction have 

been adopted and recommended, but 
we have found nothing better than 
the one figured in the accompanying 
cut It is made of a strip of plank, 
two and a half or three feet high* 
and five or six inches wide, set up- 
right on a shorter and rather wider 
piece, morticed in and braced. A 
slit an inch and a half wide is sawed 
Fig. ^.^IVagon or IVketl Jack. part Way down, and a cross piece is 
spiked on at the top to make the two parts firm. The lever works 
in this slit on an iron pin or rod. A small chain is secured by a staple near 
the base of the upright, and a hook attached to the handle end of the 
lever. To use it, place the short arm of the lever under the axle near 
the wheel, then while bearing down with the right hand on the lever, 
hook the chain (held in the left. hand) at any suitable link to the 
hook, and the wheel is then suspended from the ground. The whole 
• IS done in a moment, without moving a step. Several holes should be 
make in the upright, (not shown in the cut,) to adjust it to different 
heights. 

Movable Horse-Hitcher. — Whoever drives a horse and buggy has 

been annoyed frequently for want of a hitching post The figures show 

^ the mode of making one which may be carried under the seat, and used 

whenever wanted, by screwing into the turf. It may be done in the open 
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iiek), bjr the roadside^ or on the pic-nic or crowded fair ground. The 
hitcber is best nade of steel, the I vgest size steel rod used for spriog- 

tooth horse rakes answering a good purpose. Iron rod 

will dO| but it must be larger, (half an inch or fiT^ 

eighths in diameter,) and it will not enter the sod so 

easily. Any blacksmith may 

easily make one. The coil 

should be about three inches 

in diameter, but if the soil is 

soft and light, four inches may 

be necessary, although it is 

better to have it longer so as 
^*& 49- --^«'^^/' to penetrate further into the pig. 50.-7'** samt ScrtmU 

enough to giv^the screw a good purchase in inserting it. These hitcbers, 
made of steel, might be made by the hundred for 25 cents each. 

This contrivance also answers an excellent purpose for tethering a bone 
or other animal, while nibbling grass in a back yard, fence corner or border 
if a cultivated field. 

Rack for Drawing Wood. — ^The accompanying figures show a con- 
venient, spacious and 
substantial form for 
constructing a frame or 
rack for drawing cord 
wood on a two-horse 
fum wagon. The side 
pieces are 12 feet long, 
3 by 4 inches, and rest 
Fig. 51.— Weod Rack. on the ends of six cross- 

pieces, which are two feet apart from centre to centre^ and li by 5 inches 
in SLEC. They are secured to the side pieces by the irons shown by A.i 

(fig. 52,) made of three-eighths rod iron. 
At a., b. and r., the relative position of the 
pieces is shown. The stakes are 3 feet 
,rv  A i long* li by 3 inches at the bottom, taper- 

ing upwards to i^ inches square at the 
top. ^ They are made of oak or other 
h W strong wood. The two at each end are 

secured with iron pins below the cross- • 

\^ " pieces ; the intermediate ones are merely 

Fig. 52.— A-, Iron for holding Cross- set in and not pinned. The stakes incline 

ivX:, ;■' c7u;^'r";jL:'^:/ *•»"» '"'"ty <•««■•«« fr°™ *« '«'^«^*' ! 

\ . Staks't d.t Cross-pUce. as to give ample room between them. 

Tarring Grindsix>nes. — I. Lambom of Chester Co., Penn., maket tfae 
following good suggestion : When you have a grindstqpe in perfectly 
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ttraight face across the gtsne, take a littlegood tar and make a ringaround 
ihE stone in the cenire, and it will cause it to ridge up in Ihe middle, so 
IS In be more convenient fot grinding a perfect edge on a tool. You need 
not tetl }>our careless neighbor to please tu grind on the edge of the sic 
for he dtniml grind in the centre — the tar will preyetit him from gouging 
out the middle and leaving the face irregnlar. I have tried Ibis plan on 
my grindatone, and am pleased with it. 

Out-Door Kefrigekators. — The accompanying figure represents an 
inexpensive contrivance for keeping milk, butler, and other perishable 
articles in hot weather. Its size may vary with the wants of the owner, 
but the larger the ice-chamber is, the less frequently it would require filling, 
and If sulliciently large,. it would keep 
ice all summer. The walls (fig. 53) 
are double, and filled with sawdust, 
as comiifon in ice-houses. The door, 
a., is double, with a space of three or 
four inches in it, filled with sawdust 
to exclude the heat. Two doors, one 
opening outward, and one opening 
inward, would be more perfect. 
Whether one or two, they should be 
made to fit very doseiy. These doors . 
open into the refrigerator, which i; 
Itepl cool by the ice above, and i 
may be lined with shelves. Th< 
joisCi, i., must be stout, so as to hold 
aeveial ions of ice above, provided a 
largesized buildingis erected. They 
Fit n.—E/milm a^ SiHitu tf Oid- "« <^"f <1°*" towards the centre, s 

Dosr Rijrigiraisr. as to form a trough fot the discharge 

of the water from the melting ice. On these joists galvanized sheet-ii 
is laid. On this the ice is deposited, and the. iron being thus kepi C( 
glantly cold. Cools the air in the apartment below, by the natural descent 
of the cold air. By sprinkling sawdust over the iron floor, the thawing 
of the ice will be retarded, and thus its melting and duration may be 
entirely controlled, according lo the depth of ihis 
layer of sawdust. The door, c, receives the ice, 
and the window, d., kept always open, is for ven- 
tilation. There should be one in each end. The 
—StclitH af DU- ^'^*' ''''* ventilation, the better the ice will keep— 
^/•art, yift. being covered with eight or ten inches of sawdusL 

It is better to line it with a lew inches of sawdust at the sides, in addition 
to^Ibe sawdust walls. There is no use in a double root 
^ The water from the melting ice tutm down into the trough, and thence f 
' into a lead pipe, which being bent, u ihowa enlarged in Gg. 54, tdlows [ 
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the water to escape freely, but excludes perlectly the warm air from 

without 

Board Drains. — The following mode of constructing board drains 
instead of tile, when the latter cannot be had, is given by a correspondent. 
It will be observed that a great advantage is derived from laying the tube 
comer cUrwn^ as there is a stronger current of water, carrying off sedi* 

ment, which would gradually 
settle in a (lat bottom drain, 
and ultimately choke it 

For a Rod of Two-inch 
Drain. — Two boards, four 
inches by one inch, 16} feet 
long — two boards two inch- 
es by one inch and 16^ feet 
long, nailed together with 
just nails enough to keep 
the boards in place. Now, 
by placing the ends of the 
boards three inches from 
' each other, a very nice joint 
is made. In laying the 
drains, they can either be 
Fig. :si.'-B<Mrd Draim. laid flat, or, what is l)ctter, 

on one of the corners, forming a diamond shaped drain. If there are not 
too many nails put in the boards, there will be plenty of room for the water 
to find its way into the drain. 

Board Floors for Hogs. — Having had much experience in rearing 
and fattening swine, I can state confidently that hogs will thrive on a board 
floor, if properly taken care ofl Their feet do sometimes become distorted, 
but seldom so much so as to interfere with their thrift. Such floors are 
preferably made of lath or rails laid at such a distance apart as to allow 
the urine, &c, to pass freely through. I know of no mode in which hogs 
can be kept so clean and comfortable as on such a floor in the summer 
season ; in winter a tight floor is necessary for young pigs. J. P. 

Keeping out Rats and Mice. — A. B. Allen says that sixteen years 
ago he perfectly excluded rats and mice from a brick stable, by laying the 
sleepers flat on the ground, and then filling between them with cement to 
their face, and before drying in the least, nailing hemlock plank firmly on 
them. No rat or mouse ever gnawed through that floor. The basement 
of his house had the floor laid in a similar manner, using matched inch 
pine instead of hemlock. To keep them from entering behind the lathing 
in the upper walls, three inches of cement was laid on the floor between 
the studs. He adds that barns may be kept tolerably clear by raising the 
floor a foot and half from the ground. Cats will then run under and catch 
any thing there. If laid close to the ground without cement, the floor 
becomes a perfect warren for all sorts of. vermin. 
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Cement around Chimneys. — A correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman made the roof perfectly tight around his chimneys, by making tar 
and dry road dust (sifted) into a thick paste, and applying with a trowel, 
extending four inches over the shingles. This formed a perfect collar till 
the roof required renewal. 

Care of Farm Implements. — Carelessness and slovenly habits are not 
wholly confined to any particular locality^ and hence we are not surprised 
to find that even among our enterprising western farmers, son^e indications 
of a want of care and economy occasionally occur. The Prairie Farmer 
gives a statement of a correspondent in which he says that duiing "a short 
day's ride " from home, he had the curiosity to count the instances where 
farm implements were left exposed to the weather, with the following 
result : Twenty-six wagons, nine buggies, two gigs, thirty-four sleds and 
three cutters were seen standing near houses, barns or sheds, fully exposed ; 
four plows were standing in the furrows, and twenty-three by the roadside, 
turned up or laid flat ; thirteen double-shovel plows, two of which lay upon 
an old sledi four hung upon fences, and the rest where last used ; nineteen 
reapers were standing out, tilted up and lying in all positions ; six were 
under shade trees and straw sheds, and three in fields where last used ; 
seven mowers were backed up into the. corners of fences or tilted around 
the hay stack, with rails piled on them to keep the cattle off; eight horse 
rake#were piled upon hog-pens or broken-down wagons; six seeders 
sharing the fate of other things. After the owners of these implements 
have paid all their tax;es, they may buy a new set, as they evidently have 
more money than they know what to do with, judging from the freedom 
with which they throw it away. 

Tools in Place. — Farmers who have been in the practice of leaving 
their tools exj^osed to the weather the past season, should employ the first 
leisure evening in computing the relative advantages of exposure and 
shelter. Different implements are variously affected. A crowbar is only 
rusted by leaving it in the field ; but that rust sticks to it all the next year, 
and makes rough and unpleasant handling. A spade and hoe are rusted 
at the blade, and hence do not run bright, easily and clean through the 
soil afterwards ; and the handle at the socket becomes partly decayed, and 
finally breaks off. Figure up the cost of allowing a good hoe to become 
rusty, so that the man who uses it afterwards has to knock off the adhering 
soil a hundred and fifty times a day, or 1,500 times in ten days, besides doing 
only two-thirds of a day's work. Would it not be cheaper to carry it in 
at night ? Do you remember how long you hunted for it in the morning ? 
Implements with many joints or pieces, as plows, harrows and cultivators, 
are more injured and rotted ; and those like mowing machines, which run 
by gearing, to a still greater degree, for all the difference between free and 
smooth running cog-work that has scarcely any friction, and a heavy, 

^ creaking, thumping motion, hard and wearing for team, results often from 

I the rusty surfisices. 
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Cows SucKiNC TUEHSELVES. — Th« foUomriiiKContiivance, not catirdj 



new, is described by A. D. Newell of New-Bninntick : " I look an oik 



V /or belli her nose so w to get a poi 

^»- —^ nostril ; it then hung in fiont of her mOulK 

Fi£- S7- She can eat anything, but not suck. I have pul 

smalt ones on calves, so that Ihey can run in ihe fields with their duBs, 
»nd not be able lo suck them." 

PROHANG FOR CHOKED Catti.e. — The Safest mode of removing poti- 
toes or other obstructions in (he (hroat of cattle, is described on page M5 
of the 4th volume of Rural Affairs, and is particulariT applicable to 
» where the obstruction is in the upper part of the throat. When 
further down, a probang must be used. The great point is to have one 
' ') a coitcavt end, so as 10 hold the potato in the middle of the tbroal. 
We have known a rounded or flat end of the piston 10 work itself belwees 
the potato and Ihe side of the throat, and kill the animal. The following 
e suitable dimensions oTa probang, made of hickory 01 lougb white oaL 

( 3 

Fig. i%.—Pri^Hs/<,rCksitdCnftU. 

is three feet long, and an inch and a halfthick — Ihe concave at ibe 
ston end, and the handle at the other — worked down to (ive-eighlhs 01 
1 inch between, so as lo be flexible. Two men will hold (he cow by ttit 
>rns and nose, while a third with the instrument will very Carefully and 
cautiously shove the potato down about half a foot, when it is carefull; 
withdrawn. Cattle have been relieved and cured in less than a minule. 

How TO Repair a Chain Pump. — Ifthe tube has got worn too large 
for the chain, so il will not raitie the water properly, procure some light I . 
J ^ sole or heavy harness leather, cut into circular washers a (rifle larger than ^ 
Q (he buckets: make a hole or slit in Ihe centre ; take the chain apart and l! | 
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slip on one of the washers next above the bucket, having it fit snugly. 
There should be only about four or five to any well, no matter what the 
depth is, as if more than two in the tube at once when drawing, the suc- 
tion will be too great Trial will show how large the washers should be 
left. A most elficient means of repairing a worn out establishment. 

Destroying Crows and Skunks. — Take one dozen hen*s eggs and 
break a small hole in either end, and with a small stick insert a small 
quantity of strychnine, aqd then place them about the cornfield, and you 
will have a dozen or more dead crows in the morning. The same remedy 
will answer for skunks by placing the egg in the hole. Be careful not to 
lay it where anjrthing else will take it A. j. 

Durable Flat Roof. — Eighteen years ago I made a flat roof over the 
central portion of my dwelling, in the • following manner: I first laid 
jointed flooring boards upon the joists, and covered this surface with roof- 
ing paper. Then I poured upon a section of the roof a small quantity of 
raw coal tor, spreading it evenly with a shingle, to the depth, perhaps, of 
a sixteenth of an inch. Upon this I then sifted common road dust, putting 
it on evenly to the depth of half or three-fourths of an inch — that is, as long 
as the dust continued to be wet through to the top by the tar. It took me 
but an hour or two to go over the whole roof — 1 8 by 1 8 feet — in this man- 
ner. My'first application was made in May, and about six weeks later I 
went over the whole surface again in like manner, finishing up with the 
fourth application in September. Since the application of the first coating 
of tar and dust, to the present time, the roof has not leaked a drop, and 
looks good for a century at least to come. Since the first year it has been 
like a firm sheet of -stone, about half an inch thick, on which the family can 
sit, walk, run or dance, without injury to it D. B. Neal, in Co. Gent, , 
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ECONOMY IN FARMING. 



JOSEPH HARRIS of Rochester, says that a good grindstone, set true, 
and run by horse-power, for grinding tools, hoes, spades, and plow 
coulters, will pay for itself in a month. He makes his men grind their hoes 
every morning, and take a file into the field to sharpen them when they 
become dull. His men think it extravagant to grind a way the hoes; but he 
can buy a do2en hoes for less than he pays one of them for a week's work. 
Tools cost nothing in comparison with labor. It does not pay to give a 
man a dollar and a half a day to load manure with a dung-fork with one or 
two teeth out A dull, ru^ty hoe will cost more in a week than a dozen 
new ones. Good working horses are cheaper than poor ones. A man and 
. team cost about ;j^6oo a year, and it is poor policy to save $ioo in 
^ the original purchase, and lose $2do or $300 yearly in the amount of 
\ work done. 
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rWO OBSTINATE WEEDS. 



OX-EVE DAISY,— ThUundesLrable weed hia been long tnownintbc 
eulein porliont oTlhe United Slales, and in Iheeuly part of sammn, 
Deldfi that are Ihickly infested with it appear almost as (Saizling white in 
the sunshine, a* a sheet of atwiy fallen snow on a dear day in winter. Vft 
remcmlier several years ago, whoi ; 
standing on a high piece of lalll^ ' 
land in lliesouth.eastern comeiof 
Pennsylvania and looking at the 1 
faint fliHl distant fields of N«- 
Jersey, some fifteen miles ofl^ of 
Iicine puziled to account ibr their 
wliite appearance, like snow tidge 
— then in a warm day of summer, 
We afterwards found that tk 
whiteness came from the millions, 
or billionsjof flowers of tbeoi-e^ 
daisy, stretching for miles atrou 
the country. j 

As the Colorado potato big ' 
comes east, the ox-eye daisy goes 
west Where they will meet, re- 1 
mains to be seen. In a recent 
ride through a partoftbe counor | 
where this weed was scarcelf I 
*■'«■ M—Ojr-Ej'i I>aiiy. known some years ^o, it was now 

observed in such abundance that on looking out the car windows as ■( j 
shot swiftly past the banks where deep' Cuttings had been made, we were 
reminded of Bryant's description of the snow-shower — 
" A> mrriaiii by myriidi, nwltr duKd, 

In most cases the ox-eye is an indication of too long a continuance of 
permanent meadows or pastaccs. It always is a proof of slipshod fanning. [ 
A good, well-managed rotation will keep this weed under or out. Hoed 
crops, with the horse-hoe passing as often as once a week, and hand- | 
hoeing as may be necessary, with densely sown and heavy masses of I 
clover, and Irequent alternations of (he different crops which occupy the 1 
ground — will soon diminish the weed so much that hand-pulling may 
easily clear it out Constant and clean cultivation is hard upon it, and I 
clover rroTrds it severely — not thinly-sown clover, with bare patches, but j 
with a peck and a half of seed to the acre, on a line, rich, melloi* surbce, I 
where it will germinate lieely and grow well. Weeds, as well as insects, A 
must be met by diligence and industry. 1 

c:^ ^D§ 
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Exterminating Quack Grass. — This is generally admitted to be one of 

the most obstinate of all weeds, and it has this 
characteristic, that it will never yield to half- 
way or slipshod management. One of the most 
successful experiments we have witnessed in its 
extermination was performed by Herendeen & 
Jones of Geneva, N. Y., on a wet, twelve acre 
lot, literally overrun with it, and all completed 
in a wet season. They took hold of it kist sea- 
son, and first tile-drained it thoroughly. They 
began then to destroy the quack grass, which in 
many cases formed an almost impenetrable mass. 
Although the whole season was very wet, they 
succeeded in wholly destroying it, and a finer 
piece of deep, mellow, dry, clean ground, is not 
easily to be found. For destroying the quack grass, 
they first plowed it under when about two feet high, 
by means of a plow furnished with a large chain to 
throw the vegetable growth in the furrow, drawn 
by A strong three-horse team. The surface was 
then harrowed many times, until a two-horse cul- 
tivator could be applied. It was then plowed 
again, harrowed and cultivated as before ; and 
this process repeated about once a week until 
every vestige was dead. They find this quick work most economical. 



Fig. 60. — Quack Grass, 
{Triticunt re^sKs) — 
Right figure, be/ore 
ntaturity; U/t figure, 
mature. 
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LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 



THE ADVANTAGES of the smaller farms are :— i. They bring 
neighbors near together, provide good roads, lead to good schools, 
and to churches. 

2. The owner or his sons closely supervise everything, and all may be kept 
neat and done in a perfecJt manner, and there is less eye service of hired men. 

3. Less time is spent in going over a large surface, and in going to 
and from work. 

4. Less labor is required in drawing manure to,and crops from distant fields. 
The advantage of large farms are : — i. A more completesupply of farm 

implements and labor-saving machinery may be employed, the larger 
capital and larger use warranting the outlay. ' 

2. There may be a more complete division of labor, and men skilled in 
each kind of work, kept at what they can do best. 

3. Large and showy houses and grounds may be had. 

4. The owner, if he makes a profit, may secure a larger income than from a 
small farm ; in other words, the working of one head will bring in more money. 
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POULTRY HOUSES— HOW TO KEEP THEM PURE. 




BUILT OF BRICK OR STONE, poultry houses are apt to be damp. 
Of wood they are not always warm enough. But the following is i 
cheap and excellent nnode, the walls scarcely allowing the frost to pass. 
Nail common inch boards vertically ; batten with two-inch strips on the 

joints, outside and 
inside. Thennailoo 
the inside batteos 

Fig. (.x.-Holiow Walls for a PauHry Hause--a., OutMidt * Complete coadng 
Battens; b.. Outside BoaTdine; c^ Middle Battens; </., of the felt COmmOQ- 
Felt : e,^ Inner Battens; /.^ Lath and FiaUering, \y, u^ed on roo6 

under the slate-— this felt is very cheap, and a few dollars will line a whole 
house. Then batten again, and lath and plaster on these inner battens. 
Or boarding may be used instead of the lathing and plastering if desired. 
Here will be two spaces of air in the wall, rendering it an uncommonly 
good non-conductor, at moderate cost. To exclude mice, fill the space at 
the bottom, six inches, with sifted ashes or with cement 

In a country residence, we find a good position for the hen-house on 
the division line between the house-yard and the barn-yard. The entrance 
door for the attendant is from the house-yard ; but the opening for the 
fowls is into the barn-yard, where they can scratch and pick up scattered 
grain among the straw and fodder. 

Every one knows that a brick or flagging floor is too cold in winter for 
such barefoot individuals as fowls. But a correspondent says be makes a 
good floor of soil, four inches thick, on a floor of flags. When the drop- 
pings fall on a smooth floor, it is impossible to keep the house sweet, as 
the odor taints the room before they can be swept out. But when they fall 
on a bed of fresh soil, most of the odor is absorbed. In one corner of the 
house, away from under the roosts, is a pile of good fresh garden soil 
Every day a few shovelfuls are spread over the floor. The drier this soil, the 
better it will absorb. ^ 
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CHICKEN COOP. 



A DESIGN OF A CHICKEN COOP of rather neat appearance, has 
been furnished for the Country Gentleman by J. W. Young of 
Pittstown, N. J., from the rough outlines of whose communication we have 
made the annexed sketch, by which farmers and others who have work-^ 
shops may occupy the leisure hours of winter in making a few of these 
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coops Tor another season. The board frame, a., is nl inch stuff ; the iroas 
elals of common strips of 
lath, one of whicli turns on 

and is represented raised, 
to afford entrance. When 
closed it drops lilie a latch 
into the place provided for 
Fig. 6a.— c*K**n Cm>. it, and is fastened by a nail 

above it. The outer or roof boards are thin, and the whole is light and 

easily carried from place to place. 
Fig. 62 represents a ptatforni on which the coop rests and keeps the 

chickens from the wet ground in 

time of rains. Thediniensionsare : 

Breadth, about 2 feet; length, 2 or 

2) feet i height. iS inches ; height 

of first or sloping sides, 9 inches ; 

breadth of each sloping side of the 

roof, 13 or 14 inches. We suggest Fig. 6j.-/'/ayi™>r C.i> /B.S-to-,^1 

that when made, each of these coops receive a coat of crude petroleu 

costing perhaps five lo ten cents, and tendering them very durable. 



AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING MANURING. 



A YOUNG FARMER, whose rotation is com, barley, wheal a 
clover, asks (u which of these crops he should give his manure, a 
M what time of year. 

Like nearly everything else in Arming, the course lo be pursued mi 
vary with circumstances, and the farmer must exercise his judgment 
some extent ■Biittbefollowingmaybeadopted asgeneral rules : I. The 
corn should have at least a portion of the manure, if practicable. It is 
scarcely possible to manure the land too much tor this crop, provided it 
is properly applied, or so us to be well ditfused through the soil. 2. I'he 
barley crop needs a good soil, but if the com has been well manured, it 
will need nothing additional — the great additional points being thorough 
plowing and harrowing and early sowing. 3. The wheat requires more 
discretion in its treatment, and usually, on good land, will be sufficiently 
manured by the previous crops, with the exception of a top-dressing, after 
the last plowing, of five 10 ten two-horse loads of fine manure per acre. 
If oats are sown the second year instead of barley, a moderate manuring 
I besides may prove useful, and sometimes necessary. 

a The usual accumulations of manure are in winter, but its fitness for A 
) application at differenttimesof the year will be controlled by the materials Q 
^CZ^= '■ -^^=^ 
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employed in iu manu&cture. If composed largely of corn fodder, it will 
be unfit to apply till the following autumn, after rotting down in heaps. 
But if the corn-fodder is all cut with a machine before feeding out, it may 

be drawn out and spread as bsi 




Fig. h^^Badfy S^rt^ Mamtre, 




Fig. 65.— ^Mcr^ Spread iHa$turt, 





as produced. Nearly the same 
remarks will apply to straw, if 
used in large quantities as litter. 
In small quantities, it will not 
prevent winter application ; or if 
cut up before being used for bed- 
ding, from I to 4 inches long. 

Farmers have little fresh ma. 
nure in autumn. The cheapest 
application is in winter, drawing 
out and spreading over the fields 
requiring it, as fast as it is made. 
r\%. ^.—Badijf spread and B,uily Plowed in, ^^^^^^ advantages result from 

this practice. It requires less handling over; it is soon out of the way; 
it is easily spread from the sled or wagon ; it is drawn by men at a time 
when they may be otherwise idle ; it removes the labor from the short and 
crowded period of spring; it allows the soluble manure to wash down into 
the earth and become intimately diffused ; and it prevents the hardening 
and baking of the soil by the passage of the loaded wagons, when the ground 
is wet and soft, after the breaking up of winter. It should therefore be the 
aim to draw out, as it accumulates, all the manure which is short enough 
to spread well, to plow under in spring for corn or other spring crops, 
leaving the longest and coarsest to rot down in heaps for autumn sown 
wheat, or for spreading on sod which is intended for corn the next year. 

We have already remarked that corn can scarcely be manured too much, 
if the work is properly done. If there is any danger of its running too 
much to leaf and stalk, which would be a rare occurrence, plant a smaller 
variety, and allow a larger number of stalks to grow. The succeeding 
barley, oats or peas, will receive a decided help from it-— es|>ecially if the 
soil has a sufficient quantity of clay to hold the manure ; and in good wheat 
districts, its effects will be sufficient to obviate anything further than a top- 
dressing. But if the soil is of moderate fertility-~or if a heavy crop of oats 
precede the wheat, — (these two contingencies should never unite,) — an 
application before a shallow plowing, with thorough intermixture by the 
harrow, may prove advantageous in addition to the top-dressing at or near 
the time the wheat is sown. 

We have not yet met the farmer who could make enough manure to ob- 
viate the necessity of using clover as a fertilizer, and a combination of the 
two generally gives excellent results. Manure spread on clover sod in 
autumn, as we have frequently had occasion to urge, is the best practicable I 
or profitable preparation of ground for inverting the following spring for f ] 
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the reception of seed corn. It is worth double, and sometimes triple, an 
equal application in spring just before plowing under. Spreading the 
manure over such a clover sod, as it accumulates in winter, is greatly 
superior to spring application, although not equal to autumn manuring 
on the sod. As a general outline of directions, we would therefore 
recommend : 

1. To draw out and spread in winter all manure short enough to turn 
under for com. 

2. To heap up for rotting down, all that is too coarse or long for 
spring. 

3. To apply these heaps to sod intended for com the next year, or to 
wheat fields after the last plowing, doing the work in portions at a time, 
as the last plowing progresses, so as not to tread the mellow soil with the 
teams or the wagons. 

4. If applied in spring, break the manure and intermix it with the soil 
by harrowing and then plowing in. Ground intended for ruta bagas 
may be thus prepared well, as plenty of time is allowed for intermixture 
and preparation. 



  • 



BONE MANURE. 

IT OFT£N HAPPENS that bones may be had in large quantities 
with little cost, and when ground in a mill, and especial^ when made 
into superphosphate with sulphuric acid, they become a powerful manure 
on many soils. But it hardly pays for farmers to make their own super* 
phosphate, as it requires considerable labor, some skill and experience, 
and the acid cannot be had so cheaply as at large manufactories. .The 
next best way, if it can be ground, is to mix it in thin alternating layers 
with very wet soil, in heaps of a ton or more, and with about twice as 
much soil as ground bone. In a few days it will heat. Leave it undis- 
turbed until nearly cool, and shovel it over, when it will heat again. Repeat 
the process until it becomes a fine powdered manure. 

Bqt if the bones cannot be ground, break them up with a sledge, by 
placing them on a thick flat stone, with a wide hoop around them. Then 
place this broken material in thin alternating layers with strong fresh 
stable manure, and layers of loam or earth about half as thick as the 
manure. The whole will heat, and the bones will work down and become 
soft, so as Xo mix well and form a rich compost when the whole is thrown 
over. 



i 
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Irrigation. — Irrigate land one season, and the effect will be seen the 
next also — this on grass more particularly. 
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RASPBERRY CULTURE. 



By a. M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 



WHAT A CHANGE in this fruit (rom twenty years ago ! Then the 
Black Cap was not to be found on the market stands^ with perhaps 
a few exceptions of the little insignificant, seedy, wild sorL WeU does 
the writer remember of rambling over fields in search of the raspbeny, 
and perhaps gathering four to eight quarts after a hard day's work, with 
many a scratch and fall. How changed now ! The market stands of obi 
cities and villages seem to be loaded with the finest sorts, and yet the price, 
the past season^ in most markets, was higher than five years ago, the fact 
being that the increase of population, and the taste and demand for this 
fruit, have increased so wonderfully, that it has forced prices up to 
paying rates ; and too, how different with many families who generally 
intend to keep their gardens supplied with the choicest fruit. Now, by 
using discrimination in planting the proper kinds to keep up a rotation, 
their tables can be supplied for at least six weeks. 

I propose, to the best of my ability, to show our method of culture, and 
how any family, at a very little cost and trouble* may supply their table 
with this choice fruit, and any party grow the same for marketing and 
make them very profitable. First we will give the method for field culture 
that we have found to succeed best and prove most profitable, and that 
too without the use of stakes. 

We have found any soil that will grow a good crop of potatoes well 
adapted to raspberry culture, and have seen them growing on all kinds of 
soil with the best and most satisfactory results. In fact it is not so strictly 
necessary that the soi! should be of that light character and easily worked 
as for strawberries, for the reason that the work can be mostly done with 
a horse and cultivator, while strawberries require a large amount of hand 
work. The land should be in good tillable condition — that is, having been 
occupied by some crop the year previous, so that the sod will be entirely 
rotted and subdued. Never plant any small fruit on sod land^ if it can be 
helped. If it must be done, do the planting in thefally so that the sod 
will get well rotted before dry weather comes on the next season, for if an 
unrotted sod lies under or next to the roots of any plant, in time of a 
drouth be assured the largest share will die out. One important thing 
must be observed. If the soil is of a sour, wettish nature, see to it that it 
is properly tilled and drained, for they will not yield good crops on such 
ground, neither will the plants that are layered to increase roots "take'' 
A well when water lies close to the surface. 

We have practiced both the " hill " and " row " or " hedge " system, 
and, taking everything into consideration, prefer the latter — ist. Because y 
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we can plant from a half to two-thirds more plants on the same piece of 
ground, and as they yield but about one-fourth to one-third o( a crop the 
first year after setting, we get twice to three times the amount of fruit the 
first year, thus making our ground pay us better the first beai;ing year. 
This is shown from the fact that in ** hill " cultui-e the plants are set 6 by 6 
feet, or 1,210 plants to the acre, while if set by the row system they should 
be set 7 feet one way, and 2 to 3 feet the other — if 3 feet, then we have 
2,076 plants. Now as a one year old raspberry may be allowed to bear at 
least a pint of fruit that season, if trimmed and cut back as we shall direct, 
we shall get the first bearing year, from the hill sets 605 quarts per acre, or 
19 bushels ; and from the last or row system, 1,038 quarts, or 38 bushels ; 
and the second year, if they have received such attention as we shall des- 
cribe, and such varieties are planted as we shall name, we name but a fair 
crop when we put the plants at two quarts to the bush, or from an acre oC 
"hills," 2,420 quarts, or 75 bushels; while from the latter at least one- 
half larger crop can be obtained, (not as many again, for the bushes have 
now become so large that they meet together, and do not have that chance 
{o fruit on all sides as when in hills ;) still 100 to 125 bushels can be 
relied upon. 

Another reason why the "row" system is profitable, is that the plants 
sustain each other, and are not liable to get twisted off by hard winds ; 
and still another reason is that double the amount of plants can be obtained 
from the plants the first season, and at least half as many again the 
second season. 

We usually lay off our lands so that the rows will be from 16 to 20 rods 
long. We mark out with a plow, being guided by a stake in the centre 
and at each opposite end from where we start. 

The plants are kept trenched in and taken 
from the trenches as they are needed to plant. 
A boy drops them along the furrow, and a 
careful person follows and sets them out, being 
careful to. spread the roots and draw in a little 
firm dirt to come in contact with the roots. If 
it is the *' sucker " variety, we usually leave 
on about 6 inches of wood to show where the 
plant is, so that it can be worked, if necessary, 
before the germ makes its appearance. If of 
the " layer " kind, such as the Doolittle, we 
spread out the roots carefully, (fig. 66,) the 
! ^^2' ^7. line indicating the top of the soil, with just a 

' trifle of the cane that should be left on the plant above and the germ 
1 below the surface. Our object in leaving a little wood above is, as above 
i stated, to indicate where the plant is ; if there should be none of the cane 
B( on the root to show above ground, take pains and spat the top of the 
) ground right pver the plant with the back of the hoe, to show where it is 

^c^^ 
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Table for working 

Ihcm the first lime, u il | 

Fi;. 61. pulverizes the soil so nicel). 

We usually plant potatoes or beana hair way IjetKeeii them the 6jj1 

year, being careful, however, If it is the Black Cap family, or the "lajtr" 

sort, and we are desirous to get an increase of pfanis, to plant ^arly kindi I 

of potatoes, so thai they will be ready lo dig iefrre it is time lo layerlle j 

new growth ; but if the "sucker" kinds, ihenliler 

' potatoes can be planted. As soon as the nn 

growih gets about one foot high, wrpass over the , 

rows and nip ofTjusC enough to check its groirih. 

If it is the luektr sort, we would allow it lo gel J 

feet highliefore nipping. It will usually throw up 

one or two sjirouts, (fig. 69.) These shonid Ix. 

nipped back as represented liy the cross line in if, 

69. We cannol give the exact season fur doing 

it, as Ihey are so variable in difleieiit parts of the . 

country ; but lay il down as a ruie to let bush get 

not to exceed 18 inches in height, and then nipil 

ofi' just enough to check its growih. Soon thee . 

»hools will throw out laterals, and in two to three weeks will present lo 1 

appearance as represented in fig. 70, the cross line showing where tht j 

bush was nipped as first dc9- I 

Nowif very large, stocky planlt I 

are wanted early in the&ll,« I 

would not advise further nip|Hnf^ 

but as soon as any or all of IIk | 

above tip ends show a purplisk, { 

leafless, sn a k is h looking appear- ' 

ance, bury them wilha trowelit | 

an angle of 45 degrees, and yon 

will have, in fourtosix weeks,is , 

1%. 70- fine roots as you would desin 1 

and when these are taken up, 6 to 8 inches of cane can be left on thenuiuxi r 

the bush cut back, as indicated by Ihe doited lines, (fig. 70,) for fruiting 

the next season — say not over iS inches high and iS inches across. KfM  

desire lo give your bushes a better shape for fruiting the next season, xd 

want to increase plants from them lo the largtsi poisihte numier, then nip j 

off ofabove stalks off back lo where Ihe dolled lines are — say just as tht; I 

are forming the tip described, and in two or three wee Its time you will hiRjl 

a bush having, instead of eight to IweUe tips to layer as in the first can. '; 
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forty to sixty. In fact we have layered as high as one hundred very fine 
plants from one bush by nipping back the second time. The plants being 
layered late, and not having so much room to form fully developed roots, 
do not get as large or line,, but still we have had just about as good sue- 
cess with them. In both cases after taking up the roots we cut the bush 
back to where the dotted line is. 

As soon as they are through fruiting the first year, cut out the fruit-bearing 
canes, having in the meantime however nipped back the new growth when 
it gets about two or three feet high. If a large early plant is desired this 
season, and numbers are not so much desired, don't nip the second time, 
but layer as soon as they have formed tips as described above. If, how- 
ever, large quantities of plants are wanted, nip off these side branches 
when they get about two feet long, and they will give you as many tips as 
you can find space to put them in. 

We prefer not to allow them to bear a large crop the first bear- 
ing, as it is apt to damage them for future planting. The less they 
are allowed to bear the first bearing year, the longer the plantation 
will last 

Remember, if it is desired to do away with stakes, this ** nipping back " 
must be closely and systematically attended to, and judgment used in so 
doing. If the plant proves to be a splindling weak one, nip it back more, 
and if a strong stocky plant, it will not need such olose pruning. It must 
be remembered, however, that when a bush has been layered to increase 
plants from, it will not stand up as erect as those that have been closely 
pruned and not bent over to layer. 

We usually cut out the old wood with a pruning knife, wearing at the 
same time a pair of leather harvest mittens. This is thrown in piles 
together from two rows each side, and boys carry it out to the ends of the 
rows with forks, whence it is carted off to burn. 

The raspberry crop is largely increased by a heavy mulching close around 
the crown, and a thorough and constant pulverizing of the soil with 
the cultivator, up to fruiting season. In the winter this mulching 
can be applied, and it i\ot only acts as a mulch and protection against 
drouths, but enriches and supplies the plant with desired and necessary 
nourishment 

The red raspberries do not require that close nipping back that the 
blacks do, to make them grow stocky. If the new growth is nii^ed 
when they are about three feet high, it will cause them to thicken up 
and grow very strong. Especially is this the case with the Clark and 
Philadelphia. 

We usually pick our fruit every other day — that is, by picking half the 

plantation every day and alternating. 

. We prefer the square splint baskets for shipping ; and pints are far 

A preferable to quarts, for the less fruit there is in a body the less apt it is to 

J heat and spoil. These are packed in a slat crate, as represented in 

gc:^,-^ 
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Gguret 71 and 7s. They will recetTC fotit (ieta of baskets offiftctnal, 
making siity in all. Tb« lirU lier ia placed on tbe three horiiontal sui^ 
that form the bottom ; and befoie putting in tbe 
second, the frame or alat, (Sg. 71.) is placed on 

the baskets already in | 

position, so that each bar | 

rests on tbe two ed^es of i 

the contiguous ones hold- ' 

ing them firmly in place. 
Fig. 71, The frame is made of foSr Fig. 71. 

bare, each two feet long, and half an inch square, across whicb tii Ihii 
boards, two inches wide, and an eighth ol an inch thick {slit from tm 
inch plank) are fastened by small nails. The whoie box ia filled in tbi 
aaine way. When the top board is nailed on, the berries will carry ultlr 
long distances, if kc|>I right side up. The elasticity of the slaU usiilt 
materially to wards this result. 

We usually make up plenty of these cases, and if express chargein 
so high as not to pay to have the case returned, we have our coiuigim I 
"nest" the baskets together and send back by eiptesa, and theuitB 
returned as freight 01 by canal boat. Still they are made up so che^ lliil \ 
if they are not returned it is no great loss. 

Of the Red sorts, we can recommend for .prmrw/ cultivation andfri^ik \ 
Kiriland, Clark and Philadelphia, [fig. 73.) The first it a medium old 



Fig, n.—PkiJndtlphia. Fig, m — Mammoth Cluslir. 

fruit, but very prolific ; briglil scarlet, delicious, and yielding its ak'^'"^ \ 
at two or three pickings ; early, making it one of the most profitable •i'' [ 
us. The second isa magnificent fruit, large size, bright scarlet, producli" j 
and hardy ; and the last the most prodtutrat raspberry we have eveigro«t ; 
of the red sorts ; flavor No. z. but hardy as a burr oak, and a sun htf" -. 
every ytar ; sufliciently firm to market in pint baskets. I| 

OftheBlackswewDuldrecommendlhe Davison Thoniless and Di}Dli1><^ 
Tor early, the Miami and Seneca for medium, and Mammoth Cluster (lie' TtlV 

ic*-; ^ :^^^^ ^ 
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for late, all very hardy and productive, and keeping up a supply for at least 
six weeks, although the main pickings for marketing last but about 
four weeks. 

We usually pay two cents per quart for picking. The average price has 
been twelve to fifteen cents per quart. If planted with care, with oft 
repeated cultivation, 75 to 100 bushels per acre is a fair average crop from 
full grown bushes — that is, the second year after setting. If the old wood 
is kept out as described, plenty of enrichmg compost and mulch supplied, 
a plantation will last six to eight years. Two hundred dollars per acre is 
a fair average amount to realize from a well tended acre of raspberries — 
not counting in profits realized from plants. After the first year, there is 
no cost of plowing, or plants and setting, aod but few w^eds will grow 
if thoroughly worked the first year. 

For family use, they can be set in a row next to a fence. An ordinary 
family, say of six persons, can rely on having their table bountifully sup- 
plied lor six weeks, by setting six of each, Davison Thornless, Doolittle, 
Seneca and Mammoth Cluster, and six of each, Ktxtlajiid, Clark and Phila- 
delphia. If it is in a section where peaches do not thrive, then set, by all 
means, twelve Lum's Fall-Bearing and Catawissa ; cut out the old wood 
entirely each fall, and grow the new wood only each season, trimming and 
nipping them back .until August ; and they will yield a splendid crop of 
fruit late in the fall, especially if fuofvily mulched with coar&e litter the 
early part of the season. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 



HARDY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS.--At a meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society of Western New- York, a vote was taken on the best, 
hardiest and most reliable shrubs, proved such by experience in the western 
part of the State. Only seven ballots were handed in, and the following 
was the result ; 



Deutzia g^cilis, .... 6 votes. 

Wiegela rosea, do. 

Purple Fringe, do. 

Japan Quince, .- do. 

Spirsa lanceolata, 5 votes. 

Deutzia crenata, (double,) do. 

Persian Lilac, do. 

White Fringe, 4 votes. 

Double Synnga, do. 

Snowball, 3 votes. 



Double Scarlet Thorn, 3 votes. 

Plum-leaved Spirxa, do. 

Double Flowering Almond, do. 

I'artarian Honeysuckle, do. 

Prunus trilobata, do. 

White Lilac, 2 votes. 

Double Althea, do. 

For^ythia viridissima, do. 

Pink Flowering Currant, do. 



The following had one vote each : Daphne mezereum, Josikea 
Lilac, Double White Almond, Purple Barberry, Siberian Lilac, Silver 
Bell, Magnolia obovata, Deutzia scabra^ Rose acacia, Barberry, and a 
] few others. 
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The Best Rhododendrons. — Tilton's Journal describes the great 
success in the culture of the Rhododendron at Mr. Hunnewell's place near 
Boston. The ground is prepared in the most thorough manner. They 
are sheltered, but not shaded; and not less than fifteen feet is allowed to 
each plant when fully grown ; and thus sheltered and managed, they become 
clothed with verdure down to the ground., ** Imagine," says the writer, 
"a Rhododendron fifteen feet in diameter, wholly covered with flowers 
and foliage ! One such plant would be worth more than a hundred of the 
bare, lean, straggling stems too often shown." The following select list of 
sorts is given as combining variety of color and uniform hardiness, viz., 
Purpureum^ Grandijlarutn^ Archimedes^ (scarlet,) EveresHanutn^ Alimm 
grandi/hrum, Roseutn magnum and Chancellor* 

Forming Lawns. — There are three modes of forming lawns. The 
first — ^to mellow the surface and sow grass seed tiiickiy, which coming up 
with the weeds, the seeds of which are in the soil, much labor is required 
afterwards to get all these out by hand. The second is to plow and re-plow, 
harrow and re-harrow, for a season, in order to work out all the foul seeds, 
allowing time between each operation for the seeds to germinate, and re- 
meml)ering that many seeds will not grow if buried over an inch deep; 
hence the necessity of repeating the stirring many times, in order to bring 
all parts up to the surface. Then sow line grass seed, such, as red-top, 
June grass, white dover, &c., mixed, and at the rate of at least one bushel 
per acre, rolling it in. This is to be done as early as possible in spring, 
and then, when it is a few inches high, mow it closely as often as once 
a week the season through. This will give a handsome green carpet-like 
velvet. The third mode, ususlly the most expensive, but the most speedy 
and certain, if well performed, is to lur/" tht surface. First make the soil 
deep and mellow, and even at the surface ; then pare from an old pasture 
the turf, cut very smooth, with perfectly parallel and straight sides, and 
of a perfectly uniform thickness of about two and a half inches ; spread 
this turf over the mellow surface, as smooth as a floor, and roll evenly. 
If manure is applied to make the soil rich, it must be finely pulverized, 
and thoroughly and very evenly worked in. 

Carting Sand on Gardens. — We have covered a piece of clayey 
garden soil with a layer of sand two inches thick, which, when thoroughly 
worked through, greatly improved the character of the soil, and changed 
it from one of a heavy clammy character to a fine friablcrloam. This was 
done twelve years ago, and its improved character continues without any 
abatement In fact the sand cannot work out — it must remain perpetually 
where it is put. It is here that the practice of drawing on sand has its 
great and peculiar advantage. Manures will dissolve and become ab* 
stracted by plants ; but sand neither dissolves, evaporates, nor goes into 
plants. 

Norway Screens. — A young planter inquires the cost of a good screen 1 
made of Norway spruce trees, intended to form both a screen and barrier |I 
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— ^not for the exclusion of rampant cattle, but to prevent the ordinary 
passage of men and animals. 

For this purpose, trees set three feet apart, would probably answer the 
desired purpose completely in the course of six or seven years, and par- 
tially in four or five years, or even sooner— especially if the soil is kept 
clean, mellow and well cultivated for several feet on each side of the line. 
The trees, if they have been carefully taken up and set out well, will recover 
from the check of removal in a year or two, if two feet high — say one year 
is entirely lost by transplanting. If three or four feet high, they will not 
recover quite so soon ; but much will depend on the care and skill of the 
operation, and on a moderate cutting back in the spring when set out 
They will grow about three feet a year, (only one and a half if not cultiva* 
ted,) and in six years will be fifteen feet high if desired, or if not shortened 
down any. Plants from one to two feet high may be had for about $15 
per hundred, of the larger nurserymen ; of some, cheaper ; and a hundred 
will set out 300 feet, or 18 rods. The plants, freight, plowing, setting, &c., 
will cost, with the trees, about one dollar per rod, if of this size ; but they 
may. be selected of smaller size, so as not to come to more than 60 to 75 
cents, set out Cultivating the ground for a few years, till the trees are well 
under way* so as to keep them clean, and the necessary cutting back, need 
not cost more than 25 cents-a rod, if repeated five times a year for three 
years, and twice a year for two additional seasons. By repeating it often, 
the work will be less expensive and be of much more use than if done at 
remote intervals. With interest, the screen, when seven years old, will not 
cost two dollars a rod, and will not exceed in expense a good post and 
board fence. The screen must not be sheared, but projecting and obtru- 
sive limbs shortened back. The side limbs and smaller branches and 
shoots will form such a barrier that neither men nor animals will be dis- 
posed to go through, unless some great and special inducement invite a 
hard eiFort. . 

Honey Locust Hedge. — Of late years many miles of Honey Locust 
hedges have been planted in the northern States, the extreme hardiness of 
the tree giving it an important advantage in this respect over the more 
tender Osage Orange. Its straggling growth, however, renders extra 
care necessary in cutting back and training to the proper form, and 
preventing open spaces below. A fatal error on this point prevails exten- 
sively. Many ofthe young hedges are not cut down one-half as low as they 
should be during their early growth. We have taken the trouble to measure 
the successive heights at which these cuts are made, in a large portion of 
the hedges planted of late years, and which the owners obviously mean 
shall be well managed, so far as they understand management. One in 
particular, which has been carefully cultivated, and which has excited a 
\ good deal of attention, has the first cut the year after planting, five inches 
K^ high ; the next eight inches ; the third sixteen inches, and the fourth Jj^ 
] eighteen inches — the height at the present time being nearly or about four A 
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DESIGNS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDENS. 



THE PLAN for > ■mall village door-yard is shown in Tig. 78. The 
house stands about thirty Teel back froni the street, allowing space 
for small trees and shrubs, and, if desired, some flower beds. The space 
in front of the house is planted 
with roses and other email 
shrubs, but these might give 
place lo bulbs, annuals and 
herbaceous perennials of (he 
larger kinds, in which case 
great care should be taken to 
keep (hem in the neatest and 
most perfect order, as there is 



:rfor 



y appear 



I ing so ^rnall ap 

I ance. The principal walk is 
I up to the front of the dwelling, 
but a side passage lo the right 
r. The track on the left admits 
nd back grounds ; but if the lot 
passage, it may be entirely omit- 



allows a more secluded access (o the ^ 
coal and other wagons to the kitchen 
should happen to be too narrow for th 
ted, and the haud-cart or wheelbar- 
row employed. 

Fig. 79 shows the plan of a still 
smaller yard, the house sUnding 
within twelve or fifteen feet of the 
street. The passage on the left is 
for the wheelbarrow lo the vegetable 
garden. The shrubbery in front 
must be or the most select kinds, 
and be symmetrical growers, so that 
the place may have a polished ap- 

Fig. 80 represents the plan of grounds where one acre is occupied with 
the dwelling and the surrounding ornamental planting and ttower garden. 
It is supposed to face the west, and the arrangement of some of the details 
IE made tn accordance with this position. With a slight alteration it may 
be varied to suit any other aspect. The kitchen and fruit garden may be 
extended back to any desired distance, so as 10 embrace one or two acres. 




i But little explanation is required. The carriage and wagon enlrai 
y the left, separa ' * ' " ^ '' '■'— "- 



tion is required. The carriage and wagon entrance, on Kk 

n approaching the house, carriages taking the right, jj 
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«fl,tothe bamoT rear grounds. Along | 
: south, are placed hot-beds, tc, tk 
-■-■-' '--- -•--. sUble. The ilowtt 
circular^ elliptical ind . 
I kept we)l cultivated ' 
Similar beds may be '■ 
rubs and small tteet. ! 
the lur£ The nearei ! 
rhere secluiiion is dc- ^ 
It of the grounds. 
>nd the rear Bummet- ^ 
not be flanked nith 01- : 
< namentaJ fihrubben, 
I as the owner nujr 
I desire. An in^- 
I lar screen of smill 
\ evergteeR trees laJ 
I shrubs, nearlj a- I 
dudes the view oftlK 
fruit and kitchen gar- 
dens, and along tic 
rear of this screen 
is (he space for the 
horse to turn in cu!- 

The portion of the , 
garden nearest the ' 
barn is devoted to ! 
vegetables, planted 
in drills between 

gooseberries and raspberries, which thus obtain their share of good cullun 
at little expanse and trouble, and are too low to shade the annual cro[& i 
'■ On the right are the linesof dwarf apples, dwarfpearSigtapea and other 
fruits requiring nearly exclusive possession of the ground, and like the j 
smaller plants, kept cultivated by horses. A shallow plowing early in 
spring, before the buds swell, will mellow the soil and do no harm to the 

:s should a few roots be broken, while serious icjury might result fioi f 
tearing the roots after the leaves are out. The cultivation for the rest o< 

's therefore done with the cultivator and harrow, the latter | 
leaving (be surface smooth to pass over in galbeiing the fruit in autumn, i 

One good gardener will keep such a place as this in finished order. 
The acre of ornamental ground should be mowed once a week in the early 
I part of the season, requiring one day or more. Another day in the week, 
J will enable him to dress the walks and flower beds. The remaiudet lai] 
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DESIGNS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDENS. 

rHE PLAN for > imalt viUage door-yard is shown in fig, 78. The 
hoiue stands about thirty ket b»ck from the street, allowing space 
' SDull trees and shrubs, and, if desired, some flower heda. The a])ace 
ill front of the house is planted 
with roses and other small 
shrubs, but these miEht give 
place to bulbs, annuals and 
herbaceous perennials of the 
larger kinds, in which case 
great care should be taken to 
keep them in the neatest and 
most perfect order, as there is 
no excuse whatever for allow- 
ing so small apiece of ground 
(o present a slovenly appear- 
ance. The principal walk is 
up to the front of the dwelling, 
but a side passage to the right 
The track on the left admits 



Fig. iLSmall VUIagt DooT-Yitrd, 

allows a more secluded access to the i 
coal and other wagons to the kitchen and back grounds ; but if the lot 
should happen to be too narrow for this passage, it may be enOrely omit- 
ted, and the hand-cart or wheelbar- 1 
row employed. I I 

Fig. 79 shows the plan of a still 4 

smaller yard, the house standing |j 

within twelve or fifteen feet of the gj 

street. The passage on the left is ^ 

for the wheelbarrow to the vegetable M 

garden. The shrubbery in front B 

must be of the most select kinds, h 

and be symmetrical growers, so that ^ 

the place may have a polished ap- i ^ 

pearance. F'e- n—Smailtr Dttr-Vard. 

Fig. So represents the plan of grounds where one acre is occupied with 
the dwelling and (he surrounding ornamental planting and (lower garden. 
It is supposed to face the west, and the arrangement of some of the details 
is made in accordance with this position. With a slight alteration it may 
be varied 10 suit any other aspect. The kitchen and fruit garden may be 
extended back to any desired distance, so as to embrace one or two acres, 

^ But little eiplanilion is required. The carriage and wagon entrance, on ^ 
' the left, separates on approaching the house, carriages taking the right, ( 
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feet—- fig. 75 showinfr ♦' 
appearance belo^ 



,/ 




'^ Dwarf Norway Spruce, Dwarf Pine, the 
. /^Jcmbrian Pine and Chinese Juniper. 

. \V ^edium and smaller shrubs may be named the 

^ .•;;y'^,y^jjcarlct,) Dwarf Horse Chestnut, Sweet Scented 
• /*^ ',</"* Jiowcr, Wicgela, Dwarf Almond, Forsythia, Deutzia, 
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. '"/'kroni^*'*) and pre-eminently the Roses. 

'*/»/J'^ '/ cc ** ^^'^ *^ ^^^' planted and under way, the ornamental 

'Z''i'''^h*^ fis may ^^ '^cp* *" f^^*" order by the owner if he has taste 

J^^tfi^^^fi to get up at five o'clock and occupy an hoar or two every 

i^^ji^^^ breakfast in dressing the grounds and conversing with 

^ iflf ^hcforc he leaves for his workshop, office or counting room. 

'^-''* The exercise and fresh | 

air will give him health 
and appetite, and the 
beautiful forms with 
which he thus holds 
intercourse, will tend 
to increase the refiix- i 
ment of his mind. Ii 
he has children, ther 
will like home better 
than other places, and 
become inspired with 
his taste. 

Fig. 82 represents a . 
comfortable farm resi* ' 
dence, where the owner 
wishes to have every- 
thing neat and in 
good taste, but cannot 
expend much in or- 
namental gardening. 
The grounds are laid 
out in as simple a man- 
I ner as practicable, so | 
Fig. S2.— Farm Grounds. as tO aCCOrd with gOod | 

taste. As represented in the plan, they comprise from two to three acres, 
including the lawn, half of the fruit garden, and most of the kitchen gardea 
The dwelling is approached by a good and well made gravel road, and 1 
the Surrounding grounds are planted with handsome shade trees ; those | 
towards the rear may be the hardier, more vigorous and symmetrical finoit 
1 trees, such as will flourish in grass — as for example, the Buffum, Boussocfcj 
A and Howell pears, and the Elton, Rockport and Black Tartarian cherries. < 
jfL The lawn should be mown at least three or four times early in sumnier,| 
() or it may be kept short by turning in, a part of the time, a flock of sheep^ I 
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when they can be easily seen, and injury to the trees prevented. The J 
garden may be kepi cullivated by a shallow plowing early in spring, : 
a few harrowings arteiwards, aud perhaps one or two rollings near the 
season of fruit, to keep it smoolh to the piclicrs. The ice-house, lien- 
house, and other of the smaller bnlidings, may be placed near the carriage- 
house. An evergreen hedge or screen separates the kitchen garden from 
the front grounds. A water reservoir and hitching posts, are placed at the 
right of the bouse, at the intersection of roads. 

By more expenditure of labor and attention, Ilower beds may be cui 
a circular form near the dwelling, and the lawn may be kepi in the best 
Older by mowing every few days. The main object, however, is to present 
in this plan simple, neat and cheaply kept grounds for a (arm residence, 
with little expense. 



A WIND-EXPOSURE AND LAKE-PROSPECT. 



A 



FRIEND who had purchased a building tot of several acres on at 
elevated ridge commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect 01 
of the lakes of the western part of New- York State, found himself ii 



Fi(. 8}.— A., VwiBtHe—B., Sxmmtr-Himit—FIemir Ganint Mvatn. 
the dilemma of either shutting out this line view by trees, or of exposing his 
house to the sweep of the prevailing westerly winds in winler. He applied 
to us (or relief from the difiiculljr, and we 3i;cordingly proposed tlie plan 
shown in the accompanying engraving, (tig. 8j.) 

As it was impossible to have the lake prospect in full view, and at the ^ ^ 
to shut off the sweep of the winds from that direction, it was () 
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evergreens of this size, are the Dwarf Norway Spruce, Dwarf Pine, tbe 
hardier Dwarf Arbor Vitaes, Cembrian Pine and Chinese Juniper. 

Among the best of the medium and smaller shrubs may be named tbe 
Japan Quince, (pink and scarlet,) Dwarf Horse Chestnut, Sweet Scented 
Shrub, Japan Globe Flower, Wicgcla, Dwarf Almond, Forsythia, Deutzia, 
the Spiraeas, Tree Poeonies, and pre-eminently the Roses. 

After such a place as this is well planted and under way, the ornamental 
part of the grounds may l>e kept in fair order by the owner if he has taste 
and zeal enough to get up at five o'clock and occupy an hour or two every 
morning before breakfast in dressing the grounds and conversing with 
the flowers, before he leaves for his workshop, office or counting room. 

The exercise and fresb 
air will give him health 
and appetite, and the 
beautiful forms with 
which he thus holds 
intercourse, will tend 
to increase the refine- 
ment of his mind It 
he has children, thev 
will like home better 
than other places, and 
become inspired with 
his taste. 

Fig. 82 represents a 
comfortable farm resi- 
dence, where the owner 
wishes to have every- 
thing neat and in 
good taste, but cannot 
expend much in or 
namental gardening. 
The grounds are laid 
out in as simple a nun* 
1 ner as practicable, so 
as to accord with 




Fig. 82.— Farm Grounds. 

taste. As represented in the plan, they comprise from two to three acres» 
including the lawn, half of the fruit garden, and most of the kitchen garden. 
The dwelling is approached by a good and well made gravel road, ai)^ 
the Surrounding grounds are planted with handsome shade trees ; thoft 
towards the rear may be the hardier, more vigorous and symmetrical frA 
trees, such as will flourish in grass — ^as for example, the Buffum, BoussodL 
and Howell pears, and the Elton, Rockport and Black Tartarian cherried 
The lawn should be mown at least three or four times early in summed 
or it mav be kept short by turning in, a part of the time, a flock of sheeft 
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when they can be euily seen, and injury to the trees prevented. The fruit 
garden may be ke|it cultivated by a shallow plowing eatly in spring, and 
a few harrowings afterwards, and perhaps one or two roliines near the 
season of fruit, to keep it smooth to the pickers. The ice-huuse, hen- 
houae, and othei nf the smaller buildings, may be placed near the caitiage- 
house. An evergreen hedge or screen separates the kitchen garden from 
the front grounds. A water reservoir and hitching posts, are placed at the 
right of the bouse, at the intersection of roads. 

By more expenditure of labor and attention, Hower beds may be cut in 

a circular form near the dwelling, and the iawn may be kept in the best 

I order by mowing every few days. The main object, however, is to present 

in this plan simple, neat and cheaply kept grounds for a larm residence, 

with little expense. 



A WIND-EXPOSURE AND LAKE-PROSPECT. 



A 



FRIEND who had purchased a building lot of several acres on an 
elevated ridge commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect on 
uf the lakes of the western part of New-Vork Slate, fotmd himself in 




Pil. Sj.— A., Dmtllmg—'B„ Sammer-Ktiut—Flomn- GanUn ttlwiin. 

the dilemma of either shuttinK out this fine view by trees, or ol exposing his 

house tothesweepof the prevailing westerly winds in winter. He applied 

to us (or relief from the difitculty, and we a<;cordingly proposed the plan 

I shown ID the accompanying engraving, (lig. Sj.) 

K As it was impossible 10 have the lake prospect in full view, and at the k 
) same time to shut off the sweep of the winds from (hat direction, it was ( 
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His orchard of two and a half acres, in grass ten years, which had produced 
wormy and scabby fruit, and in small quantity, was plowed very shallow 
in autumn, and harrowed and cultivated a few times early the following 
year. The result was it bore four hundred and fifty barrels of fine apples 
last .year, worth about six hundred dollars. 

Fruit Rooms. — ^The best fruit rooms are built above ground. They 
admit of more perfect control of the temperature, and may be kept cooler 
through autumn — ^a matter of much importance. For such rooms the 
wails must of course be double, and filled in with powdered charcoal, ashes, 
tan, or similar substance, which is rather better than to have the enclosed 
space occupied only with air. The ceiling or roof must also be double, 
and well secured from the intrusion of frost from alx>ve. Such rooms may 
be maae to open on the north side, so as to be kept cool till Jtl^e advent of 
the freezing weather of winter. Fruit, in an apartment thus managed, will 
keep much better than otherwise. We have experimented fully on this 
point, and observed the difference between the keeping of winter apples 
taken directly from the trees and placed on the shelves in October, and 
others placed, when gathered, on the floor of an out-building fronting 
north, and allowed to remain there nearly till the first day of December. 
The latter, at a careful estimate, did not furnish more tJian one-quarter the 
number of decayed specimens through the winter as those placed at once in 
the warm cellar when gathered. ^ 

The walls of fruit houses above ground may be built of brick, with a 
l^ollow space between the two portions or walls, or of double wood siding 
filled in. The windows should of course be double, or the sash at least, 
with double glass. The entrance door should also be double, or made of 
two parts, with a space between. 
Fruit Ladder. — An improvement in the common tall step-ladder is 

made by attaching a basket support to 
the right-hand board. This support is 
made of rod-iron, about half an inch in 
diameter, and bent when red hot in the 
shape shown at (z. This is inserted in 
the two holes shown in the ladder, 
(fig. 84,) so that the two. ends pass 
closely below the step, which holds 
them firmly. On this the basket is set, 
and both hands are then at liberty to 
Fig. Z^.— Fruit Ladder, work, which is a great advantage when 

the limbs must, be held for picking. Smaller rod may be used if pieces 
are welded across at one or both places shown by the dotted lines. 

Drying Fruit. — A correspondent.in Illinois informs us that he has tried 
one of the small fruit drying houses figured and described in a former volume 
of the Annual Register — that it heats quick, with little wood, and needs 
constant watching. For small quantities and home use it does well, but is not 
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large enough for a market orchard, where wagon loads are in danger 
of rotting. He accordingly built four houses, each 6 by 12 feet, and 6 ieet 
high. There were three tiers of drawers on each side, and six drawers to 
a tier. The studs were 2 feet apart, 2 by 3 inches ; sleepers for drawers 
to run on, 2 inches square ; stuff for drawer frames, i inch square ; slats, 
half an inch by one iiich — ^all cut to order at sawmill. Five days' labor 
built each house. A large stove is set under the drawers, and fresh air 
pours in at the bottom. A man and two children will gather, cut and dry 
nine bushels daily ; the house may be refilled every day. Twenty-two 
thousand dollars of dried fruit were sold in 1867, at one station. 

The Two Most Popular Cherries. — At the Philadelphia meeting 
of the American Pomoiogical Society, Coe's Transparent and Early Rich- 
mond had the largest votes — the former for the eastern and middle, and 
the latter for the western States. 

High Price for Strawberries. — ^The editor of the Gardeners' 
Monthly says that he made a journey of three thousand miles, and saw 
only one place where the hill system and constant clipping of runners was 
practiced in perfection — at Knox's, at Pittsburgh. The result was that 
while all through the region visited, strawberries sold at only about four 
dollars per bushel, Knox obtained as high as twelve dollars for his. The 
Jucundas were often large enough for twenty-five to fill a quart These sold 
for one dollar a quart. The Fillmore and Agriculturist wer« nearly as fine. 

Pi^AR Blight. — Quin, in his " Pear Culture," says that out ot twenty-nine 
case» of fire blight, (fourteen of which proved fatal,) there were 16 Glout 
Morceau, 4 Flemish Beauty, 4 Winkfield, 3 Belle Lucrative, arid 2 Louise 
Bonne Jersey. This is additional proof of the liability of the Glout 
Morceau to the disease. He finds the old remedy best, oi very promptly 
cutting off some distance below the disease, and burning the limbs — and 
re-grafiing if cut very low down. Others have practiced successfully cut- 
ting down within a foot or two of the ground, and allowing a new low head 
to spring up from the stump. 

Fruit in Ohio. — The Report of the Horticultural Society of Ohio says 
that the apple crop of the State in 1867, was 9,400,000 bushels — which, at 
50 cents per bushel, would be more than four and a half million dollars. 
The peach crop was estimated at 1,400,000 bushels, worth more than three 
and a half millions. 

Sound Advice. — A. M. Purdy writes to the Rural New-Yorker, that 
no one must expect his strawberry plantation to pay on the "slip*shod'* 
plan. " Don't wait till you see ihe weeds growing before you start the hoe 
or cultivator. Remember, you can go .over a plantation four times, if done 
in season, where you can once if it gets weedy and surface-stiff." 

Black Knot on Cherry Trees. — A correspondent of the New- 
England Farmer says he has tested the old well-tried remedy of excision for 
thirteen years, ^nd the trees continue* handsome and vigorous, and bear 
abundantly every year, while all around him they are spoiled by the black 

4i 
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knot He cuts the bramch off as s9on ai it is affected, and if the limb is too 
hurge, the knot is shaved off clean. We have porsued this course for twenty- 
five years on the plum, and have been equally successful. The remedy is 
perfectly simple^ very easy, and requires but little labor. AU that is neces* 
sary is prompt attention at all times. 

Deep Planting. — The editor of the Gardener's Monthly says that 
** too deep " planting kills ninety-nine hundredths of all the strawberries 
that die in the year from transplanting. 

Fruft and Drink. — P. J. Quin says in his new work on Pear Culture: 
*' If the time should ever come that one-half the amount now spent for 
alcoholic decoctions should go for choi<^e fruit, what a diflerenrce there 
would be in the homes of many of our poorer classes, now rendered almost 
desolate by the use of intoxicattng drinks !** 

CuRCULio. — An acquaintance asked how we obtained uniformly such 
freavy crops of plums. We informed him of the manner of sti*etchrag 
sheets, driving a spike into each tree to pound on, and jarring down the 
msects for thumb-and-finger killing. ^* Ah ! but he had tried this way.'' 
•• What r every morning, regularly .>" " Yes — quite a nuihber of times— 
nearly every morning.'* He, however, admitted that sometimes he omitted 
it for two or three days ; and, on further questioning, it was found that be 
had performed the operation only '*seven times — he was not quite sure,— 
perhaps it was six times." This' is the way that the* remedy proves a 
failure. Instead of tr3ring it at least once a day^* (twice- a day wh«n the 
insects are abundant,) without a single hUermission, till the last insect is 
killed, it is done only occasionally or semi-occasionally. One might as 
well omit feeding his horse now and then for two or three days. ** Neighbor 
Snoggs, my excellent old cow has dried up — what do you think is the mat- 
ter ?" •♦ Do you milk her regularly ?" *• Oh. yes— or at least mostly so. I 
milked her yesterday, — and last Monday, — and, I believe, once the week 
before, but I*m not sure." This is the way in which many do their work 
on fruit trees, and wonder why they have such poor luck — and believe 
<>* these vatlnted remedies are humbugs." 

Propaoattng Blackberries. — Purdy & Johnston's Small-Fruit Recor- 
der gives compactly the following directions from their extensive practice : 
** Cut the roots of t>taekberries up in the faM ; pack away in sand, and sow 
in shallow drills in the spring, like peas — scattering over the surface a litde 
coarse manure." 

Capricious Markets.-^A cuitivator in Western New- York lately sent 
several half-barrels of selected Bartletts to his commission agent in New- 
York City, ahd although the mailcet was overstockied, they sold for sii^ 
seven and nine dollars per half-barrel. Others contained very fine selected 
specimens of Doyenne Boussoek, which Vnany would regard as decidedly 
superior to Bartletts, smd they could not be sold for more than three dolt 
lars and a halfl So much for a fruit being popular and welV known. Some 
of bur readers may not have heard of the gentleman in the western part 
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of tft)s State, iffhbt ^*^ ^he palmy days of the Virgalieu, marked his barrels, 
(all containing si^ecimens of uniform quality,) a part with the well known 
Mrae of "Yirgalien/' and a psirt with the more approved name of 
"Doyenne." The former sold at nfn€5 dollars per barrel, the latter for 
only five. 

SfttECTiNG AND Assorting FruiI*.— The truth cstnnot be too strongly 
impressed oti fruit-raiser^, that on nothing does success in marketing more 
depend thain on selectmg good specinltens Only. The wOrk should be 
commcrtced by thinning on the trees, while the young fruit is yet small, 
and its impof tandft should not be lost sight of at any subsequent period. 
CaOds have occuft^ where owners, in theit eagefness to sell everything, 
have put a few poor specimens in a barrel of fine market pears, and thesd 
poor ones b^tve apoiicd the sale of the whole. Very fine pears are often 
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soid at twenty-iive or fifty cents apiece ; on the other hand, at few bad 
ones will so reduce the market va^ae of the rest as to cost the oWif^r not 
less than twenty-five or fifty cents each. The editor of the Horticnlturist 
8.2y8 that a peach«grower, having discovered that his men brought in many 
poor peachesj bad them assorted carefully before shipping, and forty bas^ 
kets of GtrlKngs taken out of every hundred. The sixty good ones were 
then sold for $1.25 per basket^ bringing $75. Th6 unassorted ones would 
bring only sixty cents per basket, or $60 for the whole, while the freight 
on the forty baskets of poor ones, mixed with the good, wouM have greatly 
increased the freight and expenses. 

CuLTiVATiNC? Pear Orchards. — Randolph Peters of Wilmington, 
Del., writes to Tilton's Journal of Horticulture that he has ah orchard of 
sixteen, thousand pear trees^ half standards and half dwarfe, four, five and' 
six years old. The Barttetts and Belle Locratrves are producing from 
Jialf a peck up to a bushel per tree. ' A few were left without cultivation. 
These have not done half so well as the others, and the fruit averages 
only one'third size on these. He has scarcely lost a tree by fire blight 
in alL 

pRQTKcriNG THE TRUNKS OF Pear Trees. — Orchardists are fen^iliar 
with the disease that aftects the bark on tire bare trunks of standard pear 
tVees^ particularly at the south and west, where thete is so much hot sun 
at mid-day. The Northwestern Farmer states that a fruit-grower hais for 
several years protected his.ti'ees against the hot suii by adjusting a board 
to shield them from the two o'clock ray% with entire success-padding that 
" since be has tried it, he has kMt no nM>re trees^ the bark on that side 
remainrng as smooth and as soft as on any other part of the tree." 

Canieer W<»tMS.-^Rebert Mamthtg of Salem, Mass., gives th^ result 
of his experience and observ^ions on this insect, in Tilton's Journal of 
Korticuhure* Tar applied to a belt of coarse paper or cloth, placed 
around the tree, does well at firsts bttt soon forms a crnst, especially on 
^ cool nights, over which the worms pass. Mixed with oil, the tar is better, 
but the difilcolty is not removed. Cheap printer's ink is still better. All 
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need frequent renewal, all harden by cold, and the surface must be often 
stirred with a brush. A large string around the lower edge prevents the 
tar from running down on the bark. Troughs made of tin, lead, &c, to 
hold the tar or oil, are l>etter but more costly. If the insects are already 
in the tree, they may l^e jarred down, or brought down by throwing sand 
among them, and when down they are eaten in great numbers by young 
ducks, who, after gorging themselves with the worms, lie down to 
digest them, and in a quarter of an hour are ready to begin again. This 
insect is making great progress in some parts of the country, and we have 
latterly observed many of the fine orchards in Western New- York, between 
Geneva and Canandaigua,. stripped of their leaves. They spread slowly 
but surely, unless checked. 

Registering Young Orchards. — Do not trust to memory or to perish- 
able labels, to know how many trees or rows of Baldwins you set on this side, 
or hoM^ many of Greenings on that side of the orchard, or what kinds are 
placed in the different parts of the fruit -garden. Register every tree care- 
fully and accurately— first in a memorandum book, or on a slip of paper, 
to be copied afterwards into your account book or some other book which 
you will always readily have at hand ; or, better, have a blank book ex- 
pressly for a Garden and Orchard Record^ where the place of every tree is 
noted, as well as your other plantings and experiments. Then, when the 
young trees begin to bear, you need not call in all your neighbors to ask them 
the name of this apple and that pear, with a very fair chance of half being 
named wrong, and endless confusion in sorts as a consequence. 

Grafts. — Cut these in autumn if you have a good place to pack them. 
They have more vigor in spring than if exposed to all the cold of any 
severe winter — this is especially the case with plums, pears and cherries. 
Pack them in boxes of damp, not wet, moss ; or in small boxes of damp, 
not wet, sawdust — large boxes of sawdust will heat Mark every sort 
carefully and plainly. Another good way to keep scions through winter 
is to place them snugly in a box till it is more than half full ; next nail in 
two or three cross-pieces to hold them, and then bury the box inverted 
with several inches of earth over it, on a dry spot or knoll. They will thus 
be kept from contact with the wet earth, and will receive enough moisture 
from below to keep them fresh and plump. Cuttings of currants, grapes, 
quinces-, gooseberries, &c., are to be taken off soon, and they may be kept 
till early spring in the same way as grafts, or they may be $et out at once, 
pressing' the earth compactly against them, and covering well till spring 
with manure, litter, leaves or evergreen boughs. 

Strawberries are injured in winter by severe winds, and by thd suc- 
cessive heaving of freezing and thawing. They will always start earlier 
and fresher when covered. Sometimes snow will be an ample protection, 
but it must not be relied on. A thin coating of straw, evergreen l>oughs 
or even cornstalks, will shield and protect the surface of the ground, but 
it should not be applied till winter is close at hand, and after the ground 
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frozen hard is not too late. Do not forget to loosen up this mulching very 
early the next spring, and stir and mellow the soil. 

Hardy Grapes — Which are pruned in autumn, should be laid dowif 
after the operation, as much cutting away always renders any plant more, 
easily injured by frost When it happens that the succeeding winter is 
-quite severe, the vines will not only grow and bear better the following 
summer, but the crop will usually ripen several days earlier than if left 
fully exposed on the- trellis to the winter's cold. 

Keeping Fruits — The following rules for keeping fruits are from the 
proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society of England : 

1. As the flavor of fruit is so easily affected by heterogeneous odors, it 
is highly desirable that the apple and pear rooms should be distinct 

2. The walls and tlie floor should be annually washed with a solution of 
quicklime. 

3. The room should be perfectly dry, kept at as uniform a temperature 
as practicable, and be well ventilated, but there should not be a thorough' 
draught 

4. The utmost care should be taken in gathering the fruit, which should 
be handled as little as possible. 

5. For present use, the fruit should be well ripened ; but if for long 
keeping, it is better, especially with pears, that it should not have 
arrived at complete maturity. This point, however, requires considerable 
judgment. 

6. No imperfect fruit should be stored with that which is sound, and 
every more or less decayed specimen should be immediately removed. 

7. If plaQed on shelves, the fruit should not lie more than two deep, and 
no straw should be used. 

Planting Black-Cap Raspberries. — A. M. Purdy of Palmyra, N. Y., 
whose experience is not excelled in raspberry culture, says'he prefers to 
set raspberries, as well as gooseberries and currants, in autumn, and then 
throw a shovelful of coarse litter over or around each plant to prevent 
heaving by frost The plants become settled in their places by spring, and 
receiving the early rains make a full growth the first season. In this way 
also the planter escapes the crowd of spring work which generally results 
from leaving all the planting till spring, and which is apt to make hurr^'ing 
and superficial work. New raspberry plants,, within a year old, are greatly 
preferred to two-year olds, which are of little value. 

Killing Insects. — The fruit-growers of Vineland have taken the busi- 
ness of killing destructive insects into their own hands, and among those 
who have competed for the premiums offered for killing the greatest num- 
ber of curculios, we observe, from the reported results, that one man 
killed 4,400 ; another, 2,270; a third, 1,300 ; while no others came up to 
lyOOO. The total was over 9,000. We think this a very moderate number for 
so extensive a fruit neighborhood, but they have made up on the rose^bugs, m^ 
one owner having slain nearly 30,000, another 22,000, making in all over Q 
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100,000. This b the deht way to take hold of these (lq>redators. A lew 
active, perscTeiing men will do more than all the birds, repcllme nastmnU, 
ftc, that Mie whole countrs^ can afftfrd. 

- Select Stuawbirbies. — Charles Downing, in tte last edition of hit 
work on Fruit, published in 1869, after describing 250 varieties of the straw- 
berry, gives (he Tollowing s«1ccl list of sorts which have proved satis&ctorj 
within his own eK|<erience ; Agriculturist, Cliarles Downing, Etawner*! 
Prolific French, Green Prolific, Hovey's Seedling, Jutonda, Longwortli's 
Prolific Napoleon III, Koyal Hautbois, Trioraphe de Gand, Wilson's 
Albany. 

Moles. — Th« Small Frail Recorder informs one of its reader9,whohu 
been troubled with moles working among his small fruits, that the nse of 
strydHiine, mixed with white sngar, and dropped into their burrows through 
Btnall holes made with a quill, has been found by trial to be eSleclttal is 
■* fixing " them. 

EaklV Stkaw berries.— The foflowing method has been successfidly 
tried in some places : Cover a good, well managed, clean bed nf strax- 
berries, the runners of which have been kept of!^ so as to form large 
vigorous stools, with dry forest leaves early m winter, three or four incha 
thick. Remove these leaves in February in (he Middle Stales, and in 
March in the North, and place over the plants a frame with sash. Bank 
the fidei with leaves, and cover the lash in severe weather. The planb 
will start early, and give ripe lituit at the usual blooming time. Airingand 
water must not be neglected. 
Mice Rbpellers. — Generally a smooth, compact mound of mellow 
earth, free from grass, and made a foot high, 
late in autumn, is best But sometimea a toB 
of sheet -irOn 01 sheet tin is most convcRieni. 
Sheet tin is best, and will rust less than iron, 
unless the latter is wrell coated with gas tar, 
Koofing tin, fourteen by twenty inclies, wifl 
make to each sheet four 




protectors, seven incbel 

high and three itkches in 

diameter, costing ahoot 

five cents each. They 

last many years. They 

may be applied >Aer 

some snow has fallen, ' 

Fit, S], with « Knle pressure and ~~ rif. M. 

turning about Pig. 8; represent* one of (bme praitect«^ md Sg. H 

several nested together. 

Pears for Kansas.— The Kansas Slate Bor^attnral Society, asre- 
1 ported in the Western Rural, recommends the following pears for cutrivi- jl | 
Q (ion in that State : Bartletl, as best ; Sechel, Flemish Beauty, While [) 

^e^^ ^ =^Z>^ 
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Doy^tine and Howell, as next in value; and Doyenne d'Ete, HoWeU, 
Eslster Beurre and Sheldon for farther trial. For dwarfs, they put Belle 
Lucrative and Lonise Bonne of Jersey first; next, Tyson, Swan's Orange 
or Onondaga, Beurre Diel and Duchess d'Anj^ouleme. Rostiezer and 
Glout Morcean are recommended for farther trial. 

ToMAToes-^TiME OF Rn»EN!NG. — Petct HendcTson of Bergen, K. J., 
gives, in the American Agriculturist, a statement of his experiments with 
tWenty>ftve of the varieties of the tomato found in cuHi vation. He treated 
tliem all alikei traitsj^anting three times as they advanced in growth. His 
observations brought him to the cpnclusion that the extreme point of 
earliness was reached some years ago ; that the only improvement now 
to be made must be in size, smoothness or solidity ; that the difference in 
the time of maturity, of alt the different kinds, does not exceed ten dai^at 
the farthefist ; that while the ffurt may ripen in Georgia in May, in Virginia 
in June, in Delaware in July, and in New- Jersey in Aiiguist, a certaiik 
amonnt of heat is required to do the work. 

Tin Labels for Trees.— After many years' trial, we find nothing s6 
cheap, srnipte, convenient and durable as strips of sheet tin for permanent 
labels on bearing fruit trees. They may be seven or eight inches long, ail 
inch or so wide at the larger citdf and tapering nearly to a point at the 
other. Neither the breadth nor the length recfuires accuracy. They ar« 
cut out of scrap tin, and may be made at the rate of a dollar per thousand, 
or at a less cost. To write the name, lay the label on a table or board, 
and make the letters with the point of an awl or of a file ground to a sharp 
point, pressing firmly while writing. Each label is placed on the iid6 
limlb of the tree, by bending the smaller end once or once and a half around 
it The work, is then done — in less time than the reader has occupied in 

reading these directions)* 
Nothing further is neces- 
sary for many years. The 
point used for writing the 
letters scrapes away the 
Fig. %i.'~Labil/or Tnts. tin coating, and admits 

the moisture of rain to the iron, rusting it and rendering the letters coii« 
spieitous. As the limb increases in size, the tin yields to the pressure, 
and never cuts the bark, and is at the same time stiff enough to hold on 
and prevent the label being moved by the wind, which so often defaces 
and weytrs out other labels. Out of some hundreds made and put on 
trees abottt eight years ago, all are now distinctly legible and in their places* 
and most of them appear likely to last at least eig^t or ten year» more. 
The cut (fig. $7) is an accurate representation of one of these old labels* 

Corn Fodder for Mulching. — In the proceedings of the Mont* 
gonoery County Horticultural Society of Ohio, puldished in the Gardener's 
^ Monthly, J. H. W. Mumma gave a statement of his mode of protecting 
I plants for winter, by means of cut fodder. After trying many substances. 
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I square-edged chittl ' 



be prefers this. A machine both Cui> Ihe Malki and grind* iheraJiK, 
Being uied (bi hii domeilic animali, he easily obtains any desired quaalilr 
for winter mulching. He appliei it after It is throirn oui of Ibe sUlli. It 
is also used for (lower beds in summer. One great advantage is that 1 
free fconi all foul seeds. A double handful ji applied Co each hill ofsli 
berries, so as nearly to covet it. It is lelt on in ipiing, and tbe plwU 
grow up through it, and the fruit stalks rest on the mulch. 

Pruning Chiubls. — A well managed orchard has the crooked di 
supernumerary branches mnoveij before they become large, and at 
aymmetitcal head formed while the tree is comparatively ■inall. .Sodi 
branches may be easily and quickly cut off, while the operator is standini 
on the ground, by means of a suitable pruning chisel 01 
The form of the head may l>e seen to better advantage from the giound, 
and a cutubtuui ladder is not required. A chisel is better than a 
saw for such small limbs, worlcing more rapidly, making a si 
cut, and preventing the annoying bending of the limb uadei the prcuoR 
of Ihe saw. 

There are some objections to the coron 
square cut is more dillicult to make, and 
it often tears the bark. But if the edge is 
ground on the corner of a grindstone, as 
shown by fig. 88, or if the smith makes 
it in that shape, it cuts on both sides uf the 
branch, pressing the opposite parts lo- 
gelher, and makes a smooth, clear, cut. 
It will also cut more easily by means of 
Ihe sawing motion at the edge. With such 
a chisel, having a iiandle four or five feet 
long, and with a mallet to strike the 
lower end, a limb an inch or more in 
diameter is quickly taken ofT. . 

Another form is shown by fig. 89, where 
a piece of good saw jilale or hoe blade is 
cut in the form represented, and screwed 
on the dat end of the long handle, which 
is used in Ihe way just described. 

A third mode of construction is shown 
in fig. 90, where the object is t 

The steel blade is made with but one long cutting edge ; and after Ihiiii 
secured to the handle, a smooth steel rod is screwed to the lefk side, so 
to bring Ihe blade up against Ihe limb, as it is thrust upward. 

unscrewing the steel rod, Ihe blade is easily ground on a conun 
grindstone. 




Fig. eg. 
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ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS— Their Cultivation* 



FLORICULTURE has taken rapid slrides in the pasl ten yeata. Tlie 
llorials ur Europe and the United Slates have devoted them^lves to 
their trade with praiseworthy etnutation ; each country has striven with the 
other— Germans, French, English and Americans, have all been engaged ir. 
the strife, and lo-day we profit liy their exetlions. Our old-lime garden 
Howets are utterly eclipsed by the floral belles of the season ! Compare 
the Alter J, Baltams, Stxtt. Piiiii, Pelunia!,etc.. which amateur florists noir 
cultivate, with ihOHe we raised in our cblldiiood and ihe-great improvement 
in each and all is seen at a glance. 

The Camellia- Flaaitred Balsam, (Rg. 91,) is a rival to its statuesque 
namesake. ManyoritsHowersaieaspure- _ |. 

\y red and white and as many petalled J^ 

asthe lovely Camellia. Itisagtossfeeder, '.^E 



Fi(. ^i.^Caitirllia-Flraitrtd Baliam. Fig. ^i.—Baliam—Siiiflr-Sltiit. 

requiring the richest of soils to bloom in perreclion. The plants appear to 
better advantage if transplanted nearly a foot and a half apart, and tied 10 
stakes. The side branches shonld be nipped off lo make a perfectly shaped 
plant. When the buds are formed, water twice 3 week with manu 

VicK of RochcMci, Ibr ilie cuta conuinEd in Ibb inicle. 



I'i! 

horse manure is ihe best for Ihis purpose, bul failing to procure that, one 
tablespoon rill of guano mixed into one gallon of (epid water will prore i 
good aubslilutc. Ten different colored flowers are found among this speda 
of Annuals. If desired fur in-door plants, theseedacan be sown lite in 
July, and at Christmas (heir gorgcoiu flowers will l>e in perfection. TTwr 
are not ranked among green-house plants, but they are very fine for win- 
dow gardening. They can be trained to bloom as a. single stem, (fi^ 
9*,) with three branches, or with five, or leA to wander at their on 
sweet will. 



^•t- Vi-~i>ilfkiiumiK Hybridum Krrmm. Tig. g^~tmitttrm Triimritr 

Dtlphittium Br PtTinnial Larkspiir,'a^ plant well worthyoT the atti 
of all amateur gardeners. It is a hardy species, will stand our coldest 
northern winters unpt'ocected, and its perfect shades of blue, so rarely foun^ 
tmong desirable flowers, render it an unrivaled addition to bouqaea. 
vases and baskets of flowers. 

Delphinium Hybridum Ninmm, (fig. 93,) U, as itf name Indicates 
of the recent results of the florist's cue. and its flowers are rarely double 
and beautiful. The plants will often attain a growth of two feel in belght, 
and are one mass of brilliant blue, purple or white tints. They will bloom 
well in any soil, but. like most other flowers, fully repay the Care of tlK 
cultivator, and delight in a rich, loamy soil 

Lav^Ura Triimstris, (fig, 94,) is no novelty, but one of the flowers of oat 

childhood, and (hough it may be considered an old fog)' among plants, we 

1 cherish it tenderly for Ihe sacred associations which hang around ic 

k striped chalices. It is a hardy annual, once obtained, never lost, 

J springs yearly from self-sown seed*, and its clusters of flowers are 
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read; to jour hand (br an effective back-ground Tot a large vase. There i 
a while variety which is aJso a joy lo us. Theae planU require no care, 
aie constant bloomers from late in June until King Frost cats them down, 
and a paper of seeds costs but live cents. 

The Dauble Pertulaca, or Pmiulaca Rase as it is somelimes called, from 
ilscloscresemblance tothequeenof llowetB.is a "novelty " of some years, 
bttt its claims upon our notice increase yearly. It is a great addition to 
iitr^ farttrre. Its blossoms equal the single varieties in brilliancy of 
coloring, but are very double, and the leaves are gathered closely together. 
It is seen in yellow, scarlet, while, orange, crimson, rose, and all these 

colors striped with while. 

Like alt double flowers, 

its name; single flowers 
will creep in unbidden; 
these can be uprooted as 
soon as the first Howtt 
appears, yet it is well to 
leave 1 few plants for seed, 
 as the double i 
produce but very few 
seeds, but they a 
to be relied on for double 
flowers, as plants, like 
men,are apt to degen 

Phactlia Catigisla, (^. 
95.) is a curious plant, of 
a bright azure hue. It is 
a hardy annual, easily cul- 
tivated, and those who 
have a preference for blue 
flowers will be much 
pleased with it. It is not 
Fig. fi.—PhaciUx Ccngtiia. a profuse bloomer, 

Petum'tuKie classed in Bliss' Catalogue as half-hardy perennials, though 
most of our readers cultivate them fs annuals, as they are quite tender. 
Thirty years or more ago the first small, single, deep purple Petunia was 
oflersd by Brcck of Boston, as a great " novelty." A father who delighted 
in ail rarities in the floral tine, obtained a small packet of s< ' 
though but a little child, I well remember his delight when the first 
bright consummate flower bloomed. How he would have glor 
a bed of Petunias like the group we annex I But many years ago he 
was called up higher, where flowers never fade. Buchanan's Hybrids, 
(fig, 96,) are beautifully Hotched and marbled with rose, crimson, and all j 
shades of purple, and the velvety texture of the leaves is unequaHed by (j 
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any (lower which growi. It is a plant of the easiett culture — any novict 
in gaidening can grow it, 
It saccccda well as an in- 
door plant, and is desirable 
for window gardening, often 
blooming all winter with but 



highly esleenied, can be du- 
plicated in this manner, as 
they do not seed readily. 

Thii flower is very effec- 
tive IS a lawn bedder, an 
■howa well when planted i 
initials of very large si2< 
or in crescents, stars, i 
circles. It sows itself— i 
least the single kinds — an 
perpetuates the bed fi-oid 

German Ten Week Stocit, 
(fie- 97.) are great favorites 
Fif. 96.— C™*/ a/Pitunuu. with us, their spicy fragrance 

rendering them fat Buperior 
to any flower we have men- 
tioned. Ttiey are unequal- 
ed as a garden favorite. 
ire indebted to the German 
florists for vast impn 
ments in this line of flowers^ 
Some of the varieties are 1 
ed Hyadnlh Flowered, and 
they are decided rivals of that 
to-famed bulb. The flowers 
are more douUe tluu (hose of 
the rarest Kyadnth thai eve 
bloomed,and their fragranc 
is as delightful. No garden 
is complete without them. 
Thev Uossom in the bright- 
est colors, and the purest 

ig „.-ia,r*«™mVC"™- Tf W"* "'"'" ""* cfe*™'"' yello" J 
si«k. titit* are frequent. They A 
Q bloominuchfinerifweeklytreatedtoadoseofliquidmaniire,andtheydelight (J 
@CI^=^ ■- =^3® 
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f in irich loamy soil, in nhich their Ilbtous roots can easily expand. We Id 
Ihe Stocks in all their branches, and heartily lecommend Iheir cullivalic 
There is a decided de- 
I mand at the present time 
for climbing or running 
plants for vases and hang- 
ing baskets. The fashion 
of the times demands these 
tasteful adjuncts to every 
or country house ; 
! will present a few 
lies worthy of cul- 



•ilumia Cirrhom, (fig. 
is a desirable climber, 
either tor baskets, irellis 



,rpyr 






t presents. 

n Fringe ; its foliage is 
very graceful, and it will 
often grow fifteen feet in a 

jn. It is a Uennial Fig- 'fi.—Adlumi^ Cirrluia. 

is found in quaint country gardens, where it has propagated itself for 

years, and thrown its spiral 



arms lovingly ai 
green evergreens, makin; 
charming contrast with 
s of bright ei 



ledark 



light t 



raid hue 



Itis 






of culture in every garden, 

Ifiimea Hediracia Superba, 
(fig. 99.) is " recent "novelty," 
sometimes called Ivy-leaved 
Ipomea, from the form of it 



delici 



leave 



It, 



;t high, is a tender annual, 
and its bright blue flowers 
margined with while bloom in 
great profusion. It is desi- 



everywhere for their exquisite fl ^ 
r beauty by any climber which ( ) 

-*=© 
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I the dorian' cUalagun aSbni It grows to perfection in a rich loamy toil, 
well watered with manare or guano. All tbete ipecies of CodtoIviiIus : 
are desirable for in-door decorations. 1 

Caniiaiftrmum or BailaoH yitu, isaveryomamcnial climber, bcaaliliillar 
Tasea or hanging baskets, it grows four reetinheight, and its seed vesselfuc 
inflated like a lalloon— hence its name— when Hie seeds ripen the capsnlt 
Its with aslighl report. lis foliage is pretty, and though a tropical plam, 
it is deaitablein every collection of flowers. It requites aaandy soil, and i 
Kheltered silualion from chilling winds, but deljghta in all the sunlight ilcu j 

Last, butnollcast, upon our list comes the Trnptfolums, (lig, 100,) themmt \ 
profuse flowered and easily cultivated ofall climbers. Their colors ue ua- \ 
surpassed, and the flovnrs, ' 
amid the rich, dark foliigt 
of the leaves, look like 1 
tninialute tropical l"rds, [ 
I'here are many vatittia | 
oflhisspecies. B.K.BIi» : 
offers no leasllian fourlRD I 
diflerent colors, all vieine 
with each other for oor 
favor. Many of them "rill | 
bloom through the wintei ' 
months, so that they are 
unequalcd for windowgai- < 
dens. They grow readili i 
from seed, but in July or 
August will root rapidly ' 
\ from cuttings. No pUxl 
' is more easily pro]>agal(d. 
 and none more fully repass 
the cultivation bcsioacd 
Fl(. IDS.— TV</»»ftiiw LtbbUiatm^ Upon it. For vases, veian. 

dahs or summer-houses, no vine can compete with it. It does not require 
ch soil, but desires a gravelly loam. To make oura bloom in pcrfeclioo 
we lake the trodden soil of tlie highways — mixed with sand and gravel— 
' our plants are always the admiralionof the pa«er by. As a bedding- 
plant the Tropieolum is very eSeclive — the shoots should be ^slcnd 
down with hair pins and not left to straggle. 

Memordiia Baltaminaer Balsam Appti, is of the gourd family ; the leird 
are of a woolly texture, the flowera of golden hue ; the fruit when ripe 
bursts at the touch, with a slight report, and disclosei a brilliant chcnj 
pod. It is decidedly ornmental, and is much cultivated at the southwest, 
whence we porcured'our seeds. ' It will climb ten feet in one season, butit 
1^ a.half-hardy annual. It will sow itself like Morning Glories, and'spring , . 
J up from year to year — is a native of the East India. 



Lopkesptrmum Scandau, (fig. toi,) ii  TCiy beaulifut h>ir-hardy perni' 



:T 



& Urtd.whoinltodiiced Fig- »*.-LUinm A^r^tum. , 

J this Tare plant into that C0QntT7, says: "If ever aflowermerited the title ' 
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of glorioua, it ii thti, whether we r^wrd iti 

atrangement oC color." 
The blosxoms ire Ihnn eight to twelve fnches in diameter ; thcf poswu 

»ix ivory'«hite pelalt thiclily bcdevred with chocolate ciimson drops, and 
a golden ray extendi through the cen- 
tre ofeach petal. It bloarassplendidlj 
in pota, in a light sandy loam — (table 
DianuTe i* death tn it, but fibrow 
loam and peat, with a good miinire 
orsand,i»a desirableconapost. The 
plant* should be tied to stakes, a 
they are liable to be broken doiim by 
^ wind and drenching showers. If 
planted where they are protected from 
the noon-day nun, the flowen will 
remain perfect much longer, but if 
[daced in loo damp a soil, the bulbi 
, will decay. They have been made, 
by proper culture, to grow eight feet 
high, and produce from twenty to 
thirty blossoma upon one stalk. 
^ Cinavlvuiut Tricolirr. — Fewannuab 

Fig. «3.-£:™..AWi« Tri^^„r. ,„ more desirable than the various ' 

species fA Convolvulus. They are very beautiful either iu beds cut imo 

the turf, or in mixed bor- 
ders. The CoiivolTulia 

THibIbt, (fig. 103.) is an 

eB|>ecia11y tine variety, of 

a rich purple hue, with a 

pure white centre. It is 

a halfhardy annual and in 

some sections of the Uni- 
ted Slates will aow itself 

as readily as the Petunia, 
i thus give a brilliant 
wet-bed with only the 

trouble of thinning out the 

plants. It is ofa trailing 

habit, and a (eir plants 



II till a bed s 



: feet ii 



Ihiiarf Nailuriiiat — 

(fig. 104.) — There are no 

, annuals in all the florists' 

A catalogues which have 

©==*- 
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' improved BO much under hybrid cullivition m the above named Tariety, 
They rank now villi Ihc Verliena and Geranium ; their rich colored and 
beaulifuily spotted flowers making them desir^lc in all gardens. They 
thrive in common garden soil, and blossom more freely if sand and Gne 
gravel are niiied with the loam. Their colors are chielly scarlet, spottei! 



Fif. 106.— ^naitJlii. » fe* daya, will not lo 

their leaves, and will bloom all winteT. An^llis Marmora Dell' Etna 
of a bright red ; Napoleon III is a rich maroon. 

z:^ T -«*=® 
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(fig. 1*7.)— Tfcil 6« j 
flower it of bnlU 
huo, crimson, jtUM 
and whilr.uidmilia 
» fine displij  
border* or liMxatd I 
beds. It IS abi^ 
annua), gr(>B) ott I 
Toot taigli, andiidti' 

also often gio«> > ; 
 lawn plHt,biiin- ' 
quitCH much toiM 
to produce it* bet 
effect. Plants ahodd^ 
beMtciglitemincbi , 
apart. It tbtirta ii 
I cominon garden s>A 
[ but its Uoweis at ' 
finer if watered wil 
liqaid nianurc, i^ 
this applies to all a- 
nuals and petenniik 
C/ar/ha lutighfi- 
jtei.— (fig.lo8.)-1'l* 
ClBikia is an old 
(avorile.butodiieii 
has undetgom sow 

' derllte'Skill''u'>>^l 
oflliefluriHts. 

The spi;cie9»l™«j 
named is of a w* I 
crimson^ and the P*" i 
talsofftsfloncra"" 

 notasdeeplysein'*'' 
as the older vaw | 
ties. It is a M I 
annual, and wilt™ | 
new double while* 1 
riety, malies "F* \ 
able additions too* I 
gardens. Ilwili»'*l 

Fl,. ,^-ClarklaInUfrif^->U. itself if th« B*«ill»*f 

are left on the stems, and will Jlower eatly the ensuii^ season. j 

^C^- —- -^ 
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EyriiiHUm Ptroffshianum^ (fig. log.) is a very showy orange.doirered 
innusd. brought from Pateatine. There ia no other flower possessed of 
iamc color, and though it l> not a graceful plan, if it is grown fn thick 
its it makes  line dIfipTay, and is a beautiful conti-ast to the Del- 
.phinium. In bouquets and vases its color is very effective. There is 
another variety, brought rrom Arkansas, of a pale sulphur yeltow. These 
plants grow eighteen inches in height. 



Fig. io^—E<yiimimt. Fig. 110.— Gllia Triailrr. 

I Trice/Bt^iRg. no.) — This is * hardy annual from California, and 
will UaoiD in any soil It is white, purple and lilac, of delicate fontt, and 
especially pretty in small bouqubls. It blossoms finely in pots, and w" 
reward the amateur gardener if it is traosplanted early in the season 31 
cultivated u a pot plant. There ia a pure while variety, which blooms 
profusely, and is very useful as a bedding-out plant Its delicate foliage 
adds much to its beauty. 

We wish that every dweller among ilocks and herds could understand 

how much pure delight is to be obtair.ed by an investment of a few dull 

in seeds, plants and bulbs. Many more daughters would remain ci 

tentcdly at home if allowed to beautify their surroundings, and many m 

1 sons would not forsake the ways their fathers have trod if their lu 

} fbr the beauliliil were allowed lull play. We know a young firmer, bred ( 
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among New- Hampshire's granite hills, who yearly invests ^5 or $6 in 
flower seeds and bulbs, and makes the little brown house of his parents a 
bower of beauty. His father sniffii and groans a little — ** boys did not 
care for sich truck in his days "^but he throws no decided obstacle in his 
son's garden, so the flowers bloom sweetly, and nightly, after the cows are. 
milked, the work done ; the toil browned son weeds and hoes, stakes and 
trains, and in the autumn at cattle shows and camp meeting his jolly face 
is always seen aglow with pride and pleasure as the huge bouquets he 
has gathered and tastefully arranged, are praised and admired by the rustic 
belles of the adjoining villages. 

The cultivation of plants from seed is a source of great pleasure to the 
amateur gardener — from the little tiny germ springs forth the two little 
leaves, then the stem and buds, and lastly the brilliant flower. The care 
bestowed upon such plants enhances their value to their i>ossessor. A 
garden of , bedding-out plants procured from a florist, cannot furnish half 
the delight which is to be obtained from a well cultivated bed of annuals. 
Try it ye sons and daughters throughout our land, and prdve for yourselves 
the pure joys therein contained. 

" There is a iesaon in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower : 

In every herb on which we tread, 

Are written words which, rightly read, 

WiU lead us from earth's fragrant sod. 

To hope and holiness in God." 
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HOUSEKEEPING ECONOMY. 



By a Young Lbarmbr. 




MRS. NOVICE, a young housekeeper, appeared one pleasant after- 
noon at her neighbor Capable's kitchen door, and asked for a long 
promised lesson on. domestic management. 

Mrs. Capable met her with a bright smile. ** I can give only odds and 
ends," she said, '* gleanings from papers,'cook-books, older housekeepers, 
and my own experience. Let us begin here flrst, and go from room to room, 
so that objects before our eyes may suggest the items to our memory.** 

The Kitchen. 

" Our first topic shall be the cook-stove. We have wood to burn ; we 
boil our kettles on the stove, and bake in a brick oven. To-day, Tuesday, 
we iron. In this deep sheet-iron pan, which is set into the top of the 
stove, we put our smoothing-irons to heat ; they are hot much sooner 
when placed so close over the fire, less wood is needed, less space for 
left, less warmth is requsite. With a coal stove you would not* need 
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But a small charcoal furnace, used out of doors or in an open wood-house 
to gvoid danger from the gas, is a great convenience for heating irons and 
boiling the tea-kettle on warm summer afternoons when you want no 
kitchen fire. A hot-water tank and a tin oven for keeping warm food, are 
valuable appendages to a cook-stove. Mine has not the latter, but we 
found a patent cast-iron rack, which is fastened by screws to the stovepipe, 
at a suitable distance above the fire ; it is good for warming plates and 
keeping dinner hot. 

** Lucy is making biscuits. Do not be surprised ; it is no great attain- 
ment for a little girl ; we sell more wheat, and buy occasionally the * self- 
raising flour,' which needs only to be worked up with milk and butter, 
rolled, cut out and baked, to make a first-class biscuit ; or prepared with 
milk, butter and eggs, and cooked in rings, for delicious muffins ; no time 
is required for rising. The moulding-board on which Lucy works does 
not slip about. A <51eat is nailed at one edge on the under side, so that it 
cannot he pushed back upon the table. Our large platters, which are too 
wide to lie upon the pantry shelves, are held nearly upright between them 
by cleats nailed a few inches from the wall ; the platters are slipped in be- 
hind them." 

" When I have unexpected company," said Mrs. Novice, her mind re- 
curring to the quickly made biscuits, ** I never know how to provide the 
table." 

" A housekeeper ought always to keep on hand a supply of well pre- 
pared food for her own family. Private fasting and public feasting induce 
many difficulties. Guests should fare more plainly- and the household 
more comfortably. There ought never to be any sour, heavy or doughy 
bread. Watch rising bread and it need not sour and require soda ; knead 
it thoroughly and it will be fine and white ; bake it instead of burning it, 
and it will not be raw and hollow hearted. .Bread should be baked on the 
Tuesday and Friday of every week ; weekly is too seldom ; the old should 
be sufficient to last till the new has been one day baked. Previous calcu- 
lation of the quantity is necessary to prevent borrowing and perplexity. 
In cold weather you can mould an extra supply of bread if you wish ; after 
forming it into a loaf it can be kept a week in the cellar ; when needed, 
you can make it into biscuits by adding a little shortening and working 
over ; or you can mould it again, let it rise, and bake it for bread. 

" Cream that has stood long and become bitter, makes poor butter ; so 
does that which is skimmed from milk that has been heated to produce 
more cream. Some butter is spoiled by over or under salting. I always 
use an ounce of salt to a pound of butter. Laziness and bad butter are 
near relations. If I want a drink of buttermilk, I prefer to take it separate 
from the butter, and am warned of approaching rancidness whenever I see 
a roll of butter oozing milky drops. 

" With good bread, good butter, and a supply o( fruit, fresh, dried or 
canned, a woman need not tremble when she hears a carriage driving up. 
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In the spring, before apples are gone, I can them for table use ; after cut- 
ting up, I steam them to make them soft, pour over them hot sjrup^of 
sugar and water, and flavor with sliced lemon« Apple jelly is also good. 
I slice, very thin, thirteen apples, < without peeling them,) cover them with 
water, boil and strain them. {By the way, for squeezing jelly bags, we 
use something like a lai^ge nut-cracker, <fig. iii,) two wooden paddlct, 

hinged together with a leather strip ; the bag is 
pressed between them and our hands are not 
burned.) To each pint of apple juice X add a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar ; boil to a jelly 
and add two sliced lemons. Let me here men- 
tion, lest I should forget it, though ft is out of 
place, that currant jelly is much more easily made 
by boiling the strained juice about five mioutes» 
pouring it boiling hot over the sugar rolled fine, 
Fig. xix.-JeUy Squeeztr. ^^ 3ji„^ jju jj^ sugar is dissolved, and Uicn 

poured into moulds. It will be stiff when cold. 

*^ I must tell you how to keep ham through summer, and have it ready 
for sudden emergencies. Cut the whole ham in slices, fry it till nearly 
done, and put it in a jar in layers filled in with lard. A little more cook- 
ing makes it ready for the table at any time. Nice little ways, Mrs. Novice, 
of preparing common dishes, potatoes, hashes, toast, &c., are worth as much 
more than rich material as ingenuity is than abundance." 

After some conversation, Mrs. ^ovice inquired if her friend always 
washed on Mondays. 

*^ Always," answered Mrs. Capable. " If it rains on Monday it is quite 
as likely to rain on Tuesday or Wednesday. We use a wringer and a in- 
volving ck>thes.dryer, and have the clothes ready to sprinkle and fold by 
evening. We do not crowd the business of the first half of the week into 
• the last, which makes Saturday a nuisance in some families." 

" What can be done with stains, mildews, &c.? There are some things 
that hot suds do not benefit." 

"A fresh fruit stain is readily removed by pouring on boiling water, bat 
when a stain is 'set ' by the soap of many washings, it can be taken ootby 
exposure to sun and air a few days, after rubbing the spot with yellow soap 
and wetting it with thick cold starch. If one application does not suc- 
ceed, 'try, try again.' I have heard that mildew can be thus removed: 
Put one-quarter of a pound of chloride of lime in a gallon of cold water; 
let the mixture settle an hour, then drain off the water and soak the injured 
articles in it two hours, wash them and hang them in the sunshine. When 
anything spotted with grease is put into the wash it is well to mark around 
the places with white thread, so that they may not be overlooked and neg' 
lected. I have lately learned an easy way to bleach cotton. I leave the 
unbleached garment in a pan of sour milk for a few days, occasionally 
shaking it well, then wash and boil it and it becomes white." 
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** Wili anything take wheel-grease out of doth ? My only silk dress has 
a frightful spot of it." 

" I win read you this prescription which lies among my scraps. I have 
no doui^ of its efficacy : * Lay the silk on a dean sheet, folded to eig^ht 
thicknesses, rub the greased part with a soft doth dipped in lard, moving 
the silk to a new spot frequently. After a time the wheel grease will 
all be through, leaving only clean lard. Clean this out in the same way by 
rubbing with nice soap and alcohol, using a dean doth to rub with, and 
frequently changing to a new spot on the underlying sheet. Then lay the 
silk on a clean doth and rub dry with a soft cloth. A friend cleaned 
a white Canton crape in this way, and you cannot find the spot where it 
was greased.- " 

Mrs. Novice expressed her thanks for the receipt, and then began to 
look about the room. " You use a skirt-board and bosom-board for 
ironing, I see," she said, "but what is that black board for, hung on a nail 
by the fire?" 

** For a very different purpose. We put it on the kitchen table when 
we cook, ind when we take a kettle from the fire we set it on the black- 
board while mashing potatoes, draining vegetables, &c. It keeps the soot 
off from the taWe." 

"And I observe another convenience, too, if I may speak of it. Those 

bars for drying small articles, (fig. 112,) 

which you can draw out one by one or 

push back against the wall^ out o£ the 

way. There is a rod which runs through 

aU of them, so that they can be turned 

on it. And your pump^ are both in the 

ip:- .— r-f^^t D ^^ • -. 41. kjtchen ; you have paiuted tabljes and 
Fig, it2,^CMA£s Bars a^atnst tk* ., j W .l . 1 .1 1 

fv^u, an Oiled floor tha.t almost keeps dean 

of itself, and opposite windows that make the room so airy atfd ligh^j fuel 
under cover, and ^ door that opens into the wood-house instead of directly 
intd the open air. How comfortable and pleasant everything is !" 




The Cellar. 

It t^as large;, dry, clean and well ventilated. When the ladies descended 
to it by an easy flight of stairs Irom the kitchen, they first obiter ved the 
soap barrel 

** Soap is much softer and 'goes farther' after it has been ipade a year," 
remarked Mj-s. Capable. " One gallon of old soap is worth a gallon and 
a half of new. Sometimes we make cold soap; we boil the grease in 
strong ley, put it hot in the soap barrel, fill it up with cold ley, and leave 
it all to turn to soap at its leisure." 

" There ^ the vinegar cask," she continued. ** I say« many gal- 
lons a year by contributions to it of the odds and ends. The rins- 
ings of molasses jugs when they are washed, th^ juice left from pre- 
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MTTci, are in*unce«. Vinegar ia much ahatper the Mcond year alter 

Mrs. Novice much admired the Zero refrigerator, bat said that she coeld 
t afford 10 have one of her ouro, though ice cuuld be coaveaientlj 
procured. 

"But ice on be kept in the house a greaL while without » refrigerator," 
answered Mrs. (Capable. 
" In a blanket I" 

"For lome (Ime it can ; but I am told it will not melt in less than 1 

:ek in a case made in this manner : Make two woolen bags nearly cqu^ 

size, no matter how coarse, old or laded the material i put ooe inside 

of the other, and fill in the space between them with (eathcrs ; hen'i 

hers are as good as any ; sew the tops together all around, and tie the 

within this double receptacle. When 1 meotiuned this plan to Mr. 

Capable, he said that wool would make a better inlerlining than feachei^ 

and it is as good a non.conductei." 

 Ira. Novice «aid she intended to have a safe made like her friend's— a 
11 wooden cupltoard fitted with shelves, the door to which mainly con- 
sisted oF fine wire netting, which admitted air and excluded flies. She has 
" eady the "swing shel^" fastened by posts to the ceiling instead of the 
flour, which is indispensable to every milk-room. 

The Bed-Room. 
After this Mrs. Capable took her friend to the spate bed-room, where 
she might get some kind of uwful suggestion. The bed was neatly made 
r a sponge mattress. *'Oh, I must tell you about that mattress." ei- 
meilMra. Capable; "it doesvery well for a bed that ia seldom occupied; 
aft and durable, but by constant use becomes damp and unhealthy. 
Those crocheted covers to the pillow cases keep thelta from dust and hide 
them when tumbled and creased. The spread is only a thick sheet, knotted 
with tufis of cindle-wick. I have made several and arranged the knots 
in diffeient patterns. They look well, cost little, and can be washed as 
easily as a common sheet. The t:irls 
made that pasteboard box for comb* 
and brushes before we had a toilet 
bureau for the room, and it is so' con- 
venient and pretty that we have left it 
t yet. It is, you see, flat on the bade 
' and rounded on the bottom and front, 
andcoveredwiHi^cy paper, (fig. 113.) 
A strip of cloth firmly pasted to the 
back and lid, forms a hinge between 
J'l.tti.— Btx/rrCirmii aid Brvtka. the two. I have an old cigar box cov- 
ered with pretty calico and nailed on the inside to the wall fbr clippings 
and all sorts of refuse in my room. It saves me many a tramp from the 1 . 
bedroom to the kitcheft Htove." i 
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" I wish we had our spare chamber furnished, for then my sister could 
stay with me through her vacation ; but I suppose we must wait till we 
can afford it," said the younger lady despondently. - 

'^ If you have a bedstead 'land bedding> you can furnish it at once," 
answered her friend. 

** Oh yes, we have an old-fashioned bed in it now, but there is no bureau, 
no wash stand, no chairs, no wardrobe — nothing. Mother says she tVill 
give me one of her carpets for it when we are ready to fit it up, but I can't 
tell when that will be." 

" Send for the carpet to-day," was the prompt reply, " that is if you are 
willing to offer your guests a xozy, though not a fashionable sleeping place. 
Oh, the bad nights I have spent in some stylish chambers ! I think a 
comfortable bed and pure air eclipse all the upholstery in the world. 
And now I will inform you how to have necessaries without money. That 
little old rocking chair that Freddy broke, can have the broken rockers 
taken 0% becovered and made into a serviceable seat You can have a 
beautiful toilet table by setting a deep box on end, fitting it with shelves 
and draping it with a white cover and curtains all around. There should 
be an opening at one side in the curtains, so that they can be drawn back 
upon the tape that shirs them, and give access to the shelves. Such a 
pretty table as my mother had in the days of our poverty, when I was a 
child I Her walnut and mahogany sets do pot look half so handsome to 
me now ; and yet it was only an old-fa&hioned oval table of grand- 
mother's, with a bit of white Marseilles over a rounding cushion on the 
top, and a full flounce of barred muslin, neatly starched and ironed, 
concealing the slim, awkward legs, and giving' the whole room a clean and 
fresh look." 

*' I will try, my kind adviser, to fit up the room. But what shall I do 
for window curtains? You don't like green paper shades any better 
than I do." ^ 

** -White holland costs but a few shillings a yard, and keeps clean indefi- , 
nitely. It can be nailed to the window head, rolled up by hand and held 
in place by home-made cord and* tassels if you cannot purchase * fixings.' 
Perhaps two of Freddy's out-grown baby frocks would mak6 a prettier 

curtain, shirred at the top, parting each way 
and looped back with ties of ribbon." 

** There— we forgot the wash stand I Surely 
that article cannot be improvised." 

** Oh, yes — ^ask Mr. Novice to fasten cleats 
to the wall, in one comer of your room, and 
nail securely upon them a triangular shelf of 
good plank, (fig. 114.) You can lay a towel 
Fig. ti4 — C^fmerH^oMk Stand, ovcr it, or mak« a tasteful cover purpdsely for 
it, and it will hold the washing apparatus. But now let us step in to 
see Cousin Dora." 
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An Invalid's Room. 
Don's disme wu incurable. She occopjed, in her cousin'* bODK, : 
nwm which «u the fbciu of the checrfulncM, tidinesi and order wliid 
prevaded that dwelliHg. 

" t^eighbor Novice hu come for informatioH;' *aid Mrs. Capil* 
pleasantty ; " can jou describe to bet, Dora, some of your little con 
■nAocea)" 
** Ob, ]roa mnsl «ee my new easr chair. Arm-chairs are ceottj. T" 

know. But mine is made of 

a caak ; •ome of the upper 

part is cut awa; to form a 

back and arms, and a seat 

Sued in, (fig. 115.) The 

(la*eB and hoops are itrf 

thoroughly nailed together, 

so that it witi not drop 

Fit .^^-B»rr.lCnt/,^ *^ ^''^"^ Co"»i" ^''""' Fi.. x,i::^i:^Ja^ 

Chmir. made It the week that hx CrmfUii. 

ankle was sprained. Then tlie girls made sluled cushions, and covered 
all Arer with u old French calico 1 uaed to wear, (tig. 116.) But «kc 
Hiey had got It done they had to take olF the wm caBb»n«— the Man 
were too abarp to rest elbow* on— 4nd nail on Hal atrips of boarda via 

o nuke the ams comfortable. I hive a wide board, Hke the ' 
of a table, with long prongs attached, which run through tbaae sorkcN 
on my chair, (%. 117.) Thi« holds my wotkor 
itingdeak when lam able to sit upL Tliis chair- 
back is also a great convenience — an old chair-but 
i.~Wtri-Btmnl. withlegabehindittiwteadof below it, which hriA 
in its place, ai they cunol slide back laither than tbc hewUxxid 
of the bedstead. It is more comfortable than a pile of supporting pillMi 
in bed ; and I haie kot it to acvcral aick pc 
' tons, who faave all coniidered it a •wnj uaefiit article." 

" Do you take no mcdiciive. Mis* Dor'i P I see none abont the room. 
" Hy t>Dltle« need not always be in aighL" She opeaed the door sf 
HDall cJoset with hei light hand. "I keep them in this square bubtt. 
Half way up in it there is a piece of pasteboard tightly Gtted in ; this ' ~ 
boles of tlie right Bin cat in it, and -tbc vials stand up in it as if they" 
in stocks. Do you know bow. lo aash a high and narrow bottle? Putin 
a good many carpet lacks, fill npwith suds, shake well, and itwillbecku. 
Do you sea my hyadntb* there P They are blossoming in ceitainoli 
cast-oft wide mouthed bottles of m)«e. The bulbs ate set on the 1 
the boUlea, which are tilled with water and a little charcoal. The reoU 
soon strike down and look very pretty and white throDgh the truupareM 
^ glass. The water needs no changing, but occasionally a tittle loore aiut, 
y be poured in to make up for what the plant absorbs." |! 

^s;^^ . — ^ 
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"1^$, w .tb« more cheerful because efae is generally occupied yvith plan- 
^iag or peiforming spive useful work. Cousin, please to show your knit- 
ting work to Hr^ Novioe.*' 

The milteiiM were knit of Saxony yam, and Dora had sold many of them 
at 7$ oenta^a pair. Some were scarlet, with white lined cuffs, and some 
were drftb, with blue, but «U were alike in pattern, warm, durable and 

handsome, (fig. x 18.) They were knit plain 
on both sides, which made them slightly 
elastic, the rows ru^vning lengthw^fi^i the 
thumb-piece made separately and sewed in. 
The shape is shown in the figure. They 
were finished with cuii^ crocheted in plain 
rows, beginning at the top and widening at 
Fif , » i9.^4f«W^ the beginning of each row. The stitches of 

each Jt>w were taken through the back aide only of the top stitches of the 
poeceding row, wbicfa mude a ribbing. Wben the cuff was deep enough, a 
aephyr ai 'another o»lor was fastened 00, and a piece of the same shape 
crocheted, narrowing where the other half was widened. , Then the whole 
strip was doubled together, sewed up at the side and set on to the mitten. 
** The aUppers which Dora makes for us reduce x»ur shoe bilf very much ; 
they ace so comfortable and conveivent for house wear." Dora exhibited 
a fwir; they were miuie of single sephyr-^oarae yarn perhaps would have 
anawesed— crocheted in plain rows, beginning at the toe, and forming the 
shape of a cawas-worked alipper before it is made up. Each row rose 
from the badk of the preceding row, like the mittenrcuib. Widening waa 
done freim the toe to the top, along the instep, to fit ^he ibot. A shell 
bonier aunrounded the top of the slipper and a aoocheted rosette was set 
on. The work was bcMiod around the bottom, and sewed over-and-over 
on the wrong side to a cork sole, -also bound. An elastic cord waa xun 
into the top. .Mn. Capable mentioned that she covered the soles with 
doth on the outside when they began to get wom. She thought the soles 
of old is^ut^rs might do instead of cork. 

As the two friends were.pa8sing.to the sitting room. Mrs. Novice observed, 
'* You have oilcloth on your hall floor. Is that better than a carpet for halls ? " 
** I Ihink &Of*^ was the reply. "It is much more ea^ly kept clean and 
i^ more durable. We wash ours weekly with mil^ and warm water, which 
brightens the colors. If you ever put one down, let me beg you to lay 
several thicknesses of paper under iL When we had our first oilcloth, I 
did not know the importance of this, and when it wore out and we tried 
to take it from the floor, it refused to come. Where feet had trodden 
most, it stuck so to the floor that it could not be wholly removed." 

The Sitting-Room. 

" Now yon shall see my arrangements for sewing. A large work-basket 
gets over 'laden and disordered. I keep the implements, and nothing else, 
in a small basket ; clothes to be made or mended are laid in this drawer. 
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Wh«n I go from home I take this bronze morocco case with me, (6g. 

119;) it was a Christmas gift, and has proved 
most useful. It is lined with blue silk ; has 1 
need)ebook» pincushion, and a place for scissors; 
a pocket ibr work ; a receptacle for combs and 
brushes lined withoikd silk; and here yOu slip io 





Fig. 1 19. — Folding Morocco 
Case. 



Fig. xvo.-^QrtuluUted Cutting Bernard, 
a tooth brush— I always carry mine in a little oiled 
silk bag, so that it dampens nothing. This cat* 
ting board (fig. 120) is a great fiivorite ; it goes to 
all the sewing circles, for the ladies find it very 
convenient to sit when they cut out work the 
whole afternoon. I can sew on dress facings 
without bending over a table when I have the board in my lap. It is 
hollowed in on one side so as to fit close up against one ; and as it is 
marked with feet and inches on the edge, I can measure without going 
after a tape line. I have been making skirts lately. You can wear a white 
skirt twice as long by making it a little short, and putting on a fuU border 
with buttons and button holes ; the border should come down a Kttle 
longer than the skirt, and will be soiled first ; then it can be unbuttoned 
and taken ofi*, to leave the fresh edge of the skirt We do not wear many 
white cotton skirts ; it is better to change the underclothing twice a weeic 
than to fill up the clothes basket with skirts ; white serge skirts can he 
worn under any but the thinnest dresses, and seldom m^uire cleansing. 
A very good balmoral «nd hoop skirt, all in one, fior winter wear, is 
easily made of ted flannel, closely gored, with half a dozen tape shirrs at 
intervals on the under side, into which the springs of an old ' skeleton * are 
stitched." 

** I am very grateful for your instructions in economy to-day, arid hope 
I shall remember half of them. Until our farm is all paid for, I expect 
to be poor, and I must learn to save." 

" My husban4 owes no debts ; the last cent is paid up on the old place, 
and he lays up a little every year. But, my young friend, when you have 
lived as long as I, you will see that there is never a time when economy 
ceases to be a duty. I am glad to find you a believer in small and well- 
applied expenditure. A^ the same time I hope that Mr. Novice and yoo ^ 
will see that cash is i)ot the only kind of capital ; that the domestic 1 
resources are of four kinds : Money, time, strength, and thought ; that 1 
time and strength are to be husbanded, because, once lost, they cannot be ij 
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regained ; and thought, being the cheapest, must be made to save the 
other three» 

*Mf you think yourself worth the least of all your husband's possessions, 
you can start out a drudge and end your career in broken health or early 
death. You can be the one to jump when anything is wanted. You can 
wait on the ' men folks ' so obsequiously that they will grow very particular 
as to the time and quality of dinner, and will never be able to hang up 
their hats or find a candle. You can train your little boy to selfishness by 
attending yourself to his personal wants and excusing him from every dis- 
agreeable duty — as many fond mothers have done, with one invariable result. 
" Do you see my two youngest boys out there in the back kitchen ?" 
" Knitting ! knitting there by the fire, like a couple of old grandmothers." 
*• I never talk about them in their presence — it would harm them ; but 
they are too far off to- hear now. My sons all know how to knit, and have 
made many stockings, and mittens, and scarfe. They enjoy it as an 
amusement in long winter evenings. If a button comes off from their 
dothing, they -do what it would be unpardonable laziness for their mother 
and sisters hot to do for themselves, however busy — they sew it on again. 
While they are small they do my errands, wipe the dishes, help churn, 
and such like jobs ; and when they are older and have men's work to do, 
they do not ridicule my young helpers, for they know something of the 
magnitude of household tasks, and still assist me when hardiness and 
strength are requisite. I never milk ; never whitewash ; never put down 
carpets. I did not spend my honeymoon in teaching my husband to 
depend on me for what it was better for him that he should do. And he 
has been more than self-reliant ; he has been unselfish and helpful ; many 
times hanging out the washing for me when I was not well, and helping 
me at night to care for wakeful babies. So now, after twenty years, he 
has a healthy wife, as good as new, and healthy children, full of life and 
good humor. And the best of all is, that while the woman and the family 
are in some instances degraded into mere dollar-making machines, the 
direct aim of all our economy has been to promote and leave room for the 
social, mental, moral and religious." 

The sun was getting low, and Mrs. Novice put on her pink sun-bonnet, 
and hastened home to meet the time for supper. 

• • » • 



How TO Peel Peaches. — As the time for putting up peaches is at 
hand* we have procured from a lady friend the following recipe for peeling 
peaches, which we confidently recommend to our lady readers : Take a 
kettle of very strong lye, and heat to boiling ; take a wire cage — similarto 
a corn-popper*— fill it with peaches aiid dip into the lye for a moment ; 
then into cold water. With a coarse towel wipe each peach, and the rind 
will p^el off smoothly ; then drop into fresh cold water, and the operation 
Is complete. You need have no fear of injuring the flavor of the peach. ^ 
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PRESERVING HARNESS AND BOOTS.— A corre^wndait of 
the Country Gentleman thipks the following preservative will 
make boots Ust twice as long as without it, keep dry feet and pceaeryf 
health.' Take two pounds beef tallow, half a pound of rosin, quarter of a 
pound of beeswaz« and four ounces of castor oiL Melt slowly, adding aa4 
mixing well a heaped tablespoon of lampbUck. Do not let it boil Who 
thoroughly melted and mixed, it is set aside for future use ; when waated 
for use, put a small quantity in a tin basin and melt it, but do not let it 
boil Apply to the leather quite warm, with « stout piece of cotton doth, 
folded tightly and sewed strongly together, so iis to be about two aad « 
half inches long. Hold this in the fingers, and rub the composition well 
into the leather, holding the latter frequently over a hot stove. Apply 
both to soles and upper leather. In applying to hamesi^ add .abost ay 
much neat's foot oil, to be applied warm near a stove. 

Oiling Harness. — Well kept harness will last muny years ; neglected, 
allowed to be dirty, dry and unoiled, it often we^us out in two yean. It 
should be washed once a month with castile so»p, using a good sponge^ 
and oiled at least twice a year. Take the harness apart, «oak it in water 
only blood warm for n longer or shorter period, according to its diyacN 
and stiffness, from one to three hour& Wash with castile soap, work till 
•oft and pliant, and hang up to dry moderately. When half dry, oil the 
pieces, and let them dry a d?iy longer ; then rub with a coara« cloth. 

The following mode of making the best ne^tt's foot oil is giv^n by a oor* 
respondent : 

Take the feet of a beef, crush the bones well with a slcdg* or axe, aad 
boil them in a large pot of water for twelve hours. H^if/t tigto quarts sf 
tallow from fresh beef or mutton s^et, and pour it into a four*quait caa, 
(which should have a,lid to iu«p out mice*) and place it on a stove. Add 
a lump of pure yellow wax as large as a hen's ^gg, stirring as it OMlti- 
Then (ill up the can with neat's foot oil> and, cemoving it from the fire, 
continue to stir until the intermixture is thoroughly completes. This,wliiB 
cold, will be of about the same consistence as hog*s lard. Keep in the 
can a bit of sponge always ready for use. It ought to be damp when it 
first goes into the grease, as it will remain more flexible always afterwards 
than if greased when dry. 

F. P. LeFevre, Lancaster Co., Pa., adopts the followkig mode, wiiidi 
he thinks has great advantages, being quickly done, without waiting to dry, 
making the leather soft, and preventing the penetration of water t Apply 
one or two coats of lampblack nnd castor oil, ararmed enovgh to penetrate 
„ freely ; then wash with soapsuds, <witfa « sponge. Tti« previous oiling 
ML will keep the water out aad loosen the dirt. When dry rub with a mixtoreof I 
(j oil and tallow, equal parts, with lampblack or Prussian blue, to give It color* [j 

©c^»- -^ 
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raV£LINg--*Packing the SATCHBL.*-^Near)y cv«ry person takes 
*iit journeys, and it often happens that something is forgotten in the 
f packing the traveling-bag. A business acquaintance in New- York 
satchel constantly packed for a journey, and be is always ready at 
s notice. We have adopted another mode, which, on the whole, 
- • <ve better. It is this : — ^Take a card and write on it, at leisure, in a 
.lear, distinct column, the name of every article which you will want while 
from home. This nuy be done by taking a list of everything in your bag, 
and adding to it as any Qmission is discovered. Then, whenever you are 
about starting on a journey, glance along down this list, and see what you 
want this time. You may thus pack a bag and get ready at any time in 
five minutes, and never forget an article. As a sample of such a list, we 
give the following, from which anything wanted is at once selected : 

Watch, K. R. Guide or Map, Shaving Tools, 

Match Box, Lunch« Money, 

Pocket Compass, Collars, Tracts, Cards, &c, 

Spy Glass, Cravats, Paper, 

Door Fastener, Shirts, Inki 

Thread and Needle, Stockings, Pencils, 

Hair-Brush, GJoves, Envelopes, 

X>rinking Cup, Overshoes, Postage Stamps, &.Q, 

Then, in starting or in changing cars, remember the three words, " Over^ 
Cifof, SafcheU Umbrella:' 

Ths Virtues op CHl.«**A lady came to me with a new pairof tdssoiis 
«- 4hey were screwed too tighily together, as she thought, but she could 
not unscrew them. I suggested a alight touch of oil, which was obtained 
from the sewing-machine feeder. The tenth of a drop was placed on the 
iinger tip, and drawn along the edge or siide of each blade. " Oh," she 
exclaimed, *' they work like a perfect charm 1 There is nothimg like having 
a doctor!" 

A neighbor was sick of a fever, and at every turn of the door, the sharp 
creak of the hinge annoyed him severely. No one thought of the simple 
remedy-F-which was applied by first touching a feather to the kerosene 
wick, and then drawijog it between the joints. The creak ceased instantly, 
and the patient fell into a refreshing sleep. 

The front door had to be slammed hard in order to make the latch 
shut. A single drop of oil made it catch without the Itaal noise, .and with 
perfect e^se. 

The hired man was conveying mtanure to the garden in a wheelbarrow* 
AJt every revolution the wheel went " skreech-y^hriek, skreech-y-creak 1 " 
I examined the axle, and found it fast wearing out. A little oil stopped 
the harsh music at onoe. 

. " What makes this sewing machine run so hard ? " asked Mrs. —-.-<- 
anxiously. " Don't you hear that soft creak ? " '* Why yes, but I didn't 
think that would make any difference." "Put a drop of oil on that pivot, 

 -^^ 
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and see.*' She did so, and* exclaimed, ** 1 declare I how nice it runs 



* 



now." 



A farmer was sowing grass seed with a hand Cahoon machine. He said 
it did the work well, but went "plaguey hard." •'Put a little oil," said 
I, •* on those pivots." He oiled them, and then said, on trying it, " Why 
this beats all I Why it goes as easy as open and shut— I would not believe 
it's the same machine ! "* x. x. 

Cutting Corn-Fodder. — Cutting corn-fodder an inch or more long, 
is not good for cattle. A farmer, who had some thirty or forty head of 
cattle, cut enough stalks in half a day to last them a week, by means of 
an eight horse power attached to a cutting machine, adjusted to cut 
scarcely an eighth of an inch in length. The sUlks were thus reduced 
nearly as fine as chaff, and were eaten without difficulty. A large part of 
the sweet portions of the stalks, that are usually rejected and wasted, were 
hus consumed, and about double the amount of food thus obtained from 
them. Sweet, well-dried stalks, gave a great deal of the best feed. Water- 
soaked, half-fermented stalks, were not good for much, in whatever shape 
they might be fed. This mode of cutting admitted the mixture of meal 
without difficulty. Cutting by hand is laborious, and does not pay. 

Cutting Feed for Horses. — An accurate farmer has furnished the 
Country Gentleman a statement of his experiments with feeding cut 
feed and meal to his horses, accompanied with weighing and measuring. 
He cuts oat straw about an inch long, with a rawhide cylinder machine, 
and this chopped straw is then treated with ^orn meal and bran, mixed in 
about equal quantities as to weight, so that each horse has about a bushel 
of cut feed, and three quarts of the meal and bran, twice in each day. 
Sometimes hay is cut instead of oat straw, or both are mixed. It is found 
that two hundred pounds per week of this mixture of corn meal and bran, 
added to the cut feed, will keep a pair of working horses in the best con- 
dition. This he is satisfied from experiment is //xj tAan two^thirds the cost 
of keeping them on uncut dry hay and whole grain. The com meal aSone is 
not so good for horses, as when diluted with bran. An excellent meal 
is made of ground oats. The fodder is cut by horse power on stormy 
or spare days, and stored in large bins, so as to furnish alwajrs a surplus 
on hand. 

Shying Horses. — L. A. D., in the Scientific American, says that a 
horseman should never '* shy " himself when the horse shies, or show the 
least nervousness, nor notice it in the horse, and far less punish him for 
it, and adds ; Allow me, haying had a great deal of experience in man- 
aging horses, to add another bit of advice to nervous horsemen. When* 
ever they notice their horse directing his ears to any point whatever, or 
indicating the slightest disposition to become afraid, let them, instead oc 
pulling the rein to bring the horse towards the object causing its nervous- 
ness, pull it on the other side. This will instantly divert the attention of 
the Jiorse from the object exciting his suspicion, and in ninety-nine cases 
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out of a hundred the horse will pay no more attention to the object, from 
which he will fly away if forcibly driven to it by pulling the wrong rein. 

Price of Corn and Pork. — ^The best pork raisers whom we have 
met with, make a pound of pork from five pounds of corn meal. When 
pork is five cents a pound they consequently get one dollar a bushel for 
their corn. Everything was done in the best manner — good breed, clean* 
liness, regularity, com ground and scalded with three pails hot water to 
one pail of meal, standing twelve to eighteen hours. ' With what Is 
termed ordinary good management, it requires about twice as much com, 
or 10 lbs., to make a pound of pork — ^and the common rule is, com at 50 
cents, makes pork at $$ ; com at one dollar makes pork at |^io ; and so 
on. Scalded meal is worth double com in ear. 

Rein Protector. — Annexed is a con- 
trivance, (fig. 121,) to keep the reins from 
getting under the end of the wagon tongue 
while teaming. The cord passes through 
Fig. izx.^Rein Protector. the ring in the end of the tongue. 

Economical Paint. — We have tried many kinds of cheap paint, some 
nearly worthless, and others of considerable value. But the best, by far, 
yet employed, is first a coat of crude petroleum, and then one or two coats 
of the Averih or some equally good paint, if there is such to be found. 
We have tried this mode of protecting wood, on several tenant houses. 
These houses were made of rough pine plank outside, neatly battened, 
studded or bkttened on the joints inside, and lathed and plastered on the 
studding. ' The roofs were covered with slate laid on felt When the 
painting was completed,/ the exterior had a handsome appearance — better 
than if painted on a planed surface. We would recommend painting on 
the rough surface for any battened or vertically boarded house, even if a 
lar^e and handsome dwelling. 

These houses are 16 by 24 feet, with a kitchen wing 12 feet square. The 
eaves are 14 feet high, making good chamber rooms. A common laborer 
applied the petroleum with a whitewash brush — half a barrel, costing $6, 
being required for each house. The cost of applying was two dollars and 
a half — eight dollars and a half for the petroleum coat. Twelve dollars' 
worth of the Averill paint, (which is furnished by the company in New- 
York, in kegs ready for the brush, and tinted, and sent in this shape by 
railroad,) was sufficient for each house, three dollars more for painting — 
making twenty-three and a half dollars for the oiling and painting com- 
plete. The rough surface takes the crude oil better, and retains more 
paint. Hence one coat of the Averill mixture on the oiled surface will 
answer well for a long time, when another may be added at less expense. 
This paint is particularly recommended for etdherin^ — a few weeks only 
being required for the petroleum to dry in before the paint is applied. 

One of the houses was sided with good hemlock, making it much cheaper 
than the pine houses ; but more time was required in painting the rough 
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surface. It makes, however^ as neat an appearance as any, ;ind forms .a 
handsome cottage when surrounded by flowering shrubs and ep^broidered 
with climbers. 

Rules for Laborers. ---Employers commonly give verbal rule$ for the 
government of laborers, which are soon forgotten, or irregularly obsierved. 
A much better way is to fix on certain leading directions, have them print- 
ed in large letters on stiff pasteboard, and nail them up in the barn, worjtr 
shop, shed or stable. If any infraction occurs, it is much easier and more 
effective to point silently to the rules than to be compelled to go into a 
lecture. ... 

Every agricultural warehouse or store should have such rttles suitably 
printed and for sale for the use of farmers^ Fifty cents paid for snch a card 
would be worth as much as ten dollars paid for a plow. 

The following is a specimen of such rales as may be adopted, which 
may doubtless be improved in some particulars. 
1.. Be regular and uniform in hours of labor. 

2. Do every operation in the best manner. 

3. Finish one job before beginning another. 
:'4 Clean every tool at. night or sooner when done with. 
.:^ Bring in all tools and machines at night. 
.^ Trefit all animals kindly, and gently. 

7. Never talk loudly to oxen or horses. 

% Study nesktness in everything yoa do. 

9.1 -Never. enter the house with muddy boots. 
10. Never 4ise profane language or get in a;passion. 
II.. Take a general interest in the success of the farm. 
12, Study to impi^ove constantly in knowledge and skill in farming. 

Portable Revolving Lever. — A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
gives the accompanying figure of a lever, ((ig. 122,) answering the purpose 

of a crane, to save labor 
in scalding hogs, and for 
other purposes. It needs 
but little explanation. Its 
size may be obviously 
varied to suit its intended 
purposes, but the dimen- 
sion given are->-pole 22 
feet long, <of light wood,) 
foundation, two pieces, 6 
by 6 inches, and 6 feet 
long; hard wood post 6 
Tm.i2t.-^P0rMieR£volvinrl't9*r. feet long, and braces 2 feet 

I long o{\ inch iron. The post has a tenon on the bottom fitting a two- 1 < 
mk inch auger hole ; 41 clevis on the top with a pivot entering a hole, and Jk 
Q washer at top of post, and a clevis, hook and bolt on the end of the pole. Q 
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' A small rope may be attached to the small end of the pole. It will be 
obvious that the pole should be much the strongest at the pivot» and taper 
moderately to the shorter end, and much more towards the longer end. 

Spouts fx>r Maple Trees. — I would say to all who are using wooden 
sap spouts, to throw them away, and get some of sheet-iron-— galvanized 
sheet-iron is the best They should be i^ inches at the small end, and 2 
inches at the large end, and from 6 to lo ipches long ; but if hooks are 
used to hang up the buckets, they need not be more than 5 inches loi)g. 
My spouts cost 12-)^ cents per pound. I bent them myself, by cutting a 
groove in a block with a gouge, and then taking a round iron and press- 
ing the spout into the groove. Tin will do for spouts, but they have to 
be bent smaller, I have soo^ made out of old tin pails, which have been 
in use 18 years. The spouts will pay for themselves in one year, to any- 
body that uses spouts driven after a gouge ; all you have to do is to hew 
off the outer bark of the tree, and drive the spout Into the inside bark 
with a mallet or axe. I use hooks for hanging up about one-third of my 
tubes, made of nail rods, and costing li cents each. — L. H. K., in Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

How TO Keep Bacon. — In answer to an inquiry^ several correspon- 
dents have given the following different modes for keeping hams, either 
of which may be employed according to circumstances, or the facilities 
possessed or at hand : 

Mix equal parts of slacked lime and wood ashes ; spread three inches 
of the mixture on the bottom of a box, then a layer of bacon ; cover with 
lime and ashes, lay a iew laths on, then a layer of bacon, and continue 
unXil the boxes are fuIU Set in a dry, cool place. All ashes will answer, 
it no lime near by. For a few pieces for a family* cover each piece of 
bacon or ham with paper, and pack in a salt barrel, with ashes between 
each piece, and (ill the barrel up with ashes. The meat will be as good at 
the end of the year as when put in. I have tried it thirty years and never 
failed. D. 

Do not pack it down in anything, but take each piece and hang it in 
' a loose bag ; stuff the bag tight with cut hay, and youir hams will keep 
sound and fresh for an indefinite time. I have hams two and three years 
old, perfectly sound, and retaining their juices* and they improve in quali- 
ty like old wine. j. s. 

If he will pack his bams, shoulders and dried beef in barrels, and cover 
them with powdered charcoal, his meat will keep sweet, aiid will not be 
touched by flies, mice or rats, E. B. 

Malt screenings will keep bacon better than bran, c o. 

I have always been opposed to " packing," but if a man will pack, ashes 

are better than bran, and sticks laid in between it to let it have air, are 

better than either ; then cover it with what you please, to keep the flies off. 

L If you want good, fine flavored bacon, give H air and keep it dry, A dry 

I at4Bosphere is a sine qua non to good bacon. The prime necessi^ of fire 
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under meat is the drying process, and not the smoke. Bacon hung up in 
a dark, dry place, is not likely to be disturbed by flies. Whenever the 
atmosphere is sufficiently damp to settle upon the meat and, (as some say,) 
cause it to sweat, drive out the dampness with fire, and burn a little 
brimstone in it. Thus you will drive out the flies and, *' save your 
bacon." Amateur. 

Nice sweet timothy hay, cut fine, is the best thing extant for packing 
bacon, as it imparts a pleasant aromatic taste to the meat. Bran will 
sour and spoil the bacon, j. M. E. 

A Washing Fluid. — We have lately tried a washing flnid which has 
proved very successful in extracting the dirt from cotton and linen, and 
the proportions are such that they cannot injure the clothes : 

Five pounds of sal -soda. 

One pound of l>orax. 

Half a pound of fresh unslacked lime. 

Four ounces salts of tartar. 

Three ounces liquid ammonia. 

Dissolve the soda and borax in one gallon of boiling water ; when well 
mixed, pour in the liquid ammonia and salts of tartar. Boil the half pound 
of lime for five minutes in one gallon of water ; set it aside to settle, and 
when clear pour it off carefully, not allowing any sediment to mingle with 
it. Pour the two gallons of solution together, and turn upon them eight 
gallons of cold water. Put into a cask or jugs. 

The night before washing, take six tablespoonfuls to a tub filled with 
clothes, mixing it with four pails of warm water. Soak them over night ; 
next morning add hot w;tter enough to wash the clothes with good soap: 
suds. Boil the clothes. Wash out another tub full of clothes in the ss(me 
water used for the first boiler. 

One trial of this fluid will show its good effects. 

An excellent soft soap can be manufactured from this compound. Take 
one quart of the fluid ; slice into it three pounds of yellow bar soap, and 
add to it two pounds of sal-soda. Boil it in three gallons of water for ten 
minutes, and it will make four gallons of soft soap which will prove un- 
equaled for all purposes wherein soap is needed. 

In using these receipts for washing, the clothes do not need to boil more 
than half an hour, and in many cases persons prefer to pour boiling water 
upon them, and let them stand until it is cool enough to wring out. By thus 
doing it is thought the clothes are whiter. 

These receipts have been sold through the country at high prices, and 
a good deal of money has been made from their manufacture. 

Water-Proof Blacking. — A correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman gives the following mode of making a thoroughly water-proof 
blacking. We can vouch for its efficacy, having seen and tried substantial 
ly the same : 

Talce an old pair of India rubber shoes (boots or any old India rubber 
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cut them up and pull off the cloth lining ; put the rubber in about a pint 
of neat's foot oil, and set it on the stove until the rubber is entirely melt- 
ed, stirring it once in a while, and don't let it boil or burn. It will take 
about two days to melt the rubber. As soon as the rubber is melted, stir 
inone-half pound of beef or mutton tallow, and one*balf pound of bees- 
wax. If it is not black enough, you may add a little lamp-black, but I 
don't see any use in it. 

Now to apply to the boots : Wash them clean of mud and blacking ; 
when they are nearly dry apply the water-proof all over them — ^if the 
weather is cold, work near the stove. The best thing to use in applying 
this blacking, is one's hands and considerable elbow grease, to rub it well 
into the leather. 

Rules for Making Butter. — i. For making good butter, the first 
thitfg is to have good sweet pasture, free from weeds or any growth that 
will give a bad taste to the milk. Good upland grass is better than coarse 
grass growing on wet places. Some dairymen think that limed is better 
than unlimed land, but this is a matter of minor importance. Others re- 
gard the practice of sowing plaster in spring, and repeating it early in 
autumn, as tending to sweeten grass. 

2. Good, well selected cows, are the next requisite. 

3. Perfect cleanliness, from beginning to end, is indispensable — the most 
so, perhaps, of any one thing. No dirt or dust must drop into the' milk, 
for which reason the animals should have a clean place to lie on, and 
never be allowed to stand in mud or manure ; vessels all thoroughly 
washed — scalded whenever necessary to preserve perfect sweetness — in- 
cluding pails, pans, ]K)ts, churns, workers, and tubs or firkins. They must 
be first washed clean with cold water ; for if hot water is used first, it will 
curdle the milk in the cracks or corners, and prevent its washing out. 

4. A perfectly pure air js of great importance. Bad odors will taint 
butter. The dairy house should therefore l}e far away from manure yards 
and everything else of the kind. Keep tobacco smoke off the piemises. 

5. Let the butter be well worked, so as to press out all the buttermilk. 
It is impossible to have a good article if this is not done. Perhaps this is 
the most common cause of failure. If much milk is left in, it soon fer- 
ments and makes rancid and worthless butter. 

6. In laying down for winter, use new firkins — ^never use them a second 
time ; and pots or jars must not be used, if they have ever had bad but- 
ter in them, or pickles, or anything else that will taint them — the taint can 
never be wholly removed. 

7. The best dairy salt is important. Butter in hot weather must be 
covered and excluded from the air with saturated brine. 

Sagging of Posts. — Every farmer in the country has witnessed the in- 
convenience of a sagging gate. New ones are well constructed and well 
secured to firmly set posts, by stout hinges. The owner takes special pains 
to make a good self-fastening latch, and the whole contrivance being in 
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perfect order, he promisei himself much SfiUsfiiction from these conTenient 
and permanent entrances to his yards and fields. All goes well the first 
summer. But he finds after the next spring that the latch strikes too low, 
and will not catch the socket. The soft earth has given a little, and the con- 
stant pressure of the heavy gate has caused the post to yield, a hair's breadth 
at a time, till it has varied a little from the true perpendicular. Being 
now often left unfastened, it beats against the post, and the latch is broken. 
The subsequent hard usage it receives makes the poBt settle away still 
more. Subsequently the g^te rests on the ground, over which it is la* 
boriously dragged day after day and year after year, until the hinges are 

broken. 

Some of our readers can figure with approximate accuracy what the 
damages are likely to be from cattle breaking through this unshut gate 
into the wheat and corn fields. It is obvious that a firm, erect post to 

every gate contributes great* 
ly to successful and satis- 
factory farming. 

A commonly recommend- 
ed mode of obviating the 
difficulty is shown in fig. 123, 
a trench being cut between 
the posts directly under the 
gate, and a piece of durable 
Fig. 133. timber, (such as a white oak 

rail, a locust pole, or a cedar scantling,) laid in and compactly covered 
with earth. The nearer it is to the surface, the better will be the bracing 
which it will afford ; the deeper it is buried, the longer it will last It is 
therefore best to procure the most durable wood and place it near the 
surface. This mode of bracing accomplishes the desired purpose partially. 
Unless the earth is very 
hard and firm at.the lower 
part of the post, it will 
slowly yield to the out- 
ward pressure, and in pro- 
cess of time the bottom 
will be thrown out, as 
shown in fig. 124, and the 
gate will settle on the 
ground.- A more thorough Fig- «»4- 

mode therefore is to dig a deep trench and lay in two connecting pieces, 
as shown in fig. 125. The bottom one must be dove-tailed into the bot- 
tom of the posts, to prevent spreading, and a pin or a few spikes in ad- 
dition will render the connection firmer. This lower timber, being ex- 
cluded from air and changes of moisture, wilt last an age, and the upper 
one only being 4ikely to decay, will need replacing. By this mode the 
gate Willi be sure to keep its place. But it b attended with considerable 
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labor, and an easier mode, shown in fig. 126, will answer nearly or quite 
as well Take two pieoss of durable timberi (short posts, or an oaik or 






Fig. 1*5. Fig. ia6. 

chestnut rail sawed in two,) and place the ^nds against the post in the 
manner represented, beating the earth firmly about them. If only three 
or (bur feet long, they can never be moved a hair's breadth by sliding 
endwise in the soil when firmly placed. Some would prefer to place them 
across the post, but this is quite a mistake, as eatth will thus yield ^y hard 
and continued pressure ; while no practicable force could move them iti the 
{^lightest degree endwise. It often happens that such pieces of durable 
timber are found on every farm, and a moderate degree of labor Will cut a 
short, deep trench on the buter side, and a shallow one on the inner, and 
firmly place them in position. 

Lambrequins.— In answer to inquiries concerning lambrequins, a cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman says that material, quantity and 

patterii must depend entirely upon one's 
purse, taste and size of the window. They 
are made to drape over under curtains, 
either shades or drapery. If desired 
cheaply, they can be cut ont of green, 
blue or crimson empress cloth, into deep 
points, scollops or battlemented squares ; 
they must be lined with stiff cambric, and 
trimmed either with worsted fringe or 
wide gimp. They arc trailed to fixtures 
of black walnut,' gilding, or plain pine 
wood covered with the same material as 
the lambrequins. They are very tasteful 
when made of chintz, edged with bright 
blue, green or turkey r*d for bordering ; 
also of plain cotton, starched stiffly knd 
Fifr %t7.'^Zami*v{rik£Hi. • trimmed- with home-made crochet or , 
I setud fringe. The d«pth of them must be regulated by the height of SL 
) the windows. If they are twelve feet high, the lambrequins can be made {) 
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a yard in length at ihe sides of the window, and cat up in * graceful hilf 
■callap, with > very large scallop in the centre, wtuch ii laid in a deep tbid 
in the middle, at the top of the lambrequin, and hangi graceruUyfromlk 
Gxture. Any woman possessing tatte and ingenuity can produce a fint 
eSect at a small expenditure, and add greatly to the adornment of parlm 
or chamber. The material, if not of sufficient width, can be eastlj pitctd 
out so as not to mar its effect. Merino or thtbet cloth will look neailjn 
well as empress cloth or reps. 

We add an illustration, (Gg. 117,) showing a simple pattern oAen 

How TO DESTRoy Red Ants. — Take a vikUe <kina plait, andsprarf 
a ikin cmxring o( common lari/ over it, and place it on the floor or shrif 
infested by the tronlilesome insects, and you will be pleased with the tesnlt. 
Stirring them up eveiy moming is 3dl that is necessary to set the trap again. 
A young bachelor tends this receipt, having used it with perfect succHi 

HEAP Bird Houses. — One of my neighbors uses tin cans which ban 
been emptied of fruit, for houses for the birds. The smaller insect] vorom 
birds can easily build in them. He fastens them by a band of tin, whidi 
is placed around the can and nailed through Ihe ends. Better do tlui 
than allow the cans to litter up the yard, and besides it/iays to proiM 
Ihe birds. 

Butter- Workers. — Two principal forms are adopted for buttti- 
workers, variously preferred by different manufacturers. < One consist] of 
a brake or lever, fastened at one end l>y a swivel joint, so thai the face of 
the brake' may be brought down with force 
on the bultcr, which rests on a trough- 
table, which is best if with a marble lop. 



rig. III. Fig, 119. 

Another form has a grooved roller, similarly attached, which is used b; 
rolling and pressing the butter at one operation. The former is repre 
sented by fig. 128, and the latter by 6.g, IZ9, which also sbows the pil 
into which the buttermilk Qows. 

Farm Accoi;nts.— H. H. Waller slates in the Boston Cultivator, tliii 
since he has kepi farm accounts he has cleared double the money whidi 
\ he had done before, as it enabled him to see just where he could obtva 
) the largest proGts. 

Sc*: : -<=» 



THE FARMER'S REGISTER. 

THE FOLLOWING LISTS are chiefly made up from Ihe advertising 
coLumns of the CouNTRV Gentleman during the year precediii£ 

t, 1870 ! 

Breeders of Improved Stock. 

II Cattli. 



Alk< 






. Piiififidd, Mui 
cneci VU\l, N V 



Bill, A P.... 
BimK. Willi*! 

Bndlcj, G C. 
Brndic Jama 
Buileiih. B V 
BviTK. FilricI 

Oupmu. C &-- —T -- - 

CalKiu, US Cc^liniTilii. C( 

Cof.EL W«t HtbroD, N y 

Co*n»n, Osilm,. ..--.- ..— 



Runl Hill, N V 
iconderoga. N Y 
.Sl Jo»|ih, P- 



Crairin, i^D. 
Crorier. Wir 
Cnnii, FD 






. Kjt. N y 
-" - NV 



iBon,N 

riicn. inomu, rew i^ndon, u 

Fretmio.JW . Troy. N V 

Gardrxr, JH WmI Killinjly, Cl 

Gibti,JidmI Compwi,, Can 

KaRiniand.CE New-London. CI 

H>iDgHfo>d.SD AdanM,NV 

Kini, WS MimieapnH Minn 

LiBaoii,S Kden, N Y 

L«lcr, C S SaraiDga Spring!. N V 

Lorine. Hamton ....,.-..-. Itcnton, MaH 

Md>xii<,IH Or'ttiKburt. N y 

Myin. ME Chariton, N Y 

OJelJ. D H... B.»m, N Y 

PoMUCM Hinftird.Ct 

Ramter. H M Salem. N I 

Stiiev.RoW M.i™ton«k,Ny 

SheffieU, Dr. W W. .. Ntn London. Ci 

r, NH 



I... 



... RkMvillr, Md 
,. WnidKiIer. Pa 
. McHrUtovi,., N J 
. Bg.«m..B. N if 
Wilbnbam, Mm 
.. RhiDtbcckN Y 




n,.-.--- Lincoln, Man 

tu, OianEE. N J 

: HirtforACt 

laglw, .... Arlin.™,. M.B 
.. --.-... Southboro, Mau 

tD Ry*. NY 

Nonhpcnt, N y 
Clinriion, N Y 



■=^=^ 
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Estes, JJ East Abington, Mass 

Farlec. G W Cresskill. N J 

Fearing, DB Newport, K I 

Fenner, H S. Orange, N J 

Fitch, 'lliomas, New- London, Ct 

Frost, George, West Newton, Mass 

Giles, John, Putnam, Ct 

George, Thomas, Newburgh, N Y 

GlasEow, W H St. Louis, Mo 

Goodman, R Lenox, Mass 

Gould, Thomas, Aurora, N Y 

Greene, J W Sayville, N Y 

Gridley, S R Bristol, Ct 

Hadwen, OB Worcester, Mass 

Halsted, JM Rye, N Y 

Hand, Thomas J Sing Sing, N Y 

Harwood, J A Littleton, Mass 

Haven, John, Fort Washington, N Y 

Hayes, Franas B Bosttm, Mass 

Hoffman, J A Leicester, Mass 

Howe, Edward, Princeton, N J 

Howell, Dr. B P Woodbury, N J 

Hubbell, OS Philadelphia, Pa 

Hughes, W. H. T., Importer, New- York 

Idc, L N Claremofrt, N H 

Jeukinst J. Strieker, Baltimore, Md 

Jewett, PA New-Haven, Ct 

Johnson, C S Uncasville, Ct 

Johnson, W R Warwick, R I 

Kearney, J. Watts, Lexington, Ky 

Kelsey, H C Newton, N j 

Kinney, J D Cincinnati, O 

Kittredse, B Peekskill, N Y 

Large, S P West Elizabeth, Pa 

Leavens, iC H Plainfield. Ct 

Mackie, J M . ... Great Baurington, Mass 

KSaitland, Robert L New- York 

Mallory. loel, Troy, NY 

McCiilloh, J W New- York 

McHenry, J. Howard, .... Pikesville, Md 

Morretl, Robert, Mauhasset, N Y 

Newell, Dr. A I). .. New- Brunswick, N J 

Ogdcn, William B New- York 

Osgood, H B Wkitinsville, Mass 

Page, Joseph F Philadelphia, Pa 

Park, HS Bayside, NY 

Parsons, SB Flushing, NY 

Powell, James B Hartford, Ct 

Powers, A E Lansingburgh, N Y 

Powers, Joseph, .... No. Haverhill, N H 

Proudfit, E Troy. N Y 

Redmond, William, Nr^w-York 

Reynolds, I W H . Frankfort, Ky 

Robbins, S W Weihersfield, Ct 

Rockwell, J T W. Winsted, Ct 

Root, LB New-Hartford, N Y 

Rumsey, H M Salem, N J 

Scudder, M S Boston, Mass 

Seney, G I New- York 

Sharpless, Charles L Philadelphia, Pa 

Sharpless, Samuel I Philadelphia, Pa 

Sheldon, A J St. Joseph, Pa 

Stark, W Manchester, N H 

Stephens, S. Sheldon, Montreal, Can 

Sturtevant, Jos. E., So^ Framingham, Mass 

Stuart, Edwin, Hamorton, Pa 

Swain, J B Bronxville, N Y 



• Tatum, George M Woodbury, NJ 

Thompson, James, Worcester, Mass 

I'ftden. MY New-Lebanon, N Y 

Torrey, J W Philadelphia, Pa 

Twaddell, Dr. L H Philadelphia, Pa 

Underbill, A A Qtpton Corners, N Y 

Walcott & Campbell NY Mills, N Y 

Ware, J B Tosmshend. Vt 

Waring, G. E., Jr., Newport, R I 

Wellington, C East Lexington, Maas 

Weliington, U M . . «.. Jamaica P«ain, Mass 

Wells, EL Pittsfieid, Mass 

Wells, Phil Aroenia,NY 

Wbeeler, AD Providence, R I 

Whitehead, Joseph, Trenton, N I 

Wilmerding, G G UUp,Ny 

Wing, John D Washington, N Y 

Kbrky Cattlk. 

Appleton, D F Ipswich, Mass 

Green, Andrew H New- York 

Perry,^ E B Providence, R I 

Sinclair, Samuel, New-Yoik 

Short-Horn Cattle. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky i 

Alvord, C T Wilmington, Vt 

Ashworth, John, OttaY*t Caa 

Beach, CM Hartford, Ct 

Bedford, GM Paris, Ky 

Bedtord, Edwin G Paris. Ky 

Blanchard, W F Manlius, N Y 

Blantihard, Wm P«nn Yan, N Y 

Brace. AG West WinfieJd. N Y 

Bradley, A Lee, Ma» 

Brockway, E P Ripon, Wis 

Brown, Warren, Hampton Falls, N H 

Brown, Jan»es N.*s Sens, ...... Berlin, 10 

Butts, George, Manlius, N Y 

Cameron, R W New-York 

Campbell, J G J LawrencevUle, N J 

Cass, A J HolUston, Mass 

Charles, RS Beividere. N Y 

Christie. David, Paris, C W 

Cochrane. M H Montreal, Can 

Coffin, Charles £ Muirkh-k, Md 

Cffiin. RG Washington NY 

Conger, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Cornell, Ezra, Ithaca, N Y 

Davis, DE ,..Salera, NJ 

Dunning, E J Lenox, Mass 

Dodge, WmB Waukegan, III 

Dan, R G .. L<«iidoD, 

Duncan, W R Towanda, lU 

Fitch, G N tiosansport, Ind 

Goodell, D H Antrim, N H 

Goodman, R Lenox, Mass 

Goe, J S , Brownsville, P> 

Graff; HC Mavsville,0 

Greene, J W SayVille N Y 

Griswold, AW Morrisville, Vt 

Groom, B B Winchester. Ky 

Haight, D B Dover PlainsNY 

Hampton, Lewis, .^ Winchester, Ky 

Harison, TL Moriey,Ny 

Harwood, James A Littleton, Mass 

Hayward,. S Cummuif^too. Mass 

Hills, C I>^warcO 
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Hostetter, A Mt Carroll, 111 

Hoyle. Geofge V Champlain/ N V 

Hubbard, AC Panbury, Ct 

Hubbard, CH.... Springfield, Vt 

Jones, T C .• . . Delaware, O 

iuliand, J Bainbndge, N Y 
Ling, William S Minneapolis, Minn 

Kinkead, FP , Midway, Ky 

Kimiaird, J G Lexington, Ky 

Markham, W Q Avon, N Y 

Merwm, W M Miilbrd, Ct 

Milne, K Lockport. ill 

Murray, George Racine, Wis 

Neeley & Bro Ottawa, 111 

Page, John R Sennett, N Y 

Parsons, C Jr Conway, Mass 

Perry, W N Rushville, N Y 

Phelps, E A Avon, Ct 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, HI 

Plunkett, G T Hinsdale, Mass 

Pond, N G Milford, Ct 

Robbins, George L. ..... . Worcester, Mass 

Rosenberger, G W New-Market, Va 

Schieffelin, W H New York 

Scott, M T Lexington, Ky 

Shedd & Van Sicklen Burlington, Vt 

Siaipson, W Jr West Farms, N Y 

Skidmore, PA Beekman, N V 

Skinner, HH Silver Lake, Pa 

Snell, John £dmonton. Can 

Stone, F W Guelph. Can 

Strector, SR E Cleveland, O 

Talburt, J H Lexington, Ky 

1'akott, Jonathan Rome. N Y 

Thornton, John, £'jr/«?rt'*r, ..London, Eng 

Trabue, A E Hannibal, Mo 

Underbill, A A Clinton Corners, N Y 

Van Meter, J M Midway, Ky 

Walcott & Campbell, N Y Mills, N Y 

Ward, CK Leroy. NY 

Warfield, William, Lexington, Ky 

I Whitman, A , . , Fitchburg. Mass 

Wilber. M J Quaker Street. N Y 

Winslow, A M & Sons, Putney, Vt 

Wells, C L New-Hartrord, N Y 

Wentworth, John, Chicago, 111 

Young. WW Louisville, Ky 

Horses. 

Alexander, A J , . . Spring Station, Ky 

Backman, Charles, Stony Ford, N Y 

Bagby Farm, Tiffin, O 

Battell, R Norfolk, Ct 

Cameron, RW New-York 

Case, W H Delaware, O 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Cochrane, M H Montreal, Can 

Conner, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Crozier, William, Norihport, N Y 

Gibb, John L Compton, Can 

Goe, JS Brownsville, Pa 

Haight. D B Dover Plains, N Y 

H itcbcock, G C New-Preston, Ct 

Hangcribrd & White, Adams, N Y 

Irwin, D«. Middletown, N Y 

^ Kinkead, FP , Midway, Ky 

Lcffiagwell, W A Coldenham, N Y 




Morris, Lewis G Fordham, N Y 

Ogden, GW Paris, Ky 

Ogden Farm, Newport, R I 

Parker, J J West Chester, Pa 

Parks, CC&RH Waukegan, lU 

Phillips, E T Plainfield, N J 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, 111 

Reynolds, I W H Frankfort, Ky 

Russell, H S Boston, Mass 

Stevens, G C Milwaukee, Wis 

Taber, George, East Aurora, N V 

'rbome, Edwin, Washington Hollow, N Y 

Shetland Ponies. 

Alexander, A J Spring Statfon, Ky 

A nderson, W P Cincinnati, O 

Watson, William, West Farms, N Y 

CoTswoLD Sheep. 

Albright, J .. Etna,-NY 

Armstrong, EC Florida, N Y 

Banks, I'had Hollidaysburg, Pa 

Barbee, G L Georgetown,, Ky 

Bedford, EG Paris, Kv 

Burroughs, H K Roxbury, N V 

Chase, LA New- York 

Cochrane, M H Montreal, Can 

Coffin, H T Pooghkeepsie, N Y 

Crorier, William, •. Northport, N Y 

Deuel, ST Little Rest, NY 

Hall, John, Catharine, NY 

Harris, Jos Rochester, N Y 

Hartwell, S Washington, Ct 

H Jester, C E West Chester, Pa 

Hoyle, George V Cbamplain, N Y 

Jackson, George, Wilmington, Del 

Johnson, WR Warwick, R I 

Loomis, Burdett, Windsor Locks, Ct 

Loomis, Byron, Suffield, Ct 

McFerran, J C Louisville, Ky 

Osbom, B L Oswego Village, N Y 

Phelps, CC Vernon, N Y 

Phillips. E T ... Plainfield, N J 

Perry, W N " Rushville, NY 

Rockwell, J M Butternuts, N Y 

Sayre, Cooper, Oaks Corners, N Y 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Stone, Fred. Wm Guelph, Can 

Tabor, A Aurora, N Y 

Tatum, G M Wo .dbury, N J 

Underbill, A A Clinton Corners, N Y 

Leicester Sheep. 

Curtis, FD Chariton, NY 

Edgerton, Jas Barnes vilte, O 

Hills, C Delaware, O 

Hoyle, George V Cbamplain, N Y 

Kirby, Joseph, Milton, Can 

Redmond, William, >.• • • New- York 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Stewart, Henry, Stroudsburg, Pa 

Vergon, FP Delawarr, O 

Winne, Jurian, Bethlehem, N Y 

Walcott & Campbell NY MDls, N Y 

Lincoln Sheep. 

Chapman, J R Oneida Lake. N Y 

Chen«7y WW Belmoal, Mass 



CDchme, M H Monlml, Can 

Hallcii. A J Wnurvillc, M( 

Walwu & Duiplxll, .... N V MUk N V 

Meiiino SHKKr. 
Bako & H iTTJgin, ConilDck'i Lind ing, N Y 

UiidoiD, Thco. £ UichfiildCl 

BoHun.N Shi'ulH.ry, Vi 

Lliuilwllin, Wn Rtd Hook. N V 

Colt, Walitr, Buavia, NV 

HubUnl.CH Sprinxlielil, Vi 

PiUibaocJS MiDchalEt, Vt 

HAHnHiBi-DottH Smsi. 

Asliwarth, J 0<iiiira,Ciin 

Morrcll. Koben Manhuull, NV 

Niwell, Dr. AD... N«r-Bnin.»idt, N J 

SHiaHHIlO SHHr. 

C»(». AB Hivmtiiw, NY 

SouTH-DowH Sheip. 

Al«ander. A I Spriiie Sialion, K> 

Vl0«n. Gm. n., WuhinElonHDIlDW, N Y 

Buffum, ThoiMs B Nt«p(m.RI 

Gilu.John Putnam. Cl 

HariMmTL MorW N V 

HLIU,C Ddai-are.O 

Hombrook. R S ft Co., Ncw-HannDnv. Ind 

TEnkini, J. SIrickw. Baltimore, Md 

JOSH.TC DtlantcO 

Mdot^ Edwn Pnrl Kenntdy, Pa 

MonHDr. JC W«t CheMtr, Pa 

Pidi«H.Jlf HanbtowiLlD 

HunketL GT Hin>di1(, Man 

Recder, E New-Hina, Pa 

KeynoMi,! WH Fnnktbt, Ky 

Sharnlcu, SuukI J Philadelphia, Pa 

SintfeiTs New-York 

Stewait. H L Middla Hiddan, Ci 

Stone, Fr«l. Wn Gaelph, Cap 

Taylor, WJC Holndel, N I 

Underfiill. AA Qintoo Comen, N Y 

Wainwright, C S Rhinebnik, N Y 

Wonh.Fnnaa. MartliallloD, Pa 

Beikihihe Swine. 

Abbott. lie Monirul, Can 

Ba>b«. WH Shelbyiillt, Kr 

BBrti«,GL Georgeiowa, Ky 

BadfonLEG Paris Ky 

Bametl.WA DoRT.Ky 

Brown, Dr. LE Emintna, K* 

CaM.;* L'OriginaL Can 

Cocbnaa^M H Manlrod.Cnn 

CDffi<i,CE Muitkirk Md 

Cnzier, WilEan Northporl. N Y 

Cniichir.TO SlkAyvillt, Kt 

DcHl.ST UiikR»tNf 

Grsff.HC Maytnlle.O 

Crch, JohaW SaynllcN Y 

Morrn, Dr. J C Weu Ch«ter. Pa 

McCitlly, Cynu, .'. Hubbatd, O 

Pelie^W I. Lal»>Ule,Cl 

pKkr«n.JH Hirriitowo. Ill 

Riehl, E A Alton. Ill 

SnelUInhn, Edmonton. Can 

Stone, FW G«lph.Can 

Tkknor. E St. LuuU, Uo 

^=^ 



Radiwtll.JM Butie 



. Belchenown, Mio 



McCulIy, Cynu,... 

Na««i.H.. 

Tickrnr. E 



Landon. Siephni. Eden, NY 

CHI^fTEJl COUWTY S»IKH. 

Ballltj. A Giiard,?. 



.. Toughlc 
.... W^l 



Biuce. B F ... 
CoBn,CE.... 
Coolc, Heniy,.. 
Coaper, C E .  . 
DarliDeloni R i 

Eatly,7A..... — .„ 

EdgerloB, Jarnei, Bamiivine, 

Fofflk,SA Urbaia,0 

CouM.Thoi 

Hickman. GB 

HorlDn, E W , 

liwiB. JW&M.... 



a;Vo»:;: 



Maillaod. R. I.. Jr., 
McCuilv, CyiM, 

PmlWN.V.','.'.".'. 

Kobertt. IC 

Ru»e1l. SB 



, NolItnEham, Pi 

Sj1™,0 

Millbnl,a 



'I-hompion, GW... 

Van Winkle, j. Jr.. 
Whitehead. M 



... WalpolcMifl 
... R(Kka«ay,NJ 
. MiddlehuiKNJ 



n,C8 „ Saleni,NT 

'.AB Tn»'a_River,NI 
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Bassett, G W. . Barre. Vt i 

Bateman, H B Ripon, Wis 

• Betts, C H Baltimore, Md 

Bicknell, J Y & Co. . . Westmoreland, N Y 

Billings, E K Framingham , Mass 

bissell. EN Richville, Vt 

Blanchard, Chas Newton, N J 

Bradley, G W Hamden, Ct 

Burgess, Edward, Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Bush, W C & W M . . . , Aul>umda]e, Mass 

Bush, A P t Milton, Mass 

Butts, George, Manlius, N Y 

Cameron, RW New-York 

Carpenter, F& W Rye, N Y 

Cary, WiUard, Milford, N H 

Chapman, J Newport, Ky 

Champney, G F Taunton, Mass 

Clark, John L Waterloo, N Y 

, Coffin, CE Muirkirk, Md 

Cooper, T C .... Limenck, Ireland 

Cox, J B Zanesville, O 

Crozier, Wm Northport, N Y 

Daffus, William, Hiifax, N S 

Darlington, R S West Chester, Pa 

Deuel, ST Little Rest. N Y 

Dewey, T H Pomfret Landing, Coiin 

Dewey, G B Hartford, Conn 

Dibble, EB New-Haven, Ct 

Dounce, WJ Elraira, N V 

Dudley Bros Augusta, N \' 

Dunbar, E B B»istol, Ct 

Carly, J A Youngstown, O 

Elben, C B Pittsburgh, Pa 

Eliott & Burgess, Pittsbuiigh, Pa 

Kllis, Robert, Schenectady, N Y 

Kstabrook, G W Grafton, Mass 

£stes, } J East Abington, Mass 

Ferry, S TivoH, NY 

Krazier, E R Plattsburgh, N Y 

Fry, J H & Co : New Brighton, N Y 

Gates, G H Schoharie, N Y 

Gibson, R N Y MUU, N Y 

Giles, John, Putnam, Ct 

Green, Richard, .. ...... Montclair, N J 

Goodell, D H Antrim, N H 

Gould, Thomas, Aurora, N Y 

Hadwen, O B Worcester, Mass 

Haines, J C Clarksboro, N J 

Hall, John H Catharine, N Y 

Hamilton & Kirkham, New- York 

Hand, T J Sing Sing, N Y 

Hanks, W Middle Granville, N Y 

Harwood, H J Littleton, Mass 

Hay ward, E R Easton, Mass 

»icks, Benj Roslyn, NY 

Hills. WR Albany, NY 

Hills, Henry N Delaware, O 

Hills, J W Delaware,© 

Hcrstinc, D W Philadelphia, Pa 

Hollingworth & Bro Utica, N Y 

Homer, G W Framingham, Mass 

Horton, £ W Muscatine. Iowa 

Howard, A McL., Toronto, Can 

Howlett, EP Syracuse, N Y 

Hull, W H Wells, Vt 

ifunt, WM .Waterloo. NY 

Ives, John S S^em, Mass 



King, Henry, Galesburg, Mich 

King, T D Orsikany !• alls, N Y 

Lapham, M D Paris, N Y 

Large, S P. . . West Elizabeth, Pa 

Longi J ^J/ Ravenna, O 

Loring, C Carroll Boston, Mass 

Mailland, Robert L Jr. . . . Red Bank, N J 

McCully . Cyrus, Hubbard, O 

Mcintosh, S J Sterling, Mass 

Miles, F W Plainfield, N J 

Merriam, C H . . . ; Locust Grove, N Y 

Morrell, Robt Manhasseit, N Y 

Morris, Paschall, Philadelphia, Pa 

Murdoch, G B Meriden, Ct 

Nettlelon, C P Birmingham, Ct 

Nicholls, Burr H Lockport, N Y 

Parks, C C & R H Waukegan, III 

Paulding, DC .• Tarrytovn, N Y 

Perry. W N Rushville, NY 

Phillips, E T Plainfield, N J 

I^tman, Mark, Salem, Mass 

Roberta, J A Paoli, Pa 

Rockwell, T M Butternuts, N Y 

Rudman, Rev. W West Farms, N Y 

Rowe, John M Norristown, Pa 

Scudder, MS Grantville, Mass 

Schuyler, P West Troy, N Y 

Sharpless, 3aml J Philadelphia, Pa 

Slielton, J D Jamaica, N Y 

Simpson, W Jr West Farms, N Y 

Smith, G Morgan South Hadley, Mass 

Snow, H H New-Haven, Ct 

Spaulding, LA Lockport, N Y 

Stephens, Sheldon, Montreal, Can 

Stickney^ £ Burton, O 

Strout, Charles, Framingham, Mass 

Sludley, EG Claverack, N Y 

Stuyvesant, J R Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Tatum, GlVf Woodbury, N J 

Taylor, £ J Waterloo, N Y 

Thome, Edwin Washington, N Y 

Townsend, CH Utica, NY 

Treadwell, C W Exeter, N H 

Upham, DA Wilson viUe, Ct 

Van Keuren, C Rondout, N Y 

Walcott, BD NY Mills, NY 

Warner, GH N Y Mills, N Y 

Wheaton, C C Orange, Mass 

Whitney, EH Cambridgeport, Mass 

Williams, P Taunton, Mass 

Willard, F H . .-. Little Falls, N Y 

Welles, J C Athens, Pa 

Wentworth, John, Chicago, III 

Wolcott, R P Holland Patent, N Y 

Wood, Thomas. Doe Run, Pa 

Woodward, H Worcester, Mass 

Worth, Francis, Marshallton, Pa 

American De&r. 
Maitland, Robt L New- York 

Bbbs. 

Baldwin Bros Sandusky, N Y 

Bradley, A Lee, Mass 

Hazen, Jasper, Albany, N Y 

Langstroth, L L Oxford, O 

Quinby, M St. JohnsviUe, N Y 

Stratton, W M West Troy, N \ 
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CXft, W Mrtlk Bri<^ C> 

FUUTS. 

0««dby, JH „ PitUibrd, N Y 
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Adair, WlKin, DctmH, Mich 

Alani, J W Srriniliild, Mui 

Allen John H Hightttgwn. N J 

Andrem, C. Munaga. Ill 

BilitT,G«nc« Tolcd^.O 

Biiky, J W HuubuiK MY 

Ktm l[ Bn'.^" '/'..'.'.'.'..'.'.'. .. Kric|Pi 
Baitt, R . . . DaOy R«iA PfailidtlphU. F> 

CnWrnll, Jo«ph, Trot, NY 

Chipmin. J ^ft Co... FtyctUiiHa, N Y 

CwHHT.FH Erit.Pi 

DuHiU-S. VlrdvillttJJ 

EjlnniR ft Bany. RDchuler. N T 

Ei'iai.EJ&Ca Vorli, Pa 

FiiT* W L Throu't Neck, N Y 

FiDU&Ca .^Mkeilcr, NY 



Hinfoid. R G 



..Coluir 



Henndnnft Co GcHvi, NY 

Honker a Bto., H E Rnchuter. N V 

Hoopu, Bro. a Tlwnu^ Wen Ouiler, Pi 

Haiey&Co Boton, Man 

How, H K Netr-Bnmswiclt, N I 

Hitrtk Soni, S New-Cinaiin, Ci 

Hubinrd. TS&Co tredmii, N V 

KendigRP W.t«ln(i, N Y 



MliinlnjLjW RadtDE,Ma»i 

Muwet) & Brot., T C Genen. N V 

McOillmnh. Dnk* ft Co, . . Shirpsbur^ O 
Mechan, ThDmu,... ... CcnrnnKm. Pn 

MeneMft Cokniu. Geneva. N V 

Moody ft Soni, E LackpuR, N V 



Moon, Mahlon, ............ MnrTkrOLi 

Murdoch.JK&A ..Pittitwn 

Parn, Wifliani, annaminHin, 

Panon.&Co ..Flushing. 

I'earton, W L '....ScheneciadV. . . 

Perry. F L Canandairua. N ^ 

Petara, C ». - f  ■" 

Pelen. Rand 
Plwmia. F « 
Pralt&Co.. 



Uirua. N  
ordifille, P 



HiEhuiDwn, N J 

.. . ... .WiHowdale, Pi 

4ea*1ca & Sou. C Sdi«tect«3T, N V 

*ieHl, " • ■' 



Rakeitrao ft Fyl« 



Roberu. JoMh A Piob, Pi 

RmjI, Jamaa A Skanianlet, N 1 

Saul. John, .-. . Waihingt™., D C 

Skamjoho AH>an»,NV 

Snihh, Claik ft Powell Syticiue, N V 

Soulhwick a Gi., T T Danaville. N Y 

Slorn. Haitiun ft Co Paineaville, 

Sludlor.EG aaveracfc,tr¥ 

S.aKV.HAftCo Canton. UiB 

Svi»*.ler, E. Ware L,oBt.Ni: 

Tea(,EY Richmond, la' 

ViDl>uKn,CL Macedoo, NY 

WampJer, John, Trolwind. 



W.ckertliam, Jo«ah Benderavillfc Pi 

Will* Clark, Fa_yellevilte. NY 

Willion, M D RDcHeiler. NY 

WiWm.GWftCo BandermiUe. Pi 

Wood^Halt. Gcnava,NV 



. Bevcrtf, N 1 

norvmtow- *■ ' 

V.Wai»*ori 



.^-r.-'.; 



Bn)wn,DH,. .... Ne«-Bn j 

Bureeai. Edw. Pooghkeeoeie. N ¥ 

Buih ft Sod, Itidor BoihViirK, Ha 



Carpenlet, W S Rjre. NT 

Chinnkk,WJ Trmtio, NJ^ 

CuHins. Charfei, Hoote»D»n, ~ 
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Collins, John S Moorestown. N J 

Cone, J W Vineland, N J 

Cooney, PH Erie, Pa 

Conover & Son, Freehold, N J 

Craioe, J East Lockix)rt, N Y 

Davis, SC Medina, N Y 

Dingtiral), Joha« Albany, N Y 

Dodge, U E Fiedonia, NY 

Donaldson, J A St Joseph, Mich 

Duffell, S YardviUe, N J 

Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y 

Griffith & Griffith North East, Pa 

Hal), Isaac, Frazer, Pa 

Harris, TL Brocton, N Y 

Hasbrouck & Bushnell,. . . . Peekskill, N Y 
Hathavray, B. . .Little Prairie Ronda, Mich 

Hayn<», J H Delphi, Ind 

Hendricks, H Kinjzston, N Y 

Herstine, D W Philadelphia, Pa 

Hoag & Co., C L Lockport, N Y 

Hubbard & Co., T S Fredonia, N Y 

iohoson, H. C. Berlin Heights, O 
Linsey & Gaines, Dayton. O 

Knox, J Pittsbutg, Pa 

L»an)bert, GeorsJe H., New- Brunswick, N J 

Leeds, N Cinnaminson, N J 

Lindley, N H Bridgeport, Ct 

Mallory & Downs South Norwalk, Ct 

Martin, James F Mt Washington, O 

Massev, W F Chestertown, Md 

McCullough & Sons, t M . . . Cincinnati, O 

McLaury, D . , New Brunswick, N J 

Merceron, F F '.. Cattawissa, Pa 

Merriman, A Granville, O 

Moon, Mahlon ....... Morrisville, Pa 

Moore, A J .^ Berlin Heights, O 

Oneida Community, Oneida, N Y 

Palmer k Risley, /^<>/j,.. Waterville, N Y 

Parry, William Cinnaminson, N J 

Parsons & Co. Flushing, N Y 

Patterson, J S Beriin Heights, O 

PcckTR Waterloo, NY 

Perry, F L Canandaigua, N Y 

Potter & Co., £ J Knowlesville, N Y 

Pullen, J. Madison Hightstown, NT 

Purdy, A. M Palmyra, NY 

PUrdy & Hance, South Bend, Ind 

Reisig & Hexamer New- Castle, N Y 

Reynolds, PC Rochester, N Y 

Ringueberg, J Lockport, N Y 

Ritz, LouiSi. PlainvfUe, O 

Robinson, ED . . Howlett Hill, N Y 

Salter, H H Lima, NY 

Shaw, CW..... Carver, Mass 

Shuler, Mrs J D . . . Lockport, N Y 

Smith, JTB Kingston, NY 

Strong, W C Brighton, Mass 

Sut van, Sfok«it. Haddonfield, N J 

Sylvester, E W Lyons, N Y 

Tatum, J C Woodbufy, N J 

Thompson. O W . . . New- Brunswick, N J 

Tnson, O J Highland, NY 

Todd, LU ... Vermillion, O 

Travis & Fielda, Dobb's Ferry, N Y 

Tiickcr, FD Ithaca, N Y 

^ Van Dusen, C L Macedon, N Y 

Walton, Silas, Moorestown, N Jf 



WilHams> J G Moorestown, N J 

Wilson, MN Macedon, NY 

SsBosMBN, Florists, &c 

Acker, HE Woodbridge, N J 

Allen, R H & Co Kew-York 

Allen, C L & Co Brooklyn, N Y 

Ashley, AD Milton Depot, Vt 

Babcock, Mrs. L D Clarkson, N Y 

Barler & Condon, Upper Alton, 111 

Bamum & Bro St. Louis, Mo 

Barry, W C Rochester, N Y 

Bi.>sett, James, RcstSf... Philadelphia, Pa 

Bliss, B K., & Son^ New- York 

Breck, Jos., & Sons, Boston, Ma»s 

Buist, R... Darby Road, Philadelphia, Pa 

Buist, R., Jr., Phikidelphia, Pa 

Burras, North Fairfield, O 

Collins, Alderson &Co.. Philadelphia, Pa 

Curtis & Cobb Boston, Mass 

DeGroff, Nelson & Co.. Fort Wavne, Ind 

Dettz, G W Chambersburg, Pa 

Dingee & C6nard, West Grove, Pa 

Douw, VP Albanr, NY 

Dreeiv Henry A Philadelphia. Pa 

Fancher, F B Lansingbutgh, N Y 

Fanning, SB Jaraesjport, N Y 

Ferre, Batchelder & Co. . Springlield,Mass 

Foote, J A Terre Haute, Ind 

Gregory, J J H Marblehead, Mass 

Hacker, Wetherill & Co. . Philadelphia, Pa 

Hawtey, RD Hartford, Ct 

Henderson & Fleming, New- York 

Herendeen & Co Geneva, N Y 

Hovey & Co Boston, Mass 

Ives, John S Salem, Mass 

Knox, WW Pittsburgh, Pa 

Landreth, David, & Son, Philadelphia, Pa 

Massev, WF Chestertown, Md 

McCuftough, J M & Sons, . . Cincinnati, O 

Meserole, F S Chicago, 111 

Murdoch, J R ft A Pittsburg, Pa 

Ohn Brothers, Springfield, Mass 

Philipps, Henry Toledo, O 

Peck. H S & Co Melrose, Mass 

Ramsay, Wilfred, Albany, N Y 

Reeser, C A Fittsfif Id, Mass 

Reeves, E A New- York 

Roger-s, C B '. Philadelphia, Pa 

Rumsey, H M Salem, N J 

Sanders, Edgar, Chicago, III 

Stoms & Sons, Wm« ........ Cincinnati, O 

Strong, W C Brighton, Mass 

Such, George, South Amboy, N J 

Scott, L D & Co Huron, O 

Schwill, A & Co Cincinnati, O 

Stevens, G M Danbury, Ct 

ITiorbum, J M & Co New- York 

Teas, EY Richmond, Ind 

Vick, James, Rochester, N Y 

Vanderbilt, John, ft Bros New- York 

Wardwell ft Co West Dresden. N Y 

Waring, Jr., G E Newport, R I 

Washburn & Co Boston, Mass 

Watson, BM Plymouth, Mass 

Wells, S M & D Wethersfield. Ct 

Wood&Hall, Geneva, NY 



^— 



Hakcpnn, A D . Hivmii. Mui 

Troobriilgt, F Mdiord, Cl 

BlRlH, A Cinrd, Pa 

Butl]ea,AB Coluinbiu. O 

Bryin.ET Mmhill, U«h 

Dklumiin, j H Mi. CarmcL Cl 

K.imins.SB l.iw.port, S Y 

Hiur^JF McndMCenln. NV 

I«i.i»n.tl, - - - --■■ 



N» 



£ 

Kci.aedv. S EixiniKf. Ina 

Ijintc SP West Eliiibclh. Ph 

MmW Airon Penh Anboy. n J 

Fantli. Wm Uunmlown. SJ 

Philw, CC Vernon. NV 

Snun&Fistwr, WDsditock, N B 

Talcuu, J«u, HniH^ N y 

VmDiiKn, CL UicedDn, N Y 

Wa7«, WG S™«»Kalb,NV 

Blta,WE ColcheHer.Vt 

BeerfcSN Siadf Hook. Ci 

Bern « Bra. Erie. Pa 

Bli»&Saai,BK No-Vork 

llrigi*.DB. WeMWintieM. NY 

Bnix>i. I W. WeitUucdon, NY 

Bunesh £^ Pangliluicinie, N Y 

Rurru. n — . N«h VaiifieUI O 

0, NY 



Ellni^^ A BitTT. . . 

r^Kot'rE.'.'.'.. '..'.'. 

Fowler, rw P«lcikiU, N Y 

GoodalF, HS Soulh ^renimt. Mw 

Gibjnn, I NYMLUiMV 

Gkt, S Norwik.0 

GrcBTy, I r H Mufaleheid, Hu 

GHmdit.WW Woodbarr, NJ 

HicU&SeDi, leuc.OldWcstbiiiT, NY 

'"-^ IS, Siilei«.M« 

GE&Co . '^ - - 



Uphan. 



MD.. ParifcNY 

MuidDck. J R&A. Piiuburfh. P> 

Meiwio. W M. MiUbrlCl 

Peun. CP Cooeordtille. ft 

PiKur, R.. Oi>«a Villus, N V 

r..... „ "-IW^lrtfeN" 



PBDeu. J M.... 
PenT, »N.... 

Qui,, Frank,.... 

RtylwM^ P^ 
Slmiaon Ju... 

Wel^'yTH ... 

AlleB. J 

Uiidwick, w w 

GnrTs*" -,'■'-'.'. 
Mumy, MM.. 



CharlMlE. Vt 

. Hi^utown, NJ 

.".'NonhGmniilk, HI 
!,.... New-Culk. NV 

ArpltNV 

Hite> Glare. Pi 



Implements, Machines, 



AI1enftC<>.,KH.... Bai }!6, New- York 

Ainei now Company. Bouan, Mui 

Bairelt, W E..ftCs Proridence. R I 



BearditH, H W. Srracute, N Y 

Blrmver. Nnrlon & Co.... Qndnnlti, O 
Blymyer, Day KCo.. .. Mai>ilieM,0 

Buyer, W L., & Co Philidelphui, Pa 

Brearley, A L, ft Co Treiii™, N I 

Demur. J R , & Co New-Yorti 

DeGrolf, Neleon S Co.. Fort Wayne, Ind 



Hiwley.RD Hinlaid. O 

HoIb'OokaCo Baalon,M>iai 

Meeerole. PS Chicago. I U 

N»h, Duane H., Agent, Hew- York 

FiintBio.. Ptall&Co..., St. Lopit. Mo 

Peek>kt<l Plow Wotki. Peekskill, NY 

Kee.es, K H . S Co New-York 



ull, CiemeBI, '. WDadbiuy, HJ 

Fertilizers, &c. 

:h,FG.,&Co CTiica 






rkl,.. Albany, NV 

. FowlertiUe, N V 
neCe., Ridoe, Wii 



ff 



ck*0,... 

ce.PlallftCO Nn 

RH *Co Ne. 

;&Co Can 

y, C C& Son. Syracu^.. - - 

r Mowir and Reaper Co., NewYorH 
I ft Slerenion Mft'g Co., Ar-- — ""' 
H.. Aienl, 



OdjonxDMACo Auburn, NY 

Warrior Mower Co Ullle Falls, H Y 

Wilber. Slevone ft Co . . . Po'keepaie, N V 

Wood, Waller A Hooeick Fall!. NY 

Warder, MiiehellaCo Springt" " 



^ 
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Stsam Engines for Farms. 

Clute Brothers, Schenectady, N Y 

Wood, Tabcr & Morse, Katon, N Y 

Wood & Mann Engine Co Utica, N Y 

Dairy Apparatus. 

Cooper, H & £ F Watertown, N Y 

I>eO>fdova, G., A HfUttto^ New- York 

Uolnaes, A.* Miik Co^ltr^ . . Cortland, N Y 

Millar & Son, C ,. . . . Utica, N Y 

O'Neil, O., & Co Utica, NY 

Ralph, W.,& Co /.... Utica, NY 

Ward, Southerlaud & Co., Annatto, 

New- York 

Tile and Tilb Machines. 

Bender, W M Albany, N Y 

Boynton, C. W., & Co.. Woodbridge, N J 

iackson, George, Albany, N Y 
.odge, N Albany, NY 

Other Specialties. 

Allen, S !•., 5'r^<^/'/aM/«r,Cinnaminson,N J 
Barnes, W., Slicer and Corer^ Bristol, Ct 
Bartholomew, C, Ditching Plow, 'EXaa^^ Y 
Bowne & Schanck, PoUUo Diggtr, 

Freehold, N J 
Buell, J. S., CitUrMill, .... Buffalo, N Y 
Buckingham, W. L., Drili^ Baltimore, Md 
Butterworth, R., Cider Mill, Trenton, N J 
Church, C. A., Stump Puller^ 

New-Berlin, N Y 
Collins & Co., Steel Plows, . . . New- York 
Conover & Son, Potato Digger, 

Freehold. N J 
Cowing& Cc».,Pumps^&c , Seneca Falls, N Y 
Dedenck & Co., ff^y Press, Albany, N Y 
Dismukes, Paul, Clover Seed Gatherer t 

Gallatin, 'i'eon 

Fairbanks & Co., Scales, New- York 

Fitch & Co., Nay- Elevator, Lithgow, N Y 
Fords & Howe, Cultivator, Oneonta, N Y 
Fulton Manufacturing Co., Feed Cutter, 

Fulton, N Y 
Goodell, D. H., Sower, .... Antrim, N H 
Hickok, W. O., Cider Mill, Harrisburg, Pa 
Henry, J. T., Sheep Shears, Haniden, Ct 
Herring S- C, Hay^ Tediier, . . New- York 

{ones, £. F., Nay Scales, Binghamton,N Y 
.anders, Frary & Clark, Lawn Mower, 

New-York 
Mayne, J., Door JR oilers. Butternuts, N Y 
Osborne, Foster & Co., Seed Sower, 

Palmyra, N Y 
Paddock, Dean ^ Co., Bone Mill, 

St Johnsbury, Vt 
Paris Furnace Co., Hay Elevator, 

Clayville, N Y 
Pefrv, F. L., Scarifier, Canandaigua, N Y 
Prindle, D.R., Feed SUatHer,^tX}camr>^ Y 
Reynolds, E D & O B., Wheel Hoe, isfc. 

North Bridgewater, Mass 
Rumsey & Co., Press Screws, 

Seneca Falls, N Y 
Shields, H. L., Hay Loader,.. Troy, N Y 
Silsby, C, Bititer Pails, Seneca Falls, N Y i 
Seymour & Co.,Z>r///, East Bloomfield, N Y f 
Schoonmaker, E, P., Hay Rake, Troy, N Y 



Thomas, J. J., & Co., Sfnoothing Harrow, 

Geneva, N Y 
Whittemore, D. H., Apple Parer, 

Worcester, Mass 
Fertilizers. 

Baugh & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa 

Bradley, W L Bo3t>n, Mass 

Coe, Enoch, Williamsburg, N Y 

Cunrie, Geo. E Cincinnati, O 

Decatur, J. R., & Co New- York 

Douw, V P Albany, N Y 

Dunlop & Avery, Plaster, Jamesville, N Y 

Griffing & Co New- York 

Higgiiis, Reybold & Co., Delaware City.Del 

Lister Bros., Newark, NT 

Ralston, John, & Co New- York 

Ramsey, W Albany, NY 

Reed & Powell, Coxsackie, N Y 

Tucker, J A Boston, Mass 

Watson & Qark Philadelphia, Pa 

Wilson & Asmus, New- York 

White, George E New- York 

Wonson, G M East Gloucester, Mass 

Miscellaneous. 

Babcock, H. H., & Son, Wooden Pipe, 

^ Watertown, N Y 
Baldwin, T. E., Carriages,,-.. New- York 

Beecher Basket Co., Westville, Ct 

Blunt & Co., Drainage Level, New- York 

Browning, R. C, Pruner, New- York 

Bowman & Blewett, Carbolic ^keep Dip, 
Foot Rot Ointment,Soaps,&*c., Ncw-Yojk 
Colby, C, & Co., Berry Box, So. Pass^ HI 
Continental Wind Mill Co., fViud Mills, 

New-York 
Copeland, R. M., Landscape Gardener, 

Boston, Mass 
Cornell, T. L., Tile Machine, . . Derby, Ct 
Cox & Co., Grape Box, Union Springs, N Y 

Crampton Bros., Soaps, New -York 

Earth Closet Co., Earth Closets, 

Hartford, Ct 
Goss, L. B., Slate Shelving, Hydeville, Vt 
Hap^ood, C. £., & Co., IVoolt Boston, Mass 
Hollingworth & Bro., Bone Meal, 

Utica, N Y 

Howard & Co., Watches New- York 

Lesley, A. M., Furnace, &*e.,.. New-YorJc 
Mason & Hamlin, Organs, .... New- York 
McCaninu>B,W., & Co-./'fttw/w, Albany, N Y 
Miller Iron Co., Bird Houses, &*c.,. 

. Providence, R I 
N. E. P. ^vimpQQ., Syringe, Danver«,Mass 
Phelps. N. B., & Co., Clothes Wringer, 

New- York 
Phoenix, F. K., Fr^ii Plates, 

Bloomington, 111 
Piper, J. R , Screw Post, Harrisburg, Pa 
Qa\nhy,llL.,Honey Box, St.Johnsville, N Y 
Sheet Metal Screw Co., Frust fars. 

New- York 
Smith, S. D. & H. W.,<?r^a»f, Boston, Mass 
Strong, W. .C, Pruners, . . Brighton, Mass 
Tatham Bros., Block Tin Pipe, New- York 
Waring, G. E., Jr., £«^iW*r,Newport,R I 
Woodward, G. E., Architeci... New-York 
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BOOKS ON RURAL PURSUITS. 



WHAT BOOKS TO SEIJECT on agricultural and horticultural 
subjects often puzzles the farmer^ We give the titles and prices 
below of some that may be especially recommended, any of which n>ay be 
bad, postage paid, by enclosing to l^ts Office a money order (or cash by 
registered letter) for the amount named : 

Allen's American Cattle^ fs 50 

Allen's New Amefican Parm Book,, a. 50 
Glen's Diseaeea of Domestic Aniimds t.00 



American Weeds and Useful Plants,. 1.75 

Bement's Poulterer's Companion,... 3.00 

Breck's Book of Flowers, r.75 

Bridgeman's Gardener's Assistant, . . a. 50 

Buist's Family Kitchen Garcteiier, . . t.00 

Blaist's Flower Garden, z. 50 

Burr's Vegetables of Americif 5.00 

Chemistry of the Farm, (Nichols,). . . x^as 

Copeland's Country Life, (936 pp., 350 

engravini^s,) 5.00 

Dadd's American Cattte Doctor, .... r.50 

Dadd's Modem Horse Doctor, 1.50 

Dana's Muck Manual, . . ., i. 35 

Darwin's Animals and Platit«,(3 V0I9.,) 6.00 

Downing's Cottage Residences, 3.00 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of 

America, (1,100 pp., > 7.50 

do. do. Old Edition, 3.00 

Downing's Landscape Gardening, .. . 6.50 

Downing's Rural Essays, 5 00 

Drainage for Profit and Health 1.50 

Eastwood's Cranberry Culture, 75 

Farm Drainage, (French,) i. 50 

Farm Implements, (J. J. fhomas,) . t.50 

Farming for BojpB, . . x.50 

Flint on Grasses, .. a. 50 

Flint on Mitch Cows & Dair^ Favm'g, 3v5o 

Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist, 1.50 

Fuller's Small Fruita, (Il)ttstrated,).. 1.50 

Gardewtng-for Profit, (Henderson,). . . 1.50 

Geyelin's Pouhry Breeding — Com- 
mercial View, 1.35 

Grape Cnlturist, (Fuller,) v. 50 

Gray's How Plants Grow, t.35 

Gray's Manual of Botany St Lessona, 4.00 

Gray's School ft Field Book of Botany a.50 

Harris on the I^, B.50 

Hints to Horse Keepers, (Herbert,) . 1.75 

Hio<^;]e8*^ BoohrOfSvergreens, 3.00 

AC^O, THR LONISON EDITION OF 

TEGETNIEIER'S POULTRY BOOK 

An elegant and excee<Ungly Tsduable work for the Poultry Fancier, eontMniag Thirty FuB 
Part lUnttrationtPrinitdin Coiort; induding the Breedmg and NEanacemeot of Fowlai^ 
and the Standind of ExceUevoe in the various medsj as autmnrixed by the Poultry Club. 
Price, $ft» Also for sale in quantities to Societies or others <m finronUe term& 

' Nearly alt the above books can be supplied to clubs, indfviduals or 
societies, when bought in quantity and forwarded by express at purchaser's 
expense, at a^r diseonnti 



How Crops Feed, (S. W. Johnson,)! . 2.00 

How Crops Grow, do. . . 3 00 

Husmann's Grapes and Wine, 1.50 

iohnstcHi's Aericultural Chemistry, . . 1.75 

Lemp's Landecape Gaidcning, ...:.. a 00 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee, ..*.... ».oo 

My Kanp of Edgewood, 1.7* 

Parkman's Book of Roaes^ 3-00 

Parsons on the Rose. >joo 

Pear Culture for Profit, (Quinn,)- • • - '•«> 

Practical Floriculture, (Henderson,). 1.50 

Practical Poultry Keeper, (Wright,). *o» 

Practical Shepherd, (Kandall,) 2.o» 

Quinby's Mysteries of Bee-Keeping, 1.50 

Quincy on Soiling Cattle, r>3y 

Rand's Bulbs, 3.00^ 

Rand's Garden Flowers, 3-<x^ 

Rural Studies, 1.75" 

Strong's Cultivation of the Grape, . . . 3.00 

Ten Acres Enough, x-S© 

The Horse in the Stable and the Fidd, 

(Stonehenge.) ..... a.50 

The Farmer's Journal and Account 

Book, (Perkins,) $>> fs* 3-S» 

The Percheron Horse, r.oo 

lliomas' American Fruit Culturist, 

(480 Illustrations.) 3-oo 

Todd's Young Farmers' Manual, a 

vols., each, 2.90 

Warder's Hedgee and Evergreens, .. t.50 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticul- 
tural BuHdings, t.5» 

Woodward's Country Homes, a. 59 

Wt)odward's Cottages add Farm 

Houses, r.90 

Woodward's National Architect, ... la^oo 

Woodward's Rural Architecture, .... i.5» 
Woodward's Suburban and Country 

HousesE, 1.59 

Youman's Hand>Book of Hoosefaoidl 

• Science, a.00 

Youman's New Chenustry, .....-..<>. a.^^ 
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RURAL AFFAIRS. 

By John J. Thomasl 
PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 



FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Frir4^ 1 1.50 Ea£k^ Sold StparaUiy ot Together, 

Being % reprint on larger, finer and heavier paper, of the very valuable articles in every 
department of Kural Economy, which have heretofore appeared in annual nonibera, from 
185s to 1869, inclusive, under the title of the A hmho/ Register 0/ Rural AffairM, These 
volumes conuin about 340 pages each, or nearly SenenUeu HumJred Page* in all, of read- 
ing matter, and are illustrated with upwards of 

TWO THOUSAND BNOKAVINGS, 

a large part of them from drawings and designs made expressly for the purpose. A brief 
Abstract of the Contents of the several Volumes is subjoined,- although necessarily so 
compressed as to convey but a very incomplete idea of the number an 4 variety of the 
topics embraeed, and the concise and practical manner in which they are treated: ^ 

■voi^xjm:e 



IHoux* HvtVLclred. and Forty Illustrations. 




Counts Y Dwkllincs. — Fifteen Designst 
accompanied with Plans, in many instances 
of several iie wrt a lso estimates sf Cosfr^ 
together with General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

Laving Out Grounds.— ^.w<r Articles 
on Laying out F'arms — two on Grounds 
around Houses and Flower Gardens— 
eight on Modts 0/ Planting and tlie 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits toChoosb — Sixty-one Ka- 
rieties of Apples : Fifty-four of Pears ; 
Tufeuty-tigki of Peaches : Ten of Necta- 
rines and Apricots ; Thirty-four of Plums; 
Twenty-eight of Cherries ; Thirteen of 
Strawberries, and a dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes are eUseribed—'^ati Ap* ' 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

DoMBSTic Animals. — Improved Breeds^ 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctorins: Sick Animals, with Sim- 
pie Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Hprsfes, (>ttle. 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fxutr C'ULTUB*.— Tweitfy-two A rtieles— 
r Treatment of Orchards, Large and Small 
^^^F^iuta^ with a large number oTbrief Notes, 
presetiting many valuable Hints and Sng- 
1 gestions. 

fc. ** W»-»' •■ 



Farm Buildings — Bams, Carriage Hooses, 
Stables, the Piggery, Smoke- House, Poul- 
try House— Mode of Cistern Building, of 
Erecting Lightning Reds, &c. 

Farm Implbmbnts. — Twenty -throe A rti- 
elest amply illustrated, embracing nearty 
all the principal Implements in which the 
Farmer is concenied — also the Wioa Mill, 
Steam Engine, &c. 

BuTTBR AND Chbbsb Making. — ^The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Economy. — Many Artides and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long ex- 
perience and observation on Farm Man- 
Sement, Rotation, Packing Trees and 
ants, Sjitisfactory Farming, &c, &c. 
Rustic Sbats and S tructurbs — Illustra- 
ted Designs for Summer Houses, Flower 
Stands, Rock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

School Hovsbs. — ^A Chapter embracing 
several neat and tasteful Designs. 

Wrights and Mbasurbs. — Tables for 
Reference, indudiiu^ Length. Distanoea, 
Specific Gtarities, «c 

DoMBSTic Economy. — Numerous Talajthk 
and well tested Recipes finr HouackoM 
use. 
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voil*tjm:e Ti;ro. 

IFovLT H-andred and Fifly Illustrations. 



A COMPI.ETB COITKTRY Rbsidbncb. — The 

' Dwelling, Ornamental Grounds, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out-Houses, described and illus- 
trated — concluding with an article on the 
Apiary, embracing the management of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 
Country Houses. — Twenty-Sevitn De- 
tigHS^ including some of great merit for 
Workingmen*s Cottages, and an illustra- 
ted Chapter on Ventilation. 
FsiriTS AND Fruit Culture. — Farther 
Notes and Lists — z. full Article on Pear 
Culture— Hardy Fruits at the West- 
Apples and Apple Orchards — GraAiugand 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. 
Flowbr and Kitchen Garden.— Annual 
Flowers — Vegetable M anaeeroent — the 
Vinery and Green- House — the Verbena — 
also a full Article on Hedging and Hedges^ 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 
Farm Buildings — Eight Z>«rf/^«jofBams 
and Stables ; Stalls for Horses and Cattle 
—Cattle and Sheep Racks — also a full 
Chapter on Iron for Furniture and Rural 
Structures. " 
Farm Managbmbnt. — Mr. Thomas* Prize 
£ssay,with new illustrations— also a Chap- 
ter OB l/HtUrdrainiMg, pronounced by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



Farm Fences and Gates— CA/<i> FtncM 
— a full Article on Wire Fences — Modes 
of Construction — Hurdles — useful Hints 
about Gates, with Fifteen EograTiogt «m 
the latter subject alone. 

Domestic Animals. — Feeding— Steaming 
Food— Veterinary Receipts — Wintering 
and Stabling— Wool Table, &c., &c. 

Nursery Lists.— A Descriptive and Illus- 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries in 
the United States — Supplement to the 
above — Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornamental Planting. — Beautifying 
Country Houses — Modes of Grouping — 
Lawns, Walks and Rustic Objects— ^with 
JVt'ne P/nrts of Grounds and nearly Forty 
Engravings. 

Implements op Tillage.— Tillage— the 
Gang Plow — Improvements in Plows 
and Harrows — Plowing and Subsoiling — 
Ditching Plows — Impicments for Surface 
Tillage. 

Other New. Implements, ftc — Fann 
Workshops — A Horse -Power— Hay Fork 
—Mill— Stalk Cutter— Potato Digger— 
Painting TooI»— with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Economy.- Root 
Crops — Good and Bad Management— 
Dairy Economy — Rules for Business^ 
Early Melons — Cleaning Seed Wheat^ 
Packing Treoa for Transportation, &c 
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VOLUME THREE. 

your Hundred, and If^orty Illustrations. 



Workingmbn's Cottages. — Six Designs 
and Seventeen Engravings — the Cottages 
costing from I250 up to $800. 
Grounds and Green Houses. — The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens — 
Structures for Green- House Plants, in- 
duding the Cold Pit, Ward Cases, &c. 
Farm Bui LDiNGS.-Generat Considerations 
involved in their construction — J^aur De- 
tigns for Bams— Thirty Engravings. 
Akchitecture. — Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings on 
the Balloon Frame System — 34 Engrav- 
ings — Directions as to Carpenter and 
Mason's Specifications, and a Glossary of 
Architectural Terms — 48 Engravings. 
Farm H usbandrv. — How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Economy. 
Wrbds and Grasses. — ^The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described very fully, 
the fomner accompanied with ai Engrav- 
ings, and the latter with 13. 
Practical Entomology. — Dr. Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
Cn^^ravings, and full Definitions and De- 
scriptions. 



Fruits and Fruit Culture — The Newer 
Plums — Strawberries — Dwarf Pears- 
Management of the Grape — Summer 
Pears — Training Pyramids — Dwarf and 
other Apples — Cherries and Gooseberries 
— A Cheaj) Grapery, &c., &c. — more than 
50 Engravings. ^ 

Flowers. — Pruning and Training Roses- 
Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 
Plants — 30 Engravings, 

Vegetable Physiology— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant from the Embryo throughout 
—the Principles of Grafting and Buiuing, 
&c.— 61 Engravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management — 
The Apiary; different Hives and the 
Mode of Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy. — A full Chapter on Butter 
and Cheese Making and Management of 
Cows, with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard.— A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bembnt, with 33 Engrav- 
ings of Fowls, Poultry Houses, &c. 

Also — Filters and Filtering CJst^ms, 5 
Engravings— it /fA/««i»^ Rodst 15— i/ir- 
/ul Tobies of Weights and MeASiO*^^ 
Mafile Sugar Making. To'*tbe^;^iad 
many other subjects more or less spac^is 
devoted. * • 
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VOX^UIMCE DPOXJIt^ 



11ii*ee Huix<ire<i and 

Farm Work. — A Caleodar of Suncstions 
for each month in the Year, with Fifty- 
Six Engraving* — including Ice- Houses 
and storing iee^xiaking Stone Wall and 
many other incidental points often omitted 
—a very valuable article. 

Orchard AND Nursery. — Calendar for the 
Year, with many usefiil hints and Twenty- 
Twy Engravings. 

KiTCHBN £ Flowbr Gardkn and Green- 
House. — Hie labors of each successive 
month reviewed, with notes on varieties of 
different Vegetables, &c., &c, and Fi/ly 
Engravings. 

Road Making. — With numerous Illustrm- 
tions and complete directions. 

Chrssb Dai RViNC.' A description of the 
Cheese Factories and System of Manu- 
fiicture — also Design for private Dairy- 
House, and Miscellaneous Hints for Dairy 
Farmers. 

Entomology.— A full Cliapter on Collecting 
and Preserving 1 nsects, particularly interes- 
ting to beffinners in this important scietKe. 

Country Humes. — An article with Eight 
Designs^ accompanied by Ground Plans, 
ftc&c. 



Sislity niustrations. 

PR<)MiNGk — The principles aiwl prnctire 

M\y described, with over Tkir^j illus 

trations. 
Poultry.— Treatise on the Turkey — Poul- 

try Houses and their arrangement, witk 

Designs. 

Fruits and FLOWKRS.-~Tniining Grapes 
The leading new Pears-^J^ew and De- 
sirable Flowers — with a very lai^ge num- 
ber of condensed hints, amd select lists ac- 
cording to the latest atttfaoritJe*-Hully 
illustrated. 

Domestic Economy.— Full Directions for 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables— a laige 
number of Useful Redpes, &c., &c. 

Domestic Animals. — A foil article on 
Mutton Sheep — The Management of 
Swine — also Hints for the Bee- Keeper, 
&c, &c 

Implements and Tnvbntioks. — Me^ani- 
cal Contrivances for various purposes — 
the Implements of Horticulture — New 
Madilnes — largely illustrated. 

Woodlands.— Planting Timber for Screens 
— the Care and Culture of the Timber 
Crop. 
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ITou-r Hundred. Illustrations. 



Grape Culture. — Varieties, Propagation, 
Grafting, Training, Transplanting, Trel- 
lises ; Soil for Vineyards : Marketmg, &c 
— Very Complete and Practical— Thirty- 
Nine Engravings. 

Milk Farming, by the Author of " My 
Farmof Edgewood." Winter and Sum- 
mer Feeding, Soiling, &c. With plans 
of Milk Bam — Six Engravings. 

The Duck — its Management and Varie- 
ties, l^ C. N. Bement — Fifteen Engrav- 
ings. 

TuRifips and their Culture. — An ad- 
mirable article on the Ruta Baga, with 
Practical Directions — Fifteen Engrav- 
ings. 

Garden Insects, by Dr. Asa Fitch— two 
papers, with about Forty Engravings. 

Reapers anp Mowers — the leading Ma- 
chines at the Auburn Trial — Nine Eu- 
gravings. 

Rotation of Crops — ^principles involved 
and rotations suggested — illustrated. 

Small Fruits— their .Culture on the Hud- 
son, by Prof. Burgess— TVk/Vjfy Engrav- 
ings. 

Shrubs — a Practical and Descriptive Article 
on Shrijbberies and the Selection of the 
LeadSngiVarieties— about Thirty Engrav- 
apg& • • 

L^BOR •Saving Contrivances. — Simple 
ttifd^H^hdy Things about the Farm and 
House — about Thirty Engravings. 



Vermin about the House, and How to 
Drive them Away — illustrated. 

Wheat— an Essay on the Crop and its Cul- 
ture, Quite complete and practical — Four- 
teen Engravings. 

Hedges and their Management, Causes of 
Failure, &c — Ten Engravings. 

Potatoes — Culture, Varieties, &c, m-ith 
Twelve Engravings. 

Rural Improvements, by Robert Morris 
Copelaud — with Plans aud Modes of 
Planting — ill ustrated. 

Fruits. — Practical Hints in Fruit Culture, 
with numerous Short Artides, and over 
Thirty Engravings. 

Strawbs'rries. — ^Marketing the Crop m 
New Jersey, bv the Author of ** Ten 
Acres Enough "— iUustrated. 

Flowering Plants. — Select Varieties, with 
Descriptions and Twenty-Tw0 Engrav- 
ings. 
And among Numerous Shorter Artides : 

Hints in Rural Economy, by S. EL Todd— 
Nine Engravings. 

South-Down Sheep — illustrated. 

Items in Domestic Economy. 

Hay Barracks aud Com- House— -iUustrated. 

Ram- Gauge— Protecting Melonsi do. 

Hot Air Furnaces, do. 

Implements for Farm and Garden, ^ do. 

Improved Bee Culture, by M. Quinby. 

Three- Story Barn, Grape Houses, illustrated. 
&c, &C., &c, &C. 
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Pagb. 

Agricultural Memoranda, ix — xx 

Apparent and Mean Time, viii 

Apples for Mimiesota, 380 

Hardy. 280 

List or One Hundred, 379 

Apple Worm, 335 

Bark Louse, * 336 

Berrv Basket. Rochester, 385 

Blackberries, Straightening 383 

Calendar Pages, ix— xx 

Canker Worm, 330 

Cheese* Making, 303 

Coloring, ytq 

Cows and their Management, . . . . 303 

Rennet, ' 308 

Receiving and Crediting Milk, .... 306 
Setting, Cutting and Heating, .... 309 

Treatment of Milk, 304 

Qevis for One- Horse Plow, 395 

Clover, Threshing 364 

Colorado Grasshopper, 323 

Colorado Potato Bug, 321 

Com- Fodder, Securing, . 374 

Com Planter, Emery's, 394 

Cultivator. Carhart's Two- Horse, ..... 398 

Cultivators^ &c, 397 

CurcuUos, 332 

Destroying 381 

Currants, Heavy Manuring, ... 385 

Propagating, 385 

Currant Worm, ... 337 

Imported, 338 

Remedy for, 38^ 

Cycles of 'i'ime and Church Days, viii 

Davand Night, Ascei twitting Length of, viii 

DrOl, Bickford & Huffman's, 393 

Drills, Hand Seed, 39^ 

Eclipses for 1872, vii 

Evergreen Belts, 357 

Evergreens, Half Tender, 358 

Manuring, « 357 

Pruning, 358 

Farm Machinery, New or Additional, . . 390 

Farmer's Register, 315 

Flowering PUnts, Improving, 358 

Forest Tent Caterpillar, 33^ 

Four Seasons, vii 

Fruit Culture, Errors Corrected, 379 

Fruits and Fm>t Culture, , 375 

Insects Affecting, 335 

Small« Distances of. 283 

Fruit Trees Affected by Insects, 324 

Care of Young 378 

Protecting from Mice, 381 

Pruning Young, 379 

Restoring Mice Gnawed, 375 

Watering, a8o 

Gooseberries, Best Sorts, 383 



Pack. 

Grape Leaf Gall, 242 

Grape Leaf Procris, 341 

Grape Seedlings, , 384 

Grapes, Insects Affecting 341 

Pruning Isabella, .^ 284 

Greenhouses, Fumigating, 359 

Harrow, Shares', 392 

I'honias' Smoothing, 295 

Hay, Cost of Making, 286 

Cutting and Tedding, 286 

Drawing 287 

Implements for Making, 286 

Raking and Gathering, 287 

Wagon Rack for, .'. 300 

Hedges, Hemlock 258 

Horse- Hoe, Bradley's, 299 

Holbrook's. .... 291 

Horticulture in Common Schools 262 

Hot- Bed. the Boston, 259 

Insects, Destructive, 221 

Affecting Farm Crops, 222 

Fruit Trees, 224 

Grapes 241 

Large Frait, 225 

Small Fruit, 237 

Joint Worm 223 

Kitchen, Plan of, 265 

Table and Appendages for, 265 

Ladders and Ladder Stands, 351 

Standing, 253 

Lawn Mowers, 301 

Lawns, Requisites for, 357 

Leaves from Lawn Trees, 3^ 

Mount Cenis I'unnel, viii 

Moraine and Evening Stars, vii 

Native Currant Worm, 339 

Orchards, Cultivation of, 37S 

Profitable, 380 

Sheep in, 380 

Successful Pear, 376 

Ornamental Planting, 355 

Pansies in Masses, .... 359 

Peach Borer, 381 

Peaches, Success from Good Culture,.. 381 

Succession of 380 

Pear Orchard, Successful 376 

Pears, Dwarf changed to Standard, .... 377 

for Market, 377 

for Western Michigan, 278 

Marketing^/* 376 

Vicar of Winkfield, 378 

Pear Trees, Blight on, 37;r 

Planetary Notes vii 

Plow Clevis for One Horse, . .^ . . i . . . . 395 

Cutter Stock, ^ . . j .>. . . ^394 

One Horse Swivel, .*. . .^. y*,*-^ 295 

Potato, j^.. . . k .. 398 

Stubble ^ . . i 396 
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Pags. 

PloWy Swivel, 996 

TurfParinc, .... 293 

Plowine with luree Horses, 267 

without Dead Furrows, 244 

Plows, Holbrook*s, 996 

Potato Plow, 39S 

Poultry- House, 30s 

Pruning Evergjeens, 358 

Isaujella Graptes, 384 

Raspberries, Drying 261 

Propagating, 285 

Succession k:^^ 284 

Rustic Work, 259 

Scarifier, Perry's, 292 

Seed Sower. Gaboon's, 294 

Sheep in Orchards, t,, 280 

Signaling the Weather, viii 

Spotted Grape Beetle, 242 



Pagb. 

Stanchions for Cattle, 272 

Steam Engine, Gear's, 291 

Hoadley's, 290 

Wood's 291 

Strawberries, Comparative Productive- 
ness o^ 282 

CuHivation o^  ... 282 

Strawberry Worm, a4o 

Tent Caterpillar 226 

Tether for Horse or Cow, 300 

Thresher and Cleaner, Buckeye, 299 

Transplanting with Frozen Bulbs, .... 256 

Wagon, Three Horses for, 371 

Washing Machine, Continental, ..... 301 
Weed Hooks and Chains in Plowing, . 249 

Wheel- Jack, Payne's, 300 

Window Plants, - 358 

Wonderful Waterfen, viii 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



No. Figures. Pags. 

fierrv Baskets t 285 

Blackberries, Straightening up, 3 283 

Buckeye Thresher i 299 

Cheese- Making xo 304 

Clevis for One- Horse Plow, . . 1 , 295 

Com- Fodder, Securing, .... 3 274 

Cultivators 3 297 

Two- Horse, i 298 

Double Whifflctree, i 397 

Drills and Com Planters, .... s • • ^3* 299 

Farm Engines, 3 290 

Girdled Trees, 3 275 

Green-Houses, Fumigating, . . i 259 

Harrow, Slktres', r 292 

lliomas' Smoothing, .... 2 295 

Ha}% Implements for Making, it 286 



No. Figures. 
Insects — Grape-Leaf Gall, ... t ., 

Grape-Leaf Procris, 2 . 

Joint Worm, 1 . . 

Lady- Bug, i 



Pagk. 

• • • ^43 
... 241 

... 223 

235 



Hay Wagon, Rack for. 
Horse- Hoes and Scarifiers,.. 3 
Insects — Apple Curculio, ... x 

Apple Worm, i 

Bark Lice, 2 

Canker Worm, 5 

Colorado Grasshopper, . . i 
Colorado Potato Bug, . . . x 
Curculio and Catchers, . . 6 
Currant Worms, 5 



298 
229, 299 
. .. 336 

235 

. .. 236 
— . 230 
. . . . . 234 

..... 331 
332 
338 



Forest Caterpillar, 3 229 



Spotted Grape Beetle, ... x 343 

Strawberry Worms, x 240 

Tent Caterpillars, 3 227 

Kitchen, Plan of, x ... .. 365 

. I'able and Appendages, . . 3 365 

Ladders and Ladder Stands, .12 251 

Lawn Mower i 301 

Ornamental Planting. 3 255 

Plow Cutter Stock, x 294 

Plows, ......' 3 396 

Plow, Turf Paring x 293 

Pk)wing without Dead Fur- 
rows, 10 244 

with Three Horses, 14 267 

Potato Plow I 298 

Raspl)erries, Drying, 3 261 

Stanchions for Cattle, 2 273 

Tether for Horse or Cow, ... x 30X 

Washing Machine, x 303 

Weeds Hooks and. Chains in 

Plowing, 6 249 

Wheel-Jack, x 300 



.^ _ . fivious Numbers of the Annual Register, down to 1869, inclusive, are reprint- 
ed in Five Volumes (see notice on preceding pages,) and a Sixth Volume will contaiit Nos. 
16, 17 and 18, for 1870, '71 and '73. Copies may also be had from the Publishers, of any 
previous years, (except those for X855, '57, and 63,) in paper covers, at Thirty Cents 
each, or^ny four for One Dollar. They contain an average of about 130 Engravings each, 
and mv^oCthe single chapters present in concise form the practical substance of a volume. 
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THE 

CULTIVATOR ALMANAC 

FOR 1872. 

^— *-^^— T-- - I 111 • — — — : '^~" 

ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS IN EQUAL OR CLOCK TIME. 

ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 1872. 

THERE WILL BE FOUR ECLIPSES THIS YEAR, as follow: 
i. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon May 22 ; invisible in the United 
States. 

II. An Annular Eclipse of the sun June 5 ; invisible in North America, 
except in Washington Territory and the Arctic regions. 

IIL A very small eclipse of the Moon in the evening of November I4tb 
and morning of the 15th ; visible, being only one thirty-third of the 
Moon's diameter on the northern limb. 

IV. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun Nov. 30 ; invisible in North 
America. 

 • • • 

MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 

Morning Stars. — Venus until July 15. Mars after May 17. Jupiter 
>fter August 2. Saturn to April 10. 

Evening Stars. — Venus after July 15. Mars until May 17. Jupiter 
until August 2. Saturn after April la 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 

D. n* M. tJm H* M. 

Winter begins, 1871, December 22, o 51 mo., and lasts S9 

' Spring do. 1872, March 20, i 49 mo., do. 92 

Sumn\er do. 1872, June ' 20, 10 23 eve., do. 93 

Autumn do. 1872, September 22, o 46 eve., do. 89 

Winter do. 1872, December 21, 6 45 mo^TrQp.year,365 

• •• .. '  ■'  
PLANETARY NOTES. 

Mercury will be brightest January 27, May. 25 and September 18I* 
rising before the Sun ; also April 2, July 31, and November 24, setting 
^ soon after the Sun. Venus and Mars not this year. Jupiter January 
15. * Saturn July 9. 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 



CYCLES OF TIME AND CHURCH DAYS. 
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Dominicad Letters, .... G FiSeptuagesima Sond., Jan. 38 



Epuct, 

Solar Cyde, 5 

Golden Number, ix 

Roman Indktion, 15 



Sexageaima do. Keb. 4 

Qiiinauacesimaf da Feb. xi 

Ash Wednesday, ... Feb. 14 

_ Quadragesima Sund., Feb. 18 

iewish Lanar Cyde, . . . 8j Mid- Lent Sunday, .. Mar. 10 
^iouysian Period, aox j Palm Sunday, Mar. 14 Corpus Christi^ .... May 30 

Julian Period* 6585: Good Friday,, Mar. 19 Advent Sunday, .... Dec i 

• e • 



Easter Sunday, .... Mar. 31 

Low Sunday, April 7 

Rogation Sunday,.. May 5 
Ascension Day, .... May 9 
Pentecost Sunday, . . May 19 
Trinity Sunday, .... May 26 



APPARENT AND MEAN TIME. 

Time is both apparent and mean. The son is on the meridian at 12 
o'clock on four days only in the year. It is sometimes as much as 16^ 
miniites before or after twelve when its shadow strikes the noon mark on 
the sun-dial. This is occasioned by the irregular motion of the earth on 
its axis and the inclination of its poles. This is called apparent time. 
Mean time is determined by the equation of these irregularities for every 
day in the year, and is noted in all good almanacs. The latter is the 
true or correct time. 



To Ascertain the Length of Day and Night.— At any time in 
the ytfar, add 12 hours to the time of the sun's setting, and from the sum 
subtract the time of rising for the length of the day. Subtract the time of 
setting from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising the 
next morning, for the length of the night. This rule is true of either ap- 
parent or mean time. 

A Wonderful Waterfall. — The government geologists in Demarara, 
British Guiana, have discovered on the Potaro river, within a hundred 
miles of the Capital, a fall w^ith two leaps, one of 770 feet, and nearly 600 
feet wide, the other over 80 feet. 

Signalling the Weather. — Since Nov. i, 1870, the daily papers 
have published bulletins sent to them by the War Department at Wash- 
ington, of meteorological observations in regard to the height of the 
baroiineter and thermometer, and the direction and force of the wind. 
They are taken by scientific men at fifty different stations in all parts of 
the country, from Key West, Florida, to San Francisco. It is believed 
that this will be of great practical benefit to farmers and sailors, by giving 
timely warning of the approach of storms. 

Piercing the Mountains. — The tunnel through the Alps, connecting 
the railways of France and Italy, wais successfully finished the day after 
Christmas, i$7a This great work was commenced in 1857, and has gone 
forward night and day from either side, till the two gangs of workmen 
met fkr beneath the summit of the central mountain of the three that the 
tunnel has {Herced. The length of the tunnel is 12,220 metres, or about 
7 3-5th miles ; its height and breadth are about 25 feet, and the cost of A 
construction about $io,ooo,ooa [1 
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MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 
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MOON 


H. W. 


SUN SUN 1 MOON 


a 


M 


RISBsisKTS. 

H m:h m 


RISES. 


bost'n 
II M 


RISBS 

M M 


SETS. 

H M 


JtKKS. 


N. Y. 


RISBS SBTS. 


{ RISKS. 

1 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


: H M 


I 


M 


7 30,4 38 


10 15 


3 22 


7 244 44 


10 16 


ev. 7 


7 I9|4 49' ID 18 


2 


T 


7 3o;4 39i" 19 


4 5 


7 244 45|ii 20 


52 


7 194 50" 21 


3 


W 


7 30; 4 40iiiivn. 


4 55 


7 24,4 46jmorn 


I 42 


7 1914 5 1 morn. 


4 


T 


7 30 4 41 


24 


548 


7 24I4 47 


24 


2 34 


7 19J4 52! 23 


5 


F 


7 30; 4 42 


I 34 


645 


7 24|4 48 


I 32 


3 31 


7 19 4 53 


« 30 


6 


S 


7 30 4 43 


2 46 


7 47 


7 24 4 49 


2 43 


4 32 


7 19,4 54 


2 40 


7 





7 304 44 


4 2 


851 


7 2414 50 


3 58 


536 


7 19 4 55 


i 3 53 


8 


M 


7 30,4 45 


5 '9 


9 54 


7 24:4 5« 


5 '3 


6 40 


7 I9J4 56; 5 8 


9 


T 


7 30 4 46 


634 


10 56 


7 24; 4 52 


6 28 


7 38 


7 19 4 57 


6 22 


lO 


W 


7 29!4 47 


sets. 


II 52 


7 24I4 53 


sets. 


835 


7 194 58 


sets. 


II 


T 


7 29|4 48; 6 lo'morn. 


7 23:4 54 


6 15 


9 31 


7 i8!4 59 


6 20 


12 


F 


7 29,4 49| 7 29 1 45 


7 23:4 55 


7 32 


10 22 


7 i8j5 


736 


13 


S 


7 284 501 8 44 


» 37 


7 23 4 56 


8 46 


II 9 


7 i8'5 I 


849 


14 





7 28;4 51 


9 54 


2 26 


7 22|4 57 


9 55!" 57 


7 17,5 2 


9 56 


'5 


M 


7 27 4 53 


In 2 


3 12 


7 224 58,11 2|morn.| 


7 I7i5 3!" 2 


i6 


T 


7 2714 54 morn | 


358 


7 22 '4 59;morn. 


44 


7 17J5 4moni. 


17 


W 


7 26J4 55 


8 


4 47 


7 2115 


7 


I 33 


7 16 5 5 


6 


i8 


T 


7 26:4 56 


I 9 5 39I 


7 215 I 


I 8 


2 26 


7 165 6 


I 6 


19 


F 


7 25 


4 58 


2 12 


631 


7 20 5 3 


2 9 


3 17 


7 155 7 


2 6 


20 


S 


7 24l4 59 


3 «3 


7 24 


7 I9i5 4 


3 9 


4 10 


7 145 8 


3 5 


21 





7 235 


4 13 


8 19 


7 18 5 5 


4 9 


5 4 


7 I4;5 9 


4 3 


22 


M 


7 22 


5 I 


5 "j 9 n 


7 i8i5 6 


5 5 


5 57 


7 i3!5 10 


4 59 


23 


T 


7 22 


5 3 


6 5 10 I 


7 175 8 


5 59 


6 47 


7 i2!5 12 


5 53 


24 


W 


7 215 4 


rises. 10 49 


7 16 5 9 


rises. 


Z 33 


7 12 


5 '31 


rises. 


^5 


T 


7 205 5! 5 211 31 


7 15 5 .10 


5 7 


8 14 


7 n 


5 14 5 12 


26 


F 


7 205 6i 6 3;ev. 11 


7 15 5 " 


6 7 


857 


7 10 


5 15 6 II 


27 


S 


7 19 


5 7 7 5 


52 


7 14 5 12 


7 9 


938 


7 10 


5 16! 7 12 


28 


a 


7 18 


5 9i 8 9 


I 32 


7 I3j5 13 


8 II 


10 17 


7 9 


5 17 


8«3 


29 


M 


7 '7 5 10 9 II 211 


7 i2!5 15 


9 12 


>o 53 


7 8 


5 «9 


9 13 


30 


T 


7 i6;5 II ID 15 2 50 


7 12:5 16 


10 15 


II 34 


7 8 


5 20 ID 15 


31 w 1 


7 1515 13 II 22 3 32 


7 "5 17 


II 20 ev. 18 


7 7 


5 2i|ii 19 



Agricultural Memoranda — Oci. i, 1870, /« Oct. i, 1871, «///A references to date of 

The Country Gentleman contaimng ptirticuUirs t 
Agricultural College Convention at Chicago. Aug. 10, Sept. 7, 1871. 
Agricultural Department— -Appointment of Fred. Watts, Commissioner. July 6, 1871. 
Agricultural Exhibitions, State, County, &c., for 1871. Sept. 7, 1871. 
Alexander, A. J,, Spring Station, Ky. Sale of Horses. Julv 13, 1871. 
American Short-Horn Herd Book, Vol. 10. Nov. 34, x87o;'March 9, 1871. 



-»^=5^ 



2d MONTH. 



FEBRUARY, 1872. 



29 DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nbw-Yokk. 


Washingt'n 


Sun 


ON Mbrid. 


Third Quarter 

New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 
Full Moon, . . . 


D. 

2 

8 

16 

24 


H. M. 

5 26 mo. 
9 8ev. 
I 40 mo. 

6 12 mo. 


H. M. 

5 14 mo. 
8 56 ev. 
I 28 mo. 

6 mo. 


H. M. 

5 2 mo. 
8 44 ev. 
I 16 mo. 
5 48 roo. 


D. 

I 

9 
17 
25 


H. M. S. 
12 13 50 
12 14 29 
12 14 17 
12 13 20 



if 



• 

s 


M 


h 


H 


r 


M 





> 


s 




k. 



k. 



> 


> 


< 


< 


Q 


A 


I 


T 


2 


F 


3 


S 


4 





5 


M 


^ 


T 


7 


W 


8 


T 


9 


F 


10 


S 


IX 





12 


M 


13 


T 


H 


VV 


15 


T 


16 


F 


17 


S 


18 





19 


M 


20 


T 


21 


W 


22 


T 


23 


F 


24 


S 


25 





26 


M 


27 


T 


28 


W 


29 


T 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New- England, 
New- York Sute, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



6UN 
RISES 



H M 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



SUN 
SETS. 



5 
5 

5 

15 



14 

13 
II 

ID 

9 

8;5 

715 

45 
2:5 

'^! 

05 

58,5 

57!5 

55'5 

54l5 
5215 

Si|5 

50;5 



H M 
14 

iS 

16 
18 
19 

20 
22 

23 

25 
26 
27 
29 

3*> 



MOON 


KISKS. 


H 


M 


morn. 





3i 


I 

2 


42 
56 


4 


9 


1 


20 
20 


7 


10 


sets. 


7 30 

8 42 


9 49 
10 56 



3 1 morn. 



48 
47 
45 
44 
42 
40 

38 
37 



33 
34 
35 

38 

39 

41 
42 

43 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 



o 
I 

2 

3 

3 

4 49 

5 
6 



5 

3 

58 



35 
14 
rises. 

6 o 



H. y,. 
bost'n 



H M 

4 20 

5 13 

6 16 

7 23 
834 
9 42 

10 44 

11 37 
morn 

o 26 



I 

I 

2 

3 

4 
4 

5 

6 

7 



12 

55 
38 

21 

5 

55 

50 
46 

46 
844 

9 36 

10 24 

11 7 



CALENDAR 

For New- York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



.SUN I SUN 



I 



7 
8 

9 14 
10 22 



36:5 50." 34 



I 



II 46 
4;ev. 24 

9 I 
I 

2 
3 



2 

41 
21 

4 



H 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



5 

15 

!5 

5 

'I 

5 



M,H 

105 

95 

6,5 

5:5 

4 

3l 
2: 

I 

o 

59 

58 
57' 

56: 

54^5 

535 

5ii5 

50,5 

495 

485 

46;5 
455 
435 
42jS 
40; 5 
38i5 
375 
355 

34 5 

I 



MOON 



M H M 



18 

»9 

20 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 



morn 
o 28 



I 

2 

4 

5 
6 

7 



38 
51 

4 
14 
15 

5 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



sets. 

7 32 

8 43 



H 
I 
I 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
9 



M 

7 

59 
2 

8 

19 

28 
28 

19 
15 

5' 



1038 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent'kv, MKs'ri, 
and California. 



SUN 



SUN 
SBTS. 



9 49iii 20 
10 55:mom 



33iii 58 
34 morn. 

36 o 59 

2 O 

2 

3 

4 



37 
38 
40 
41 
43 
44 
45 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 



57 
52 
43 
29 
9 



rises. 
6 3 



7 
8 



9 13 



6 

52 
42 

36 

32 

31 

29 
22 

10 

49 

8 29 

9 II 
948 

10 25 



o 
o 
I 

2 

3 

4 

i 

7 
7 



10 20,11 4 

11 3iiii 49 



H 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



M 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

X 

o 

58 
56 

55 
54 
53 
52 
50 
49 
48 

47 
46 

44 
43 
41 

40 

38 
37 
35 
34 
33 



H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



M 



22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

31 
32 

33 
34 



MOON 
RISBS. 



H M 



morn. 

26 

1 34 

2 46 

5 8 

6 9 

7 o 
sets. 

7 34 

8 44 

948 
35; 10 53 
36:11 55 
38 morn. 
391 o 55 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



40 

41 
42 

43 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 



55 
52 
46 

37 

23 

3 
rises. 

6 5 



7 
8 

9 
52.10 17 

53:" 27 



7 

9 
12 



American Turf Register for 1870. Feb. 16, 1871. 

Ayrshire Herd Book, vol. 3— Feb. 16, Aug. 31. Ayrshires imported by J. L. Gibb, Nov. 
3, 1870 ; by Brodie, Sons & Converse, May 25 : by J. H. Morgan, June 8 ; by N. 
S. Whitney, Oct. 5. 1871. 
i Bailsee, G. L., Georgetown, Ky. Sale of Imported Berkshires, July ai, X871. 
A Barnes, ITio*., Westland, Ireland. Obituarv, March 30— Sale, Sept. 14, 1871. 
M Bedford, E. G., Paris, K.y. Sale of Short- Horns, July 6, 1871. 
^^ Berkshires imported by S. H. Brown. April 27, June as ; by M. H. C< 
(J exported to England, by John Miller, Aug 34, 1871. 



Cochrane, May 18 — 



* 



«^3^ 



3d MONTH. 



MARCH, 1872. 



31 DAYS. 



» 


MOON'S PHASES. 




Boston. 




New- York. Washingt' 

1 


N.! Sun on 


MSftlD 








IX 


H. M. 


H. Ma 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


Third Quarter 


2 


2 45 CV. 


2 33 ev. 


2 21 ev. 


I 


12 1224 


New Moon, . . . 


9 


8 9 mo. 


7 57 mo. 


7 45 mc 


►. 9 


12 10 32 


First Quarter, 


16 


9 41 ev. 


9 29 ev. 


9 17 ev. 


17 


12 8 18 


Full Moon, . . . 


24 


8 59 CV. 


8 47 ev. 


8 35 CV. 


25 


12 5 52 


Third Quarter 


31 


9 48 CV. 


936CV 


9 24 ev. 




• 
X 


• 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 




J 


For Boston, New-Englanil, 


For New- York City, Phila- 


For Washington, 


.0 


New- York Sute, Michi- 


delphia, Connecticut, N. 


Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kcnt'ky, Miss'ri, 


z 


h 


gan, Wisconsiu, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 








aud Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


and California. 


1 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON H. W. 


sun 


sun 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 





H 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 


KISES. BOST'n 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


RISES. 


N. Y. 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


■RISES. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


1 


F 


636 


5 50'morn. 


3 54 


6 34 


5 52 


morn 


ev. 40 


633 


5 53 


morn. 


2 


S 


634 


5 5* 


45 


4 53 


632 


5 53 


41 


I 40 


6 31 


5 54 


36 


3 


F 


6 33 5 52 


X 57 


6 I 


631 


5 54 


I 52 


2 47 


6 30 


5 55 


I 46 


4 


M 


631 


5 54 


3 6 


7 15 


6 29 


5 55 
5 56 


3 


4 


6 28 


5 56 


2 54 


5 


T 


6 29 5 55 


4 8 


827 


6 28 


4 2 


5 12 


6 27 


5 57 


3 56 


6 


W 


6 285 56 


; 5 I 


9 32 


6 27 


5 57 


456 


6 18 


6 26 


5 5« 


4 50 


1 m 


T 


6 26 5 58; 5 45 


10 29 


6 25 5 59 


5 40 


7 14 


6 24 


5 59 


5 36 


8 


F 


6 25 5 59; 6 20 


II 20 


6 246 


6 16 


8 2 


6 23 


6 


6 13 


9 


S 


6 2316 


sets. 


morri. 


6 22|6 I 


sets. 


846 


6 21 


6 I 


sets. 


ID 


P 


6 21 6 I 


7 29 


I 


6 20 6 2 


7 29 


9 29 


6 19 


6 2 


7 29 


II 


M 


6 19*6 2 


837 


43 


6 i8'6 3 


836 


10 10 


6 18 


6 3 


834 


12 


T 


6 176 3 


9 44 


I 24 


6 166 4 


9 42 


ID 47 


6 16 


6 4 


9 39 


13 


W 


6 166 4' 10 48 


2 5 


6 156 5 


10 45 


II 28 


6 15 


6 5I 


10 41 


M 


T 


6 I4'6 6 11 52 


2 46 


6 1316 6 


II 48 


morn. 


6 13 


6 6 


II 43 


15 


F 


6 12:6 7!morn 


3 29 


6 126 7 


morn. 


15 


6 12 


6 7 


moriL 


iS 


S 


6 10 6 8 


53 


4 19 


6 106 8 


48 


I 6 


6 106 8 


43 


;^ 


P 


6 96 9 


* 51 


5 *3 


6 96 9 


I 45 


I 59 


6 96 9 


I 39 


M 


6 7(6 10 


2 45 


6 II 


6 76 10 


2 39 


2 57 


6 76 10 


2 33 


19 


T 


6 5^6 II 


3 3» 


7 II 


6 56 II 


3 25 


356 


6 56 II 


3 '9 


20 


W 


6 316 12 


4 i2 


8 12 


6 36 12 


4 6 


4 56 


6 36 12 


\ 4 i 


21 


T 


6 2;6 14 


4 47 


9 5 


6 26 13 


4 42 


5 50 


6 26 13 


4 37 


22 


F 


6 0:6 15 


5 18 


9 53 


6 I 6 14 


5 14 


6 39 


6 16 14 


5 " 


23 


S 


5 59:6 16 


5 44 


10 37 


6 06 15 


5 42 


7 22 


6 0,6 15 


S 39 


24 


P 


5 57,6 17 


rises. 


II 18 


5 586 16 


rises. 


8 


5 58:6 16' rises. 


25 


M 


5 556 19 


7 3 


II 53 


5 56 6 17 


7 2 


838 


5 56 


6 17 


7 2 


26 


T 


5 53 6 20 


8 12 


ev.34 


5 54 6 18 


8 10 


9 21 


5 55 


6 18 


8 8 


27 


W 


5 52 6-21 


9 23 


I 15 


5 53 6 19 


9 20 


10 2 


5 546 19 


9 '7 


28 


T 


5 506 22|lO 36 


I 59 


5 52 6 20 


10 32 


10 41 


5 53 6 20 


10 28 


29 


F 


5 486 23 11 so 


2 47 


5 506 21 


U 45 


II 29 


5 51 


6 20 


II 40 


30 


S 


5 46I6 24' morn. 


3 40 


5 48 6 22 


morn. 


ev. 26 


5 496 21 'morn. 


3» 


P 


5 44 6 25I I 


4 43 


5 4616 23 


54 


I 30 


S 47|6 22, 48 



i 



Beirs History of Short-Horns. March 30; Oct. 19, 1871. 
Biniie, William, Springfield, Mass. Sale of Ayrshire Cattle. April 27, 1871. 
Bishop, Henry W., Lenox, Mass. Obituary. April 37, 1871. 
Bowdich, E. F., Boston, Mass. Sale of Tersey Cattle. luneS, 1871. 
^ Brown, Geo., Toronto, Canada. Sale of Short- Horns. Nov. 3 and 24, 1870. 
Brown, J. N.'s Sons, Berlin, III. Sale of Short- Homtf. Au^. 17, 1871. 



moom-s phases. 
Nbw Moon, ... 7 

FlMT QUAKTEK, 15 

Full Moon, ... 13 
Third Quaktek) 30 



uiipeniar. K. r., ration. J 

Chcnn, E. H.. 6iiddubr H .. - , ., . 

Chme Faclorin Embliilwd Abroad. Mor. 17. iItd 1 Fob. ij, Mif u, i8;i. 
: daut'* Cinta Doclor, nvixd by Dr. ATmilagc. Jin. 14. 1B71. 
i a**'la^ John. LinlitotT. Endiud. OUluary. Ai« >, iSji. 
L Colbun.0, J. W.. Spti«fi>1d, V(. OtaVarj. Feb. ij, itirt. 
^ CoDE<r, A. R, Hinntnw. =.i--i-" >.. •- 



Ofi^ued. Ant- w. iS 



-^=§ 



HOON-S PHASES. 


Bo.™. 


N.«-Yo«. 


W«»,«OT'» 


Sv« 


OH MiKID 




f, 


H. M 


IL N. 


H M 


J, 


■IMS. 


New Moon, . . . 






8 23 ma 


8 II mo 






F.ssi' Quarter, 




























Third Quarter 


^9 










n-iMi 



^■ 


^ 


OALENDAIt 


CALENDAR 


C A LENS A R 




S 


For BoilcH., N.»-E>wlmntl. 
Nc.r-Vork Sum, Akhi- 


For NBT-VorkCilT, PhiU- 
dilphi^ ConnK&ul, N. 


M>.TVd.vi!lf?^; 




K 






gin. Wi«™«u, la«. 


J«r«y, Ptnn., Ohio, In- 


jsss- 


e 


s 


.™10r.=g™. 


diiM uid IJlinuiL 


















" 


Ill SKI 


SBTS.| RISKS. Kmt'n 


msK- 


SKTS. 


■l-K 


N. y. 


BISKS 


SBTS.I KISIS. 






iTm 


H~M 


H HJH M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H H 




tTii 


H M 




w 


4 5S 


7 


2 22 6 56 


4 59 


656 


3 18 


3 4" 




6 5* 


J '3 




T 


4 S3 


7 I 


2 53 7 SS 


4 57 


6 57 


1 50 


4 40 




6 53 


a 47 


3 


F 


4 S* 


7 a 


3 .9' « 50 


456 


658 


3 -8 


5 35 




654 


3 '6 




S 


4 so 




3 45' 9 39 


4 54 


5 59 


3 44 


6 as 




f SS 


3 44 


1 


P 


4 49 


7 ^ 


4 9 10 23 


4 53 


7 




7 9 




6 56 


4 10 


M 


4 4ii 


7 $■ 4 33!" 4 


4 52 


7 I 


4 3S 


7 47 




657 


4 37 


I 


T 


4 47 7 6, aels. Ill 4J 


4 5' 


7 2 


se(». 8 25 




658 


3el^4. 


W 


446 


7 71 S 26'morr.. 


450 


7 3 


8 12 


9 9 




6 59 


S17 


9 


T 


4 45 


7 s: 9 29 


24 


4 49 


7 4 


9*3 


9 5' 




7 9,8 




F 




7 9,10 26 


' S 


448 


; i 


10 10 


10 33 




7 iiio 14 




S 


4 4J 


7 W'l 19 


1 49 


4 47 




" '5 


'7 *i'i 7 




P 


4 42 


7 11 'morn. 


2 33 


446 


7 7 


" SS 




7 3|'i 5* 


"3 


M 


4 4< 


7 II 




3 *i 


4 45 


7 8 morn. 


5 




M 


T 


4 40 


7 '3 




4 9 


4 « 


7 9 39 


55 


I ITS 


11 




4 39 


7 J4 


1 19 s * 


4 43 




1 48 


T 


438 


7 'S 


1 4S 


5 56 


4 4J 




' 45 


2 41 


7 7! 1 41 


;i 


F 


4 37 


7 >6 


2 14 


649 


442 


7 1' 




336 


77*9 


S 


436 


7 17 


2 37 


7 42 


441 


7 ■* 


*36 


.4 27 


7 8 234 


'9 


P 


436 


7 '8 


3 * 


B 34 


440 


7 '3 


3 * 


t't 


7 9 


3 * 




M 


4 3S 


7 '9 


3 *5 


922 


4 40 


7 '4 


3*7 




3 =8 




T 


4 34 


7 20 


3 52 




4 39 


7 '5 


3 54 


657 




3 57 




W 


4 33 


7 2' 






438 


7 16 




7 43 




rises. 


83 


T 


4 3* 


7 *2 


^33 


11 48 


4 37 


^ *Z 


"3% 


831 




812 


24 


F 


4 3* 


7 33 


9 4fi 


<v.39 


4 37 


7 18 9 40 


925 


7 >3 


9 33 


a 


S 


431 


7 H "> SO 


' 35 


43617 I9!l0 44 




7 14 


1037 


P 


4307 I5|n 41 
4 19 7 »6motn. 


23a 


4 35 7 19 


II 37 


II 13 


7 IS 


M 3' 


87 


M 


3*8 


4 3517 20 




ev. 14 


7 16 


morn. 


38 


T 


4 agl? 27 24 


4 29 


4 34'7 I' 




• IS 


7 '6 


IS 


*9 


W 


4 2817 28 s8 S 29 
4 2717 28i 1 2S 6 27 


4 34I7 2* 


054 


* IS 


;;5 


SI 


30 


T 


4 33' 7 n 


I 23 


3 13 




IL 


F 


4 26!7 29' I 50! 7 23 


4 3= 7 *3l I 49 




ui 


JJ 



> I>n<niing'i Selected Fi 
I Duke orDsraiiilura' 



u. H, Dioville, Ky. Salei7sh< 
i Suit Poultry Society Oisiniied 
orAnimiti, by K. McClnre, V. ! 
- - "-HiL July S. iSji. 

It aTShon-Hocni 



— *=S 



6th MONTH. 




JUNE, 1872. 






30 DAYS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nbw-York. 


Wasuingt'ii 


Sun on MsRia 


New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 
FuiJ. Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 


D. 

5 

14 
21 

27 


H. M. 

10 39 CV. 

2 35 mo. 
2 14 mo. 
4 43 cv. 


H. M. 

ID 27 ev. 
2 23 mo. 
2 2 mo. 
4 3i«v. 


H. M. 

10 15 CV. 

2 II mo. 
I 50 mo, 
4 «9cv. 


D. 

I 

9 

17 

25 


H. M. S. 

" 57 37 

11 59 2 

12 042 
12 225 



• 
X 


M 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 




M 
H 


For Boston, New- England, 


For New- York Cit^, Phila- 


For Washington, 





New- York Sute, Michi- 


delphia, Connecticttt, N. 


Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent*ky, Miss'ri, 
and California. 


X 


k, 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 







1 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


% 


sun 


SUN 


MOON 


H. U. 


.SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 





Q 


RISKS 

H M 


SETS. 

11 M 


RISKS. 


bost'n 


SISSS 

H M 


sbts. 
H M 


RISKS. 


N. Y. 


RISB£ 

H M 


skts. 
H M 


RISKS. 




,H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


s 


4 26 


7 3<^ 


2 13 


8 16 


4 32 


7 24 


2 14 


5 


4 37 


7 19 


2 14 


2 


p 


4 25 


7 31 


237 


9 6 


4 n 


7 25 


2 39 


5 51 


4 37 


7 19 


2 40 


3 


M 


4 25 


7 32 


3 2 


9 52 


4 31 


7 26 


3 5 


638 


4 36 


7 20 


3 5 


4 


T 


4 24 


7 32 


3 30 


10 36 


4 30 


7 26 


3 34 


7 21 


4 36 


7 20 


3 3« 


5 


W 


4 24 


7 33 


sets. 


II 20 


4 30 


7 27 


sets. 


8 2 


436 


7 21 


sets. 


6 


T 


4 23 


7 33 


8 18 


12 


4 29 


7 27 


8 12 


845 


4 35 


7 21 


8 6 


7 


F 


4 23 


7 34 


9 13 


morn. 


4 29 


7 28 


9 7 


9 29 


4 35 


7 22 


9 I 


8 


S 


4 23 


7 35 


10 2 


43 


4 29 


7 29- 


9 56 


10 12 


4 35 


7 23 


9 49 


9 


P 


422 


7 35 


10 43 


I 27 


4 28 


7 29 


10 38 


10 52 


4 34 


7 23 


10 32 


ID 


M 


4 22 


7 36 


II 19 


2 10 


4 28 7 30 


II 14 


II 37 


4 34 


7 24 


11 9 


II 


T 


4 22 


7 36 


II 50 


2 53 


428 


7 30 


II 46 


morn 


4 34 


7 24 


11 42 


12 


W 


4 22 


7 37 


morn. 


3 37 


4 28 


7 31 


morn. 


23 


4 34 


7 25 


mom. 


13 


T 


4 22 


7 37 


16 


4 23 


4 28,7 31 


13 


I 10 


4 34 


725 


10 


14 


F 


4 22 


7 3« 


40 


5 " 


4 28 7 32 


38 


I 57 


4 34 


7 26 


37 


15 


S 


4 22 


7 3« 


I 2 


6 3 


4 28 7 32 


I 2 


2 49 


4 34 


7 26 


1 I 


16 


P 


4 22 


7 3« 


I 26 


657 


4 28 7 32 


I 27 


3 42 


4 34 


7 26 


I 28 


17 


M 


4 22 


7 39 


I 51 


7 5' 


4 28 7 33 


I 53 


4 36 


4 34 


7 27 


I 55 


18 


T 


4 22 


7 39 


2 17 


8 47 


4 28 7 33 


2 21 


5 32 


4 34 


7 27 


2 24 


19 


W 


4 22 


7 39 


2 Si 


9 43 


428 


7 33 


2 56 


6 29 


4 34 


7 27 


3 ° 


20 


T 


4 22 


7 39 


rises. 


10 40 


4 28 


7 33 


rises. 


7 25 


4 34 


7 27 


rises. 


21 


F 


4 23 


7 39 


832 


II 35 


4 29i7 34 


8 26 


8 18 


4 35 


7"^ 


8 20 


22 


S 


4 23 


7 39 


9 33 


ev. 30 


4 2917 34 


9 27 


9 17 


4 35 


7^f 


9 21 


23 


P 


4 23 


7 40 


10 20 


I 27 


4 29 


7 34 


10 16 


10 12 


4 35 


7 28 10 10 


24 


M 


4 23 


7 40 


10 57 


2 21 


4 29 


7 34 


10 54 


II 4 


4 35 


7 28 10 50 


25 


T 


4 23 


7 40 


II 29 


3 13 


4 29 7 34 


II 26 


II 58 


4 35 


7 29 II 24 


26 


W 


423 


7 40 


II 54 


4 4 


4 29 7 35 


II 53 


ev. 51 


4 35 


7 29 If 52 


27 


T 


4 24 7 40 


morn 


4 57 


4 30 7 35 


morn 


1 44 


4 36 


7 29 mom. 


28 


F 


4 24 7 40 


19 


5 51 


4 307 35 


19 


2 37 


4 36 


7 29 


19 


29 


S 


4 24l7 40 


45 


645 


4 30 7 35 


46 


3 31 


436 


7 29 


047 


30 


P 


4 25'7 40 


I 7 


7 40 


4 31 7 35 I 9' 


4 25 


4 37 7 29' I 12 



I 



! 



Essex Pigs Imported by G. W. Farlee, June 15 ; by S. H. Brown. June 22, 1871. 

Exports of Agricultural Products, i868,-^S9,-7o. Jan. 5, 187 1. 

Fanners* Institute of Eastern Pennsylvania Organized. Dec t, 1870. 

Fawkes. F. H., Farmle^r Hall, England. Obituary. April 6, 1871. 

Fish Breeders' Association Organized at New- York. Jan. xq, 1871. 

Fitch, Thomas, New-London, Ct. Sale of Ayr^hires and Alderneys. June 8, 187U 

Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship of the United States. March 30, 1871. _. 

Foot and Mouth Disease, Outbreak in this State. Dec. 22 and 29, 1870. 

Fowls, Public Sale at New- York by Poultrj' Society. April 6, 1871. 

-=^0^ 



MOON'S PHASES. 



New Moon, 
FiRjr Quarter, 
Full Moon, 



— • *^^ 

JULY, 187^- 31 PAYS. (T 

tusTOH. Nnw-YoitK. Waskihgt-h Scih oh MmilD 






Asiicullunl RetunuL 181D, Oct. n ; iBii. Oct. 5, iflTi. 
CoMsmilh. Alden. Waihiniloiivillit. SlIenfMono. JunE it, 1K11. 
Gree'cy-M Wh« I Know of Faming. Apri! 6, 1871. 



li,SepLi4*iid>S,ii7i. 



— ^=>S 



8th MONTH. 



AUGUST, 1872. 



31 DATS. 



MOON'S PHASES, i 


Boston. 


NbW-YoRK. WASMINGT'lf^ 

1 


Sun 


ON Mbkid 




a 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M* 


D. 


H. M. S. 


New Moon, . . . 


4 


5 I mo. 


4 49 mo. 


4 37 nio. 


I 


12 6 


First Quarter, 


12 


I 81110. 


56 mo. 


44 mo. 


9 


12 5 [0 


Full Moon, . . . 


18 


4 9«^. 


3 57 cv. 


3 4S cv. 


»7 


« 3 43 


Third Qua RTKR 


25 


3 5' ev. 


3 39 €▼. 


3 27 cr. 


25 


12 144 






X 
H 

o 
1 

ki 
O 

> 
< 



f 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
3» 



S 



k. 
O 

< 



T 
F 

S 

F 

M 

T 

W 
T 
F 
S 

F 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

F 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

P 
M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-EngUmd, 
New- York Sute, Michir 
gui, Wboooaia, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN 
RISKS 



SUN 
SETS. 



MOON ! M. W. 
KISBS IBOST'n 



I 



M,H M 

20 

J9 
18 

16 

15 

14 

13 
II 

10 



52j7 
5317 
547 
55 7 
5617 



57 

58; 

59, 
o 

i{ 

2 



II M < H M 

2 4! 9 49 

2 55 10 37 

3 49111 19 

sets. [II 59 

8 23 morn. 



317 

47 

57 

67 

77 
8,6 

96 

106 

ii;6 
126 
14.6 



849 

9 n 
9 34 
9 56 
9; 10 20 
8 10 47 

7jii 19 
5I12 o 
4 morn. 



o 
1 
1 

2 

3 
3 



37 
15 
53 
30 
9 
52 



2 
o 

59 
57 
55 
54 
52 
51 
50 



4 42 



CALENDAR 

For New- York Cit^, Phila- 
delphia, ConnectKut, N. 
Jersey, Peon., OIiks In- 
diana and lllinoiaw 



SUN ' SUN 
RISBS'SBTS. 



H M H 



o 52 

I 56 

3 10 lo 17 



5 
6 

8 
9 



43 
48 
I 

13 



rises. ! 1 1 
7 53 lev. 



8 21 
847 

9 II 
I5j6 50 9 37 

16 6 48 ID 6 

17 6 47 

18 6 45 
196 44 
20 6 42 
2i!6 40 
22:6 39 
2316 37 



15 
4 



10 38 

11 17 

II 59 
mom. 

49 

1 44 

2 42 



49 


I 34 


2 18 


2 59 


3 45 


4 36 


5 31 


6 30 


7 33 


830 


9 23 


10 II 



4 
4 
4 

4 
5 
:5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

» 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

i 



56 

57 
58 

59 
o 



1.7 
2,7 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
106 
II 6 
12,6 
136 
146 

15,6 
166 
176 
186 
196 
20.6 
21,6 
22 16 
23 6 
246 

25i6 
266 



M 

16 

15 

14 
12 

II 

10 

9 
7 
6 

5 



MOON 
RISKS. 



II M 

2 10 

3 2 

3 55 
sets. 

8 20 

846 

9 10 

9 33 
9 57 

10 22 

4]io 50 

11 24 
morn. 

o ^ 

o 

2 

3 



3 
I 

o 



58 
56 
55 
53 
52 
51 
49 
48 

47 
45 
44 
42 
41 
39 
38 
36 
35 



58 

2 

16 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

635 

7 22 

8 2 

844 

9 23 
10 I 

10 37 

11 13 
II 54 
mom. 

o 38 



rises. 
I 5' 

8 2C 

847 

9 13 

9 40 

10 10 

10 43 

11 23 
morn. 

o 5 

55 

1 50 

2 47 



29 
29 

35 
47 
59 
3 
„ 57 
849 

9 35 

10 19 

11 o 

II 44 
cv. 31 



I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
7 
7 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

6 



23 
17 
17 
17 
15 
9 

iZ 



CALEMDAR 

Foi WashingjtoB, 
Maryl'd, Virzinia. 
Kent'ky. Miss'ri. 
and CaJiibrDia. 



SUN t SUN ^ MOOX 
RISKS isKTS.' RISKS. 



H M 

O 

I 
I 
2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

13 

14 

»5 
16 

17 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
i 



H 

7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



i8|6 
1916 
206 

21 ;6 

2ii6 
226 
23*6 
246 
256 
266 
276 
28,6 



M II M 
12* 2 16 

11! 3 8 
10' 4 I 

9' sets. 

8 8 16 

7: 844 

6, 9 9 

4' 9 33 

3i 9 58 

2;io 24 

o 10 54 

59; 1 1 28 

58 mom. 
57'. o II 

1 5 

2 9 

3 21 
50! rises. 

491 7 48 
481 8 19 
46I 8 48 

45! 9 15 

44| 9 43 
42! 10 15 

41*10 48 

40; 1 1 28 

38 morn. 

37' o II 
I I 

1 56 

2 53 



55j 
53! 
52 



34! 

331 



Herd Register of American Jersey Cattle Qub. July 6, 1871. 

Horses, Sale of lliorough-breds at Jerome Park. Oct. 37, 187a 

Howard, Sanford, Lansing, Mich. Obitaary.^ Mardi 16 and 23, 1871. 

Hyde's Twelve Lectures on Agricultural Topics. Aug. 24, 1871. 

Irish Short-Horn Sales at High Prices. Sept 14, 3t, 1871. 

Jersey Cattle imported by E. P. P. Fowler— Sales, Dec. 8, 1870 ; May xx, M\y >8, June 

20, Sept. 21,-1871 ; by Capt. Pratt, May 4, Aug. 3, 1871. Exhibition atPbiladel- 

phia, June 22, 1871. 



9.h MONTH. 


s 


EPTEMBER, 1872. 




30 DAYS. 


HOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


N-n-YonK 


WiSHmoT-,, 


SUH OH M».^ 


Niw Moon, . . . 

Fl»rr QUARTBR, 

Full Mooh, . . . 

THCBD QOARl'ER 


i6 

14 


H. M. 

8 9CV. 

9 19 ">o. 
a 20 i;th 

J 37 mo. 


K. M. 

9 57 ". 
9 7 mo. 


_8_i3i!!2: 


9 
«7 


H. W, S. 

M 5039 

11 57 c 
1154" 



Jnnu. D. R. Floyd, South Oytlu Bit, N- V. Obiiuai 

Levis* Americin Sportsman, March wl iftri. 

- -.- _. . ^ MtTt.,S 



J«. 1. 



- SDpla'* Pnctical Pnullry Book. 1 

Lormg, Dr. Geo. B., Salon. Mui. Salt of Arrshireu ..r „■ 

Mailluid, Rnban L., Nev-Yoik, Obituan. Dec. >i, iSto. 
Manhattan FerlilizinE Compan*. N4W.Vnrk. OrganiECcI, March to 
Miller, Geoigb Mulihain. Cansidii. Sale orShorl-Horni. Feb. i, 
* New York Slale rair of 1870, On. 6. iB?o : of iSji, Oct, 11. iBji. 
Noriheni New- York Pimllrr SncitlT Onaniied. Nov. 14. 1S7C 



IMhMONTH. OCTOBER, 187I. SIBAlrS.^ 




MOONS PHASES. B0.IM. N.»-Vo<.K. W«mihct-«,| Suh uh Huid ' 






n. 


H. K. : H.K. 


H. M. 


D. 


M. H.S. 




NEW Moon. . . . 




1046010.; 10 34 mo. 






ii49i« 




FiKST Quarter, 


9 


4 10 ev. 43 ev. 


3S6«. 


9 


"47 7 




Fou. Moon,... 


16 


losomo.! io38m« 


10 J« rao.|| 17 


1145 17 




ThifdQuaf™ 


24 


4 gnKi- IS?"" 


345™ 


Jl^5_ 


_Li_44 5 




^ 


jj 


CALCNDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 






3 


^'i^:T\''i^^-'& 


ForN«.VoACLl7. PhlU- 


For Vf^hh,gt«^ 






K 




M«Tl"tl.Vi,^oi». 








pn, Wi««BiB, lo.*. 


iSSI'iSl'ir' "^"^ ''' 


Kenl'kj, Mf«ri. 




s 


3 


lod Ontoo. 

SUB ] JU« , UDOH 1 H. •. 


MDd CambmU. 












" 






■.is.s;s*TH. «■*,. N. V. 


"'*"*"". iHl^iHS. 




~ 




M~^'h~^' II u HTm 


II v'h n|h U H M 


a M'H h: K u 






T 


S 57 5 41; 4 39 w I 


5 56 S 43; 4 40j 7 44 


5 565 43; 4 4a 






W 


S s8 5 40, «i». 


i< 37 


S 57:5 41, sets. 8 19 


S .<■- 5 41. MIS. 




3 


T 


S 59 5 39: 6 27 




S 58:5 40 6 29 8 58 


Si s 40 « 31 






F 


6 l;5 37 6 52 




6 °]5 38, 6 55, 9 38 


5 ; 5 38; 6 58 

6 5 37; 7 29 




i 


S 


6 i\s 36 7 *' 


52 


6 15 37; 7 25 10 JO 




P 


6 3 5 34 7 S* 


' 35 


S j's 3s; 8 i|ii 3 


6 S 35 » 6 




1 


M 


6 4S3J 838 




6 3 5 33' 844,11 57 


6 S 34' 8 so 




T 


6 55 3'1 9 3' 


3 "3 


" 4 5 32; 9 3''"K'™- 


? S 3=1 9 45 




9 


W 


6 6 s 29 10 35 


4 10 


6 S|5 30:1041 57 
6 6s 28;ii 53 2 4 


6 S3M0 48 






T 


6 8527,. 48 


vi 


6 s 29"i 59 






F 


6 9 5 26 motn 


6 7 5 27in<,rii 3 iS 


6 s aSmoFB. 






s 


6 .0; 24 I 4 


7 4* 


i " 


5 ^S ' 8 4 a? 


6 7,5 26| « 13 




13 


T 


6 n^s " > 2° 


846 


6 9 


5 *4 J 23 S 3- 


6 8:s 25 a 26 




u 


M 


6 .J;s I. 


3 35 


9 40 


6 10 


S "i 3 36 6 26 


6 9;5 '3: 3 38 




IS 


T 


6 13:5 '9 


4 49 


(0 27 


6 11 


5 ='| 4 49 7 "3 


6 lO,S 22i 4 so 




16 




6 '4 5 17 






6 12 


5 '9 rises. 7 55 
5 '7 6 s 8 36 


6 IliS 20, rises. 






T 


6 15.S 15 


6 z 


'1 53 


6 13 


6 12 5 19; 6 8 




iS 


F 


6 17 5 >4 


632 


tv. 34 


6 IS 


5 16 6 36 9 " 


6 '3; 18 6 41 




19 


S 


6 185 >J 


7 '1 


t 16 


6 16 


5 14 7 16 10 a 


6 14 16, 7 22 




20 P 


6 19 5 1 


7 45 




6 17 


5 13 7 S' t° 43 


6 '5, 'S 7 57 

6 16 14 8 44 






M 


6.c,5 9 


8 3^ 


* 46 


6 18 


5 '2 8 38 II 30 






T 


6 JUS 8 9 23 


3 36 


6 19 


S M 9 29ev,i3 


6 17 «3 9 35 
6 18; M 10 32 




n 


W 


6 12^ 6 10 10 


4 30 


6 20 


5 9 'o 36] I 16 




a4 


T 


623'! 5" .9 


|26 


6 2[ 


5 |n 34 




6 19; .0 .. 29 




II 


F 


6 3S S 3. mo™. 


6 22 


5 6morn. 


3 9 


6 JO;s 9 mom. 




S 


6 365 2 




7 '9 


623 


5 5 02s 


4 4 


6 21 5 ? 


19 




27 


P 


6 *7 5 a 




8 10 


624 


s 3I I *S 


4 54 


6 22 5 6 


I 28 




33 M 


6 J8 4 59 


2 24 


858 


62s 


S 2' 2 j6 


5 *i 


6 23 5 5 


2 2g 




»»: T 


6 294 5 


3 M= 


9 42 


6 26 


5 3 21 


6 zi 


e^ls 3 


3 »J 




3=iW 


6 30,4 5 


4 3> 




627 


4 59 4 3' 


7 9 


6 2515 a 


4 30 




31I T 


6 32 4 54 


5 39 




6J9 


4 S8 5 37 7 48 


6 i6|^ I 


5 35 




IHerce Clrloi'-SHla of Slock beloiiciiiR Eo K»Utc Nov 10. 1870. 


SKg.ci"ufa'i."-«;"5r''~ "■'■■■ '■' - ■■'■■ 








Ruutll. R..b«l. Mmult. Scwlind- C*ilu.rT. fepC .8. .87.. 




S>)« of Short -Harnl in Grcll Blillin for i8«. Jan. t6, March i«, iS;t. 
S.oodec C. R., Ea,l.«L SikofShon-rfo™. Ocl. »..870. 




 









=«=3^ 1 


i**' — 























nth MONTH. 



NOVEMBER, 1872. 



30 DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 


. Boston. 


Nbw-York. 


Washingt'n 


Sun 


ON Mkrid. 




D. 


H* 01* 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


n. M. S. 


New Moon, . . . 


I 


044 mo. 


032 ma 


20 mo. 


I 


" 4341 


First Quarter, 


7 


II 7CV. 


10 55 cv. 


10 43 ev. 


9 


II 44 2 


Full Moon, . , . 


14 


24 15th 


12 15th 


12 cv. 


«7 


II 45 16 


Third Quarter 


23 


I I mo. 


49 mo. 


37 mo. 


25 


11 47 22 


New Moon, . . . 


30 


I 50 ev. 


I 38 ev. 


I 26 ev. 








CALENDAR 

For Boston, New- England, 
New-York State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



5UN 
RISKS 



SUN 
SETS. 



MOON 
SBTS. 



M 

53 
52 
51 
50 
49 

47 
46 

45 

44 

•43 

42 

41 

40 

39 
38 

37 
36 

35 
34 
34 

33 
32 

31 
31 
30 

30 
29 
29 
29 

28 



H M 

sets. 

5 54 

6 34 

7 26 

8 28 

938 
10 52 
morn. 

o 7 



H. \\. 
BOST*N 



I 

2 

3 
4 



2! 

33 
42 

53 



rises. 
5 2 

5 39 

6 23 



7 
8 

9 
10 



H M 

II 48 
morn, 
o 30 



I 

2 

3 

4 



18 
II 

7 
7 



13 
8 

6 

6 

II 8 

morn 

o 9 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



12 

13 
17 
27 
39 



5 >2 

6 19 

7 21 

8 18 

9 10 

9 57 

10 44 

11 25 
ev. 9 

51 

I 

2 

3 

3 



CALENDAR 

For New- York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
XISBS 



38 

23 
10 

_ 57 
4 46 



5 
6 



37 

29 

7 21 

8 II 

9 o 
948 

10 36 



53 II 25 



H M H 

6 304 

6 3» 4 
6 324 

6 ^3 4 

6 34 4 

6 35 4 
6 364 

6384 

6 39 4 
6 404 

6 424 

6 43 4 

6 444 
6 464 

|6 47 4 

!6 484 

;6 49 4 

16 504 

|6 514 

6 524 

6 53 4 

6 5414 

6 55|4 

6 57 4 

6 584 

6 59 4 

7 04 
7 *4 
7 34 
7 44 
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47 
46 

45 
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42 
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39 
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37 
36 
36 
35 
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35 
35 
35 
34 



H M 
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5 59 

6 40 

7 32 
834 
9 44 

10 56 

morn. 
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I 

2 

3 
4 



23 
34 
41 
5> 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

8 30 

9 17 
10 4 

10 53 

11 52 

morn 
o 54 



rises. 
5 7 



5 
6 



45 
29 

7 19 

8 14 

9 12 

10 II 

11 II 
mom 

o II 



I 

2 

3 
4 



13 

13 
16 

25 

5 35 

6 49 



I 

3 

4 
5 
5 



57 

4 
6 

2 
55 



6 43 

7 28 

8 8 

853 

9 37 

10 21 

11 6 

" 55 
ev.44 



I 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



34 

25 

15 
6 

55 

45 

34 
21 
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CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent*ky, Miss'ri, 
and California. 
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6 284 
6 29 4 

6 30 4 

6 3«4 

6 324 

6 33 4 

6 35 4 
6 364 

6 37 4 

6 39 4 
6 40 4 

6 41 4 

6 42 4 

6 43 4 
6 444 

6 45 4 
6 46 4 

6 47 4 
6 484 

6 49 4 
6 504 
6 51 4 

6 524 

6 53 4 

6 54 4 

6 55 4 
6565 

6 584 
6 59*4 
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sets. 


59 


6 4 


58 


6 46 


57 


7 39 


56 


841 


55 


9 49 


54 


II I 


53 


morn. 


52 


14 


51 


I 26 


50 


2 35 


49 


3 41 


48 


4 49 


47 


rises. 


46 


5 >2 


45 


5 5J 


44 


6 36 


44 


7 26 


43 


8 21 


42 


9 17 


42 


10 16 


41 


II 15 


41 


mom. 


41 


14 


4C 


I 14 


40 


2 14 


40 


3 15 


40 


4 22 


40 


5 30 


39 


6 44 
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Sherwood, J. M., late of Auburn, N. Y. Obituary. May 25, 1871. 

Short- Horns Imported by M. H. Cochrane. Oct. 13, Nov. 24, 1870 ; Aug. 3 and 10, 1871. 
By Hampton and others. June i and 15,. 1871. By R. Gibson, Aug. 24, 1871. Ex- 
ported to England, .\pril 27 : May 18 and 25 : June i and 29 ; Aug. 3, 1S71. 

Spears, J H., TalluU. 111. Sale of Short- Horns. Dec. 8, 1870. 

SoutJi-Down Sheep Imported by Geo. H. Brown, Millbrook, Feb. 9 ; Sale ot Lord Wal- 
singham's Flock, July 27, 187 1. 

Taber, S. T., Rodyn, N. Y. Obituary. Feb. 16, 187 1. 
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I2th MONTH. 



DECEMBER, 1872. 



31 DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



First Quarter, 
Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 
New Moon, . . . 



a 

7 

H 
22 

30 



Boston. 



H. M. 

6 52 mo. 

5 ocv. 
9 28 ev. 
I 52 mo. 



New-Yokk. 



n. M. 

6 40 mo. 
4 48 ev. 
9 16 ev. 
I 40 mo. 



Washingt'm 



H. 
6 

4 

9 
I 



M. 

28 mo. 

36 ev. 

4 ev. 

28 mo. 



Sun on Mbrid. 



D. 
I 

9 
17 
25 



H. M. S. 

II 49 30 
II 52 53 

11 56 41 
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S 

h 
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2 

3 
4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
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O 
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M 

T 
W 
T 
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M 
T 
W 
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M 
T 
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T 
F 
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CALENDAR 

For Boston, New- England, 
New- York Sute, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN I SUN I MOON 
RISS^jSaTS. ' SKTS. 



H MjH 
104 

"|4 

I2'4 

I3'4 
14:4 
1514 
164 

17:4 

184 

»94 
20,4 

4 
4 



21 

22 

23|4 
24:4 



24 

25 

25 
26 

26 

27 
27 

28i4 

28^4 

284 

294 

29*4 
294 
29i4 
30,4 
30I4 



M 

28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 

30 
30 

3« 
31 

32 
32 
33 
33 
34 
34 
35 
36 
37 



H. W. 

dost'n 



H M 

6 15 

7 25 

8 40 

9 56 

II 13 
monu 

o 25 



I 

2 

3 

4 
6 



34 
42 
49 
57 
3 



H M 

morn, 
o 15 
I 

2 

3 
3 

4 



rises. 

5 i 

6 55 

I 55 

8 55 

9 57 

10 57 

11 58 
morn 

I 
2 



ID 

5 
o 

56 

55 

5 52 

6 48 

7 44 
-839 

9 29 

10 16 

11 4 
II 47 
ev. 31 

I 
2 
2 

3 
4 

4 

5 
6 

7 



o 

5 

3 14 

4 26 

5 43 10 13 

6 58111 II 

sets. I morn. 
6 i8l o 6 



15 
o 

41 
23 
5 
51 
37 
28 

22 

8 18 

9 15 



CALENDAR 

For New- York City. Phila- 
delpliia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
HISS.S 



.SUN 
.SETS. 



H M 

5 
6 

I 

9 

ID 
II 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

16 

17 
18 

18 

19 

19 
20 

20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 

23 
23 
23 
23 
24 



H M 

4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
244 



34 
34 
34 

33 
33 



MOON 
SETS. 



H M 

6 21 

7 31 

845 

10 o 

11 15 

33, morn. 



o 
I 

2 

3 

4 
5 



26 

34 
40 

47 
58 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

9 I 

9-56 

10 48 

11 45 
mom. 



rises. 
10 

5 

o 

o 



33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 
34 
35 

36 

36! 1 1 59 

37 'morn 

371 o 59 

2 

3 

4 

I 



I 

7 
8 

8 59 
10 o 
10 58 



38 
38 
39 

39 

40 

41 
42 



3 
II 

22 

38 
52 



o 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
7 



sets. 
6 23 



42 
42 

38 
36 
29 
24 

15 

2 

47 

831 
9 18 

10 I 

10 41 

11 23 

ev. 8 
o 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

6 

7 



52 
38 
25 
14 

7 

2 

I 

59 

o 53 
851 
9 47 



CALENDAR 

For Washin^on, 
Maryl*d,Vir^nia, 
Kent'kv, Mms'ri, 
and CaliJbmia. 



SUN 
SISBS 



H M 

O 
I 

2 



.SUN 
SKTS. 



MOON 
SKTS. 



H M H M 



3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 
I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

44 

54 

54 



39 
39 
39 

32 

3! 

3? 
38 

3f 
38 

38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
40 
40 
41 
41 



5,4 42 
64 42 

6443 

6;4 43 

7;4 44 

7 4 44 

7;4 45 

!5 45 
84 46 

84 47 
94 48 



5 27 
628 

7 37 
850 

10 4 

11 18 
morn. 

27 

1 34 

2 39 
344 
450 
5 53 
rises. 

17 
II 



i 



7 
8 

9 
10 

II 



6 

5 
4 

3 




II 59 
mom. 

059 
2 I 

4 18 

532 
646 
seis. 
6 29 



Thompson, Jas., Worcester, Mass. Obituary. Nov. 3 ; Sale of Jerseys, Nov. 24, 187a 

Thome, Edwin, 'l*horndale, N. Y. Sale of l^orses. June 33, 1871. 

Underhill, Dr. R. T., Croton Point, N. Y. Obituary. Feb. 9, 1871. 

Van Meter, B. F. & A., Qark County, Ky. Sale of Short- Horns. July 13, 1871. 

Van Meter, J. M.. Woodford County,' Ky. Sale of Short- Horns. July 6; 1871. 

Vermont Horse Stock Associarion located. April ao, 1871. 

Wallace's American Trotting Register. March 30, 1871. 

Western New- York Dairymen's Association Orj^anized. April 13, 1871. 
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I THE 

ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 

OF 

RURAL AFFAIRS. 



DESTRQCTIVE INSECTS. 

Insects Affecting Farm Crops. 

COLORADO POTATO BUG, {Dtnyfiiirra lo-AjKofti.)— Dr. Fitch 
figured and described this beetle in vol. 5, p. lOJ, of this work, in the 
year i863. Since Ihal lime it has been steadily moving eastward, and has 
already reached Ohio and Michigan. As it is important thai every one 
should know it well, so as to be ready to destroy the first comers, and to 
keep them, in check, the accompanying tigures of this insect are given, 
showing it in various stages, and enabling the cultivator to recognize it 
^ readily, both in the larva and beetle state. The dnep orange eggs, freshly j \ 
deposited on the under side of (he leaf, are seen in the above engraving at () 

!=*»— „.. ,.-.,.. *^ 
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a a; k b b, larvae in different stages, of a reddish yellow color ; d d, perfect 
insect, yellow with black lines ; e, magnified wing-case. All of these 
changes are passed through in less than a month ; and there are about 
three broods a year. The first two, when about to change to the pupa. 
go into the ground, and come out in the beetle state in ten or twelve days. 
The last one remains under ground all winter, and makes its appearance 
in time to lay its eggs on the leaves of the young potato plant. 

The American Entomologist describes another nearly allied species of 
Doryphora, {D,jmtcta^ that a casual observer would prononnceidentical, 
but which has some small but well marked points of distinction, and which 
feeds on some other species of Solanum, but which pertinaciously refuses 
to touch the potato, and specimens have actually died from starvation in 
cages where there were plenty of fresh potato leaves. 

There is only one way to deal with the potato bugs when they take 
possession of a potato field — and that is to kill them. One mode is by 
poison, and the other is by catching. Paris green is used as the poison, 
and is applied by mixing one pound with many pounds of flour or plaster, 
and sifting it through a coarse muslin cloth on the potato plants, while 
the dew is on. The bugs eat, drop and die. Paris green, being a deadly 
poison, must be used with caution. 

S. B. Johnson of Illinois, gives the following particulars for the use of 
Paris green, in his Jecture on the potato, delivered before the Madison Co. 
Farmers' Convention : 

** How are we to save ourselves firom this scourge ? The little corner 
patch of an acre or so can be managed on the tin-pan and fire plan. But 
here are 20, 50 or 100 acjres in a plantation. We know of only one way 
in which it has been done effectually on a large scale ; and that is by the 
use of Paris green. This is a most virulent poison, and must be used with 
the utmost care. Secure the best. It can be purchased by the canister 
(14 Ibb.) for 45 cents per. pound. Puncture the bottom of a .quart tin 
bucket with holes about the size of bird shot ; solder midway on the side 
a handle with a socket three or four inches deep, into which thrust a stick 
four feet long. Having muffled nose and mouth, mix thoroughly one part 
of Paris green with eight parts of gypsum.* With this long handled 
bucket, and by keeping on the windward side, the muffler can be removed, 
and you may march with safety into the. battle-field. Commence as soon 
as the plants appear and dust every hill thoroughly. Go over the field 
twice a week if anything in the shape of a bug is to be seen. It may be 
disguised by countless myriads in the yellow eggs lain on the under side 
of the leaf, and some day, when least expected, the naked, defoliated stalks 
are reeking with the filthy larvae. By the use of plaster instead of flour, 
a stimulant is employed of great value to the crop. After the bug is 
vanquished it would be of advantage to continue the application of the 
plaster until the crop is ripened." 1 

* Some mix it with twenty or thirty parts. U 
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Vuicms applianco are rcsoned to for capturing them or killing them 
bji mechanical means in large quantities. Should they continue destructive, 
t is no doubt that some trap or machine, or mode of cnuhing them, 
willlx contrived, that may be driven rapidly along the ro«rs by horse-power, 
Ibr killing or cleaning them out, bilt m yet no lapid and efficient mode 
iti been devised. 



Fig. >.->.,/-»'*«,. 
'he Joint Worm— (/j-oiomo Aoniti.) — The wheat crop in Virginia, 
and the barley crop in New-Vork, have been extensively damaged by thia 
inaect The nature of the injury is shown in the above cut at a. (fig. a,) 
where the straw is swollen from its pressure. Lilie the Hessian fly, il 
occupies the straw juit above the joint, but it differs from that insect in 
penetrating the substance of the straw, while the Hessian fly reposes at 
the bottom of the pocket formed by the sheath and straw. The (heath is 
repreHented as removed from the straw in the above figure, to show the 
character of the injury, and the small round holes through which the in 
escapes in the Ily state. At i the fly is represented largely mafcnilied, the 
>s lines showing the natural size. This fly makes its appearance earl^ 
ummer, and lays its eggs in the stems of the growittg grain. It soc 
hatches and does its work of mischie£ When full grown the larvae ai 
about an eighth of an Inch long. They noslly remain here till the following 
spring, although some escape the same autumn. The proposed ren 
~s to burn the stubble containing them, but we are not aware that it 
been practiced to any aatii<taclory extent. 

The Colorado Grasshoppbh. — This destructive insect, which may 

be compared to the Eastern Locust (another grasshopper) for its devasta- 

^ lions and vast multiludei, so neatly resembles our common grasshopper 

U^ of the east that many have not observed the difTerence. In color and n^ 

J general appeatance they are very nearly the same, but the western insect ' ) 

g'- -> i  ^ — ' ' -^^ 
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has wings much longer than the body, vhile in our common grass- 
hopper the wings scarcely extend 
beyond the l>ody. as the annexed 
figures of the two indicate, (fig. 3,) 
where ^ is the western grasshopper 
and b the common sort. It is by 
means of these long wings that 
the Colorado insect is enabled to 
sweep through the air for miles at 
a time, while the eastern insect can 
fly only a few yards. It is fortunate 
y ^ for the States east of the Missis- 

Fig. %— Colorado and Common Grasshopper, sippi, that this great destroyer can- 
not pass many hundred miles from its native canons among the Rocky 
Mountains, without losing its vigor and vitality. 

Insects which Affect Fruit Trees. 

In former volumes of this work. Dr. Fitch has given descriptions of a 
large number of destructive insects, their habits, and the modes recom- 
mended or adopted for destroying them. In the present article we figure 
and describe several additional species, with further information relative 
to a number formerly described. 

It has been estimated that the aggregate amount of the damages to the 
fruit crop annually committed by two insects alone — the codling moth and 
the curculio — throughout the Union, is not less than twelve million dollars. 
The New- York State Agricultural Society ascertained that the midge had 
caused the yearly loss of fifteen million dollars to the wheat. crop ; and 
competent persons have estimated that the entire amount of depredations 
in the United States from the different species of insects cannot be less than 
three hundred million dollars annually. While such enormous depredations 
are committed, and while so little is known of their habits by cultivators 
at large, every additional contribution to the knowledge which shall enable 
us to attack them understandingly and effectually, caniiot fail to be 
valuable. 

There is one department of insect study, which we can only briefly 
allude to, that possesses great importance, and which is very little under- 
stood except by scientific men. This is the knowledge of useful insects— 
those which confer a great favor on the cultivator by thinning the ranks 
of his foes. The work of birds has been indiscriminately recommended 
as ** destroying the insects," without knowing whether those insects are 
useful or noxious. In one instance birds were seen devourirfg, as was 
supposed, a destructive caterpillar ; but it was found, on a scientific 
examination, that they were only picking a parasitic insect from the cater- 
m^ pillars. The parasitic insect, by destroying these caterpillars, was assisting 
(j the cultivator, and the birds were feeding upon his best friends. One 
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I At most useful class of insects of this kind is the lady-bug — of which we 
I represent a single species — the Convergent Lady-Bug in Ihe accotn- 
anyiiig cul, (lig. 4.) and which with many others, 
very useful in destroying plant lice — a rcjire- 
;iiting the larva; J the pupa, and c Ihe perfect 
iscct. We present this lig u re in order the better 10 
explain an amusing occurrence, showing the blun- 
dated by Dr.filch. The rose 
Fi(. ^.—LaJji-Bue. bushes ol one of hi* neighbors was grievously 
infested by plant lice. He complained to Dr. Fitch, that although he took 
Ihe greatest pains to go over bis bushes every morning and destroy all 
the "old ones," yet his bushes were ten times as badly injured as (hose of 
his neighbors, who look no pains with them. On examination it turned 
out lliat he had been killing off the lady-bugs, supposing them to be the 
"old ones," which were doing all tliey could to rid his bushes of the pett. 

Insects which Affect Large Fruits. 

The Apple Worm— (CafjS»-3/jij/oBio»f//n.)— This is the mostfbnni* 

dable enemy of the apple in the United Stales. By eadng the core and 

filling Ihe interior of the Iruit with cast-oiC matter, it renders it unfit (or 

market or for Ihe table. It also Aata much damage to the pear, but does 

not attack stone Iruit It 

was introduced bom Europe 

le beginning of the 

I present century, and baa 

been steadily spreading aiid 

increasing up to the present 

time. In rnany orchards in 

the eaateni States it. mint 

Dearly the whole crop, and 

it is now penetrating into 

the States beyond the Mia- 

•issippi. . 

The accompanying figure 
(lig. 5] represents this in- 
sect, (which in the perfect 
stale is known as the Cod- 
ling moth,) .in the different 
stages of its existence, and 
Tig. i.—AffU tftrm rr Ctdlite Mtfk. shows the manner ofiti 

devouring the interior of Ihe apple. The burrowing! are shown at a ; Ihe 
place of entrance is at ^,' ^is the worm or larva;,*, its head magnified ; 
d, the pupa ; >, the cocoon ; / and g, the moth, which is distinguished 
from all other moths, (nays the American Entomologist,) by a patch of 
I burDiHhcd coppery scales at the tip of its front winra. The mothappea 
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first early in summer, and lays its eggs in the 1)1ossom end of the young 
apples, a single egg in each. The young larva soon hatches and burrows 
towards the core, eating as St goes. In three or four weeks, or more, it is 
full grown, and the young apples fall to the ground nearly at the same 
time. The larva passes out through a round hole which it makes, and 
crawls for some place to spin its cocoon, usually to the rough trunk of the 
tree. The moth or miller comes out in a few weeks for a second brood, 
but the apples have now grown so large that fewer fall to the ground from 
the injury, but they are more or less spoiled for use and market The 
insects are often found in them after the crop is gathered for winter, and 
hiding in various places, spin their cocoons, and come out in spring to 
perpetuate their mischieC C. V. Riley says that in a barrel of wormy 
apples, which he broke up early in the spring, he found about twd hun- 
dred such cocoons ; and estimating that one barrel would furnish a hun- 
dred winged females, each of which would lay two hundred eggs and spoil 
as many apples, and allowing a hundred apples to the bushel, he arrived 
at the result that two hundred bushels of apples may be ruined by the 
insects from one apple barrel, if allowed to escape. 

The remedies for the prevention of the work of this formidable insect 
are of two kinds, and are founded on the destruction of the larva while in 
the fruit, and of the cocoons before the miller comes out. Animals which 
would pick up and devour the young and infested fruit as soon as it falls, 
would perform the first named service. Swine, if sufficiently numerous, 
answer the purpose welt ; but as (tv/ owners of large orchards have herds 
large enough, it is proposed to employ sheep^ which are known to eat the 
young apples readily, and which may commonly be had in large flocks. 
The bark of the trees may possibly vfied protection from them. la the 
few instances where they have been thoroughly tried, year after year, 
tliey have given smooth and fair crops. Oliver Chapin of East Bloomfidd, 
N. Y., recommends the practice ftf emptying boys to pick the infested 
apples from the trees, stating that one boy would pick several bushels in 
a day. • The second remedy — destroying the cocoons— miy be effected in 
part by passing hay rppes, or strips of old carpet, around the trunks of the 
trees-early in summer, and afterwiitds crushing the cocoons which form 
under these ropes ; and also by placing pieces of old carpets, &c.^ in the 
forks, and then crushing those which adhere to thenu This may be done 
rapidly by means or a comipon cl6thes wringer, and the operator will then 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he is '*killin|; them by machinery." 
But the best and easiest mode of destruction is doubtless the employment 
of sheep. 

The Tent CATUXfUAjkSi'^Clisiocampa Americana.) — ^This insect, call- 
ed also the American LAckey-moth, is generally known throughout the 
country by the owners of apple orchards. |t sometimes becomes nume 
Irons and destructive, devouring the foliage on large portions of the treesj 
and then, for several seasons, it will nearly disappear, till favorable 
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- inlluencescauae another return in luge niunb«rs. Tha eggs whicbrurnith 
the caterpillars ue dtposilcd by a brown molh or miller, (fig. 6,) about 
^ midaummer.inniasaesorcylinders, 
h ciicircie the young ihootg, 
/ each mass canlaming about three 
hundred eggi. The position and 
appearance of these eggs is ihown 
c, (fig. 4.) The c^, when laid, 
e then covered with a vesicular 
rit. 6.-XHi»/T.HlCat,r/illar. waterproof vamisb, which pro- 
tects them both from cold and from rain (fig. 3.) They remain in this 
coudition till the (bilowing spring ; and as soon as the apple buds begin 
to open, almost to a day, the young caterpillars hatch and malie their 
appearance, ready for 
this new, fresh, tender 
food. Thehotweat 
of ihe previous August 
and early September 




Fif, -l.—Ttmi tr OrdUiril CniirfSlar. Fig. %. 

the right lime for their food, brings them out. When they first appear, 

they Kr, not so la^e as a cambric needle, nor mote than the tenth of an inch 

K^ long. If cold or Btoimy weather occurs, atrcFting [he growth of the young k 

J leaves after the worms are hatched, they can live without food for ten or ( 
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twelve days. They immediately commence stretching their web across a 
fork in the branches, and thus manufacture a tent for shelter. This 
increases in size with the growth of the caterpillars untii- it sometimes 
becomes nearly a foot in breadth. Like other larvae, they moult or shed 
their skins four times. They are represented as full grown and of natural 
size in fig. 7, a and b. The uniform white line along the back distin* 
guishes them conspicuously from the Forest Tent Caterpillar, sometimes 
miscalled the " army wornu" 

Although mostly infesting apple orchards, the Tent caterpillars are 
occasionally seen on the pear, plum, peach and cherry, and the wild cherry 
often throngs with them. 

In iivc or six weeks they scatter in various directions to undergo their 
change to the pupa state, when each spins a cocoon, and then remains in 
this state some three weeks — d^ iig. 7. 

'i'he perfect insect or miller, represented in (ig.6, measures about an inch 
and a half from tip to tip of the wings ; it has no sucker to take food, eats 
nothing, and lives only to lay its eggs. It has but one brood in a season. 

C. V. Riley says that the only bird known to devour these caterpillars 
greedily is the American Cuckoo. But this bird is too few in numbers to 
make much impression on them. An active man, with a quick eye, will 
collect hundreds of the rings of eggs in a day, in autumn and winter, and 
e^ery such cylinder of eggs destroyed at this time prevents the formation 
of a nest of laryse. Some years ago when they promised to be very abun- 
dant, we employed a man three days, and in that time he destroyed, on old 
and young orchard trees, and in a nursery, three thousand nests of eggs and 
of the newly hatched insects, nearly a million in all A sharp blade, set 
at an acute angle on the end of a light pole, will enable the operator to cut 
off the eggs by means of a quick jerk, when they are otherwise beyond reach. 
If recently hatched, the same tool may be employed ; but when they t>ecome 
larger, and spread over the tree, they may be destroyed early in the morn- 
ing, when mostly in the nests, by a swab on a pole dipped in lime wash ; 
or even by winding them on the end of the pole only, and crushing them 
under the foot. All that is necessary in order to keep an orchard cleared 
of them is a moderate amount of timely labor and attention. It is import- 
ant, for economy of labor as well as for thorough work, to secure them 
before they hatch. 

The Tent caterpillar is sometimes confounded by superficial observers 
with another insect, known as the Fall Web-wirm, which hatches oiit, not 
early in the spring, but after mid-summer, and which was briefly noticed 
and described by Dr. Fitch in vol. 3, p. 303 of this work. Both make a 
web or tent ; but the Fall Web-worm has a wider range of trees for its 
food. It spins a cocoon late in summer, and does not come out till the 
following summer. The moth or miller is white, and it deposits its eggs , 
in an irregular mass on a leaf, where they soon hatch and tlie larvae begin jL 
their work. (] 
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Forest Tent Caterpillah.— This insect (Cliiiocampa sylva/ica) r 
sembles, in some particulars, ihe Tent caterpillar of the orchard, \C.ant 
riiaiia,) but differs in being less Confined to nests, and in the markings of 
the larva and moth. It appears onlj occasionally in large numbers. In 
the jear 1867 it was quite destructive in Western New-York, and was 
j{iven the erroneous name of "army worm," the true army worm being a 
southern insect, which destroys sometimes hundreds of aAes of grass in 
a few days. 

About forty-five years ago the Forest caterpillar was SQ abundant in 
Western New- York that it nearly stripped the foliage from large forests 
intheearly part ofaammeT; and although the leaves were replaced in a 
few weeks, the check given to the growth was a serious injury, and many 
branches died, partly ftom the effects of the severe winter following. 

Like the common Orchard caterpillar, the miller deposits its eggs in 
fotm of a ling or cylinder, on the young twigs ; but instead of the rounded 
form given to Ihe mass of eggs of the orchard caterpillar, the eggs of the 
forest caterpillar form a distinct even-siied cylinder," with square ends, as 
at II, lig. 9. Each mass Contains about 300 or 400 eggs. 
The eggs are small, about the twenly-tifth of an inch long, 
and the fiftieth part of an inch in diameter, and are repre- 
sented magnified at i/,cshawing the appearance of the end, 
with its sunken centre. These eggs are depi>sited about 
and the larva hatched early the following 




Fig. <, —Tint Cair<^ll!nr n/ Ou Fm 
spring. They are very hardy, and endure any cold snap that (bllows. 
They commence spinning a web wherever they go. They moult four times, 
somewhat changing color each lime, and when full grown are accurately 
represented by fig. 10. It will beseen that the middle of theback is mark- 
ed by a row of spatula shaped white spots, which most readily distinguish 
this from the comnion Orchard caterpillar, with its continuous white line. 
I, Tlie perfect insects of each, shown in fig. 9 at 3, and in fig. 6, may be readily 
iu known from each other by the markings of the wings, the Orchard caterpil- m, 
[\ lar being lighter and the Forest caterpillar being darker between the bars. Q 
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The Forest caterpillar spina a web close to the tree, but as it grows larger 
it wanders far away, and hence is generally supposed to have no web. In 
its travels it generally selects smooth surfoces, and seems to have a special 
liking to the cap-boards of board fences. It often swings down on a web 
from trees, and when numerous in forests proves quite annoying to persons 
traversing the woods. It devours the leaves of different kinds of trees, but 
seems to pref«f' the basswood, of which large trees have been stripped 
entirely bare. In the orchard it is particularly destructive to the foliage 
of the apple. On account qf its wandering character it is more difficult to 
attack and destroy in masses, and for this reason more care should be taken 
to cut off and destroy the rings of eggs before they hatch, from the orchard 
trees when they are found. 

The American Entomologist describes several insects which destroy 
this caterpillar, and commonly keep it in subjection, except during those 
occasional years when it appears in the greatest numbers* But generally 
*' these cannibals and parasites do their work so effectually that it is 
seldom exceedingly numerous for more than two successive years in one 
locality." 

The Canker VfotM~-{Anisopteryx wrrtata,) — ^Thc young larvae hatch 
early in summer, and pierce small holes in the leaves, and as they grow 
larger they consume adl the leaves except the larger veins. The male (fig. 

II) has wings ; the female (below) is nearly 
destitute of them. The larva is a measuriog 
worm, nearly an inch long, ten-fooled, black, 
dull yellow or greenish, very variable in* 
color, commonly with an ash grey back, and 
a pale yellowish stri|>e along each side. 

The canker worm spreads slowly from 
one orchard to another, but is far more 
formidable than the tent caterpillar. It has 
until late years been mostly confined to por- 
tions of NeW-£ngland, but more recently it 
F\g. ii.'^Tke Caftker fVifrm. has spread largely through portions of 
Western New-York, and will doubtless find its way elsewhere. It should 
be well known to cultivators that they may destroy it when it first appears. 
It attacks both leaves and fruit ; and when numerous the webs and the 
denuded branches together give the trees at a distance the appearance of 
having been scorched. As the female cannot ily, various expedients for 
preventing it firom ascending the tree in winter or early spring have been 
devised. Belts of canvas or coarse paper extending around the trunk of 
the tree, have been covered with tar and train oil mixed together — the ap- 
plication requiring frequent renewing. ' Dennis* lead troughs, (illed with 
fish oil. were used to some extent, and proved effectual, although some* 
what expensive, the troughs being held by wooden wedges, and grass 
rammed in between the troughs and the bark, preventing the insects from 
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passing. A rnore recent and dieipcl expedient, represented bjr Gg. i 
consists of belts of sheet zinc, alMul (our inches wide, passing round II 
tree the boiiom standing outwards like an inverted funnel. The lower 
edge should be as smooiK as possible. Sheet ir< 
answer, the insects dinging lo ihe rusty edge. The shape 
into which the sheet zinc should be cut is shown in [ig. 13, 
the lines being marked with a pair of compasses for the 
shears to follow. When applied, the ends are Upped past 
each other, «o as to fit the tree, the 
' pressure holding it to its place, a 
being secured by means of small 
copper wire thrust through punched / 
holes. The longer the arc, the m 
nearly horizontal will be the rim 
shorter arc will give it more inclina- Fi(. ij. 

s well, before cutting the zinc, to try the form on Ihe tree, by 
1 piece of pasteboard or stiff wrapping paper cut with shears, 
from which a convenient pattern may be made. 

Another niode, described about thirty years ago by Dr. Harris, o 
of an open box placed aroun^ Ihe base of the tree, the outer sides holding 
a trough of oil, with a projecting edge nailed on the upper margin to shed 
the rain. This keeps the oil away from the tree, and prevents itiji: 
iL We lately olHerved in Tiltoii's Journal of Horticulture, a com 
tion from J, G. Barker of Cambridge, in which he gives an accoui 

with this contrivance. He applied the boxes around fourteen 

the autumn of 1867. ~ The remainder of the orchard, fifty-six in 

nnmber, he protected by the old tarring process. The following season, 

of those which bad the boxes, " scarcely a leaf was touched, and hardly a 

worm was lo be seen, except 

what blew from other tr 

andihey bore tinely, the crop 

beingsutficicntlo payfor 

boxes, which cost abiiui $2. 50 

pertrec. The remaining fifty- 

tix were stripped of t< 

foliage as bad as ever. 

next year, 1868, the rest of 

the trees were boxed, at i 

cost of (l for each tree, an( 

they proved a perfect protec 

fig- 14- tion — the apples more thai 

paying for the boxes, which may be used for many years to come. 

At our request, Mr. Rarket has kindly furnished a detailed description o 

i^ these boxes, with sketches, from which we are enabled lo make the accom 

\ panying drawings. Pig. t4isa section of Ihe wholecontrivance — aabeing [ 
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oil troughs, H; d d, lh« surface of Iheeatlh; i 
ii used to fin the box around the tree. 

w of Ihe same. The box ia square — large enoii_ 
to leave about four inches of s|Vice aruviid 
the tree; ts sunk some four jutbes ii 
ground, and rises about ten inches above 
the surface. The trough is in shape like 
the letter V, two inches dee^ and is made 
by a tinman before nailing on the box ; i 
is tacked on two inches below the nppe 
edge of the box, and then the roof is placed 
in position and secured by a single i 
into the upper edge ot each side or board. 

position, to hold the oil. This is done h; 
_ means of a spade used in setting Ihe boi 
in the earth. The box and roof ai 
completed in the lin-ahop, but th 
of both must be led open till placed around the tree, when Ihe parts are 
soldered together. The roof is about four and a half inches wide, with the 
under side turned under aliout the fourth of an inch, to keep it stiff ar 
■hape. In order to examine Ihe oil, and lo sec that all is right, it is ni 
sary to loosen one of the screws. The box will vary somewhat in 
with the magnitude of the tree j with a trunk six inches in diameter, the 
boi should be about fourteen inches square and fourteen inches high ; for 
a trunk a foot in diameter, it should be about twenty inches square ; bat 
a variation of two or three inches would not be of great importance. 
fewinchesoftanbarkor lime placed within, is for the purpose of preventing 
the moths from ascending inside. One pint of crude petroleum (costing: 
s per tree, at a4cenls pet gallon,) is enough for each tree. The boie 
are commonlyplaced around the trees the latter part of September, so asti 
 ' ; of the 
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wingless female moths, and are kepi 

there as long as there i. 

B. remarks to us, at the conclusion of 

his description, " 

been a great pleasure lo us, after years 

of labor and no fruit, to be enabled, 

with so simple an arrangement, ti 

protect our trees perfectly, and Ii 

have an abundance of fruit." 

The CuRCULta — An extended ac 

count of the liabils of this formidable \ 

depredator was given by Ur. Fitch in 
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the natural size. We give the accompanying engravings, ((ig. 16,) repre- 
senting enlarged views of the larva at a, the pupa at b^ and the perfect 
insect at r. At i/the natural size is shown, with one of the insects in |he 
act of making an incisioil, and with the crescent mark on the upper side. 
The American Entomologist, to which we are indebted for this engraving, 
states that it attacks the following different fruits by way of preference in 
the order named : Nectarine, plum, apricot, peach, cherry, apple, pear, 
quince. With us it always attacks the apricot in preference to the plum. 
The following appliances for destroying this insect, including the stiffen- 
ing of the sheets, striking on iron spikes set in the tree, and the other 
details, we have thoroughly tested by several years trial, with entire success, 
and since the first notice of the efficiency of striking on iron spikes was 
published in the Country Gentleman, four years since, this mode of 
jarring is becoming widely adopted throughout the country. 

We must say, in the first place, that there is no royal road to freedom 
from the attacks of this insect. Like everything else valuable, it is only 
reached by labor. Some years ago one of our best horticultural journals 
suggested the offer of $50,000 as a premium for a satisfactory and easy 
mode of destroying the curculio. Now we might as well offer a $50,000 
premium for getting rid of weeds without labor. The thing cannot be 
done. The mode we adopt for destroying this insect, has been, with more 
imperfect appliances, practiced under our eyes for more than forty years ; 
and when applied with a tenth part of the care at)d perseverance which 
every good gardener and farmer is willing to adopt for extirpating weeds, 
it has afforded us profuse and delicious crops, while without its application 
the trees bore few or none. In a plum orchard of seventy trees or more, 
the annual cost of securing abundant fruit for the past few years, kas not 
exceeded five cents per tree. But half-way work will be of little or no use — 
the remedy must be perseveringly and thoroughly applied. 

Many remedies, as every one knows, have been used to accomplish the 
desired purpose by avoiding the simple, straight- forward, efficient mode by 
direct attack and killing. Repellants amount to nothing except to consume 
time. It is now generally admitted that jarring" down on sheets is better 
than anything else. After trying different modifications of this remedy* 
we find the following most cheaply made and easily used : 

Procure the widest sheeting that 
can be found in market, except it be 
for quite small trees. Cut off two 
pieces about three yards long ; for 
small trees they may be shorter. 
Stiffen them by means of light rods, 
in the manner shown in the cut, (Hg. 
17.) The ends of the rods are first 
^** *7- sharpened, and a small notch made 

about two inches from the point, to prevent the sheeting from slipping 
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on too far. Thrust the sharp ends into the four comers, so as to produce 
tight stretching. The middle cross-rod keeps the whole extended, and 
serves as a handle — ^the operator, alone, taking one in each hand, or both 
in one hand. Two of these stretched or stiffened sheets are all that are 
needed, one being placed under each side of the tree. The trunk or 
branches are then struck, and the insects, opossum-like, fold themselves 
up and drop. A quick eye detects them at a moment, and one pinch of 
the thumb and finger despatches them. 

If the trees are quite large, the sheets should be of corresponding size, 

^ and they may be stiffened more 

^fl^^^'m;?? rrp^p-,^- m^"^ thoroughly, as shown in fig. i8. 

Suitable sticks may be made by 
cutting green rods or poles, 
where they can be had, peeling 
off (he bark, and allowing them 
to dry a few days. One-half or 
three-fourths of an inch in di- 
ameter will render them stiff 
enough. 

Fig. 18. For jarring down, a sharp blow 

is important. Merely shaking will be of little use. The following state- 
ment was made nearly forty years ago by David Thomas, in one of the 
early volumes of the Genesee Farmer : " Under a tree in a remote part 
of the fruit garden, having spread the sheets, I made the following experi- 
ment : On shaking the tree well I caught ^wcurculios ; on jarring it with 
the hand, I caught twelve more ; on striking the tree with a stone, eight 

more drop on the sheets, I was now convinced that I 
had been in error ; and calling in assistance, and using 
a hammer to jar the tree violently, we caught in less 
than an hour more than two hundred and sixty of these 
insects." 

Downing recommended, and many have followed, 
the practice of binding several layers of cloth over the 
mallet, to soften the blow and prevent the bruising ot 
the bark. Dr. Hull has adopted this mode in his 
famous curculio catcher. But it defeats, partially, the 
very object the operator has in view ; it fails to bring 
down all the insects, and a part escape. This is 
one reason why so many faU in the use of the jarring 
mode. Formerly, in order to make a sharp sudden 
jar, without bruising the tree, we adopted the prac- 
tice of sawing off a small limb, leaving a stump an 
inch or two long, (shown at ^, fig. 19,) on the end 




Fig, 19. 



of which a large hammer or axe could be struck with safety. This was 
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more efficient than a cushioned mallet. But more recently we ha 
employed a still better mode. Procure a sufficient number of large sit 
cut-spikes, bore holes into the trunk or large limbs to receive them, a^ 
drive a spike firmly part way into each hole, lig. 20. Iftheipilieg are ti 
long, break off the points in a vise. On the 
heads of IheSe, a blow of a large hammer will 
bring down every curcolio. Its efficiency con- 
trasts strongly with the old modes. When the 
trees are small, one apike in each tree is suf- 
ficient ; when they become quite large, it will 
be best to insert one in each of the larger 
limbs, as shown at 6 i, Kg, si. Instead of ^ 
spikes, short pieces of rod-iron will answer a - 
good purpose. 
Wheti the insects are very abundant, ll 
may t>e more exptdilioua to kill 
L J them in hot water. In this case 
p -J make the ftaracs double, or with 
|lA joints at Ihe middle, (using two 
3. M' sticks in place of one,} so that the 
' '^ aheets may be folded together lite 
Tig. ». the covers of a book, forming a Fij. »i. 

trough down which the insects n)ay be nhot intq the vessel of Eot wati 

The work of catching the insects should be commenced as soon as the 
young plums arc as large as small peas, and continued several weeks, till 
no more can be found. At first they may increase for a few days, as they 
continue to make their appearance ; but they will soon be found to diminish 
as their ranks are thinned by the thumb- and- Gnger warfare. In oat of the 
most abundant seasons, about two hundred were killed every morning in 
a quarter-acre orchard for the first week. By the end of the second week 
Ihe number had diminished to about sixty daily. They coutinued to gi 
fewer, until at the end of the fourth week only five were found nt the I 
examination, when the work was discontinued. A magnificent crop of 
delicious fruit was Ihe result It is well to persevere long, as new crops 
of the insects often continue to come, after the earlier ones are all destroyed. 
The beat time is early in the morning, when they are more torpid than at 
mid-day. Once a day will commonly answer, unless in seasons of extra- 
ordinary abundance, when a second examination should be made at sun- 
down. The work should not be intermitted a single day. Il is such inter- 
missions that often cause failure. 

Dr. Hull's cnrculio catcher consists of a large hopper-shaped frame 
covered with muslin, and attached to a heavy wheelbarrow, the front frame 
of which is driven against the tree, jarring it, and bringing down the insect* 
into the hopper. It requires that the stem of the tree be trimmed up three M 
01 four feet high, like tig. 19. The mode we have described allows the Q 
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limbi to braitch within a foot of the ground, k nhown in lig. zi. By Ihii 
mode of (raining «re can pick half ihe plums wliitc standing on tlic. giuund, 
and the TCinainder with a small itcp-laddcT. 

In using the jariing procesa for destroying the curculio, it must not be 
forgotten that Ihe practice of turning in pigiand poultry for a month or eo 
eatly in aummer, is a useful auxiliary. If they pick u[> ajid eat every larva 
io the bllen plunu, iliey destroy a vast number which might otherwise 
make havoc another year. Sweeping up the (alien fruit daily accomplbhe* 
the same purpose In some cases svine have thinned the insect* so much 
that uniformly heavy crops have been obtained year after year — the animals 
being BuflicientlT numerous to make thorough work, and it must be .yearly 
without intermission. In conneclion with jarring dawn, these depredators 
may be so efiectually thinned out, that the crop will be saved in such 
places, and in such seasons, as are most abundantly infested with them. 
The appUcalion of these two remedies is both easier and more effectual 
[ban many others which have been strongly recommended, such as cover- 
ing the trees with lime wash or tobacco water, smoking tree* daily. 
placing putrid substances under them, spading in the rising curculios, 
catting canals under the trees to Gil with water, laying brick pavements, 
making mortar floors, 
I and other mode* hard 

\ X / '° 'ppiy- ""I ofiiMie 

VTy or no efficiency. 

*1 I r* Thk Apple Cur- 

^^H^ properly so called, is 

^^B^^^ a distinct insect, and 

J^^^^^f is shown magnified in 

^^n^ lig. II. The most 

J ^mr Ifc striking point of dis- 

'7 » linction is its very 

Fig. M.—.«j^. CiwTtJw «/■(** w.rf. long beak. Although 

the common plum curculio attacks the apple, as well as 

several other fruits, the insect here figuied is an especial 

enemy to it. It has not been found in the eastern States, 

and may not prove generally formidable at the west. 

The Bark Louse. — There are two distinct species of in- 
sects that produce scales on the bark of apple trees, known sSa SSJ^ 
as bark lice. The imported C)yster-shell Bark-louse is l.am. 
shown in fig. 13. The scales, which have much resemblance in shape to 
minute oyster shells, are of a greenish brown color, and the many eggs 
beneath Ihem are minute, oval, milk while. They hatch out in sum- 
mer into minute lice, which are so small as scaicely to be seen, or 
would be likely to be mistaken fur specks on the bark as they are nearly ^ ^ 
motionless. 1 
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The American Bark-louse is represented in (ig. 24. Unlike the last 

described, the scales are milk white, and much more 
flattened ; and the eggs, instead of being white, are 
pink or blood red. 

It is the Oyster-shell louse that is so injurious to 
young apple trees. When the stems and branches 
are densely covered with them they retard growth, 
render the trees feeble, and in many cases entirely 
destroy them. 

The eggs hatch by the first of summer, and the 
young lice may then be destroyed by a wash of potash, 
not strong enough to injure the bark. But as the in- 
sects are too small to attract attention at this time, the 
remedy is always omitted. By midsummer the scales 
begin to form, and from this time until the following 
spring, other remedies must be resorted to. One 
which has proved effectual is to boil leaf tobacco in 
strong lye until reduced to an impalpable pulp, and 

Fig^4. *^®" ™*^ ^^ ^*^^ ^^^ soap. This is diluted with water 

Amtrican Bark-LoHse. till like paint, and is applied with a brush when the 
trees are dormant, to the stem and branches. 

Another method is to apply a mixture of tar and linseed oil, warm, 
not hot, in March ; it soon dries, becomes a varnish, and peels off, 
carrying the lice with it. 

Insects which Affect Small Fruits. 

Currant Worm. — ^There are three distinct insects which commit depre- 
dations on currant and gooseberry leaves, namely, the Currant Span worm, 
which comes out in the form of a miller or molh, the Imported Currant 
worm; and the Native Currant worm, both of the latter forming four-winged 
flies in the perfect state. The Span worm was first observed, in several 
placesi as a depredator, about twelve years ago, and was seen at Union 
Springs, N. Y., the same year that the imported worm began to attract 
attention at Rochester, N. Y., where it was believed to have been 
imported in nursery packages of gooseberry and currant bushes from 
Europe. 

The Currant Span worm, {Eliopia ribearia,) is represented in the follow- 
ing figure, (fig.25,) the natural size and appearance. It is about an inch long, 
bright yellow, with numerous black spots. The head is white, with eye- 
like spots. It devours the early leaves of the gooseberry and currant, and 
when about to change, hides under rubbish, clods, or descends into the 
fi^round, and changes to the chrysalis, No. 3. In two weeks it comes out 
in the form of a moth or miller, of a dull yellowish white, with dark 
colored spots towards the ends of the wings. The spread wings measure 
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about an inch and a quaiter. The figure, (Gg. 36,) represents its appeu- 



of the Bbdominal joints, to show the position f;^ 26.— Miti 0/ Curra^ Sfmm 

of the black spots. IVarm. 

In fig. :8 are magnified representations of the mate, a, and female, h, 
the ctoss lines showing the natural size. The perfect insect makes its 
appearance as soon as the leaves of the gooseberry and currant are 
lairly expanded, and lays its eggs on the under side of the leaves, 
along [he principal veins, and not, like the Span worm, on the young 
twigs. If the latter deposited eggs on the leaves, the; would fall to the 
ground, as they remain unhatched till the following season, as already 
stated. 

The egRs of the Imported worm sooti hatch into 20-legged worms, 
(K of a green color, having at first black heads and numerous black dots over 
Q the body, but after the last moulting Ihev are entirely green, except the 
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Uigt eye-dota and the three jicllowisb jwnU, a 



Vis- il.—It^trlti dorauf Worj 



"iliJ. 



Slaii I-/ ItHftrtid Cnm 



e next the head, and lh« 
otheraal the rear. They 
are about thcee-rourths 
of an inch long when 
liill grown. When, as 

I usually liappeni, they 
are in large nambers. 






been entirely ! 
in forty-eight 
Hence the importance 
of close walching and 
prompt attention in ap- ' 
plying the remedies to 
destroythem. Asingle 
defoliation, while it does 
not kill the bushes, re- 
tards growth, and com- 
monly gteally injures 
or prevents the ripen- 
ing of a crop; and if 
often repeated, so that 
the bushes remain bare . 
for a long time, ot 
for successive seasons, 
the bushes necessarily 

When the larva: at- 
tain full size, they bur- 
row under ground, or 
hide under scattered 
leaves, andspin an oval 
brown cocoon. After 
some weeks the per- 
fect Insect comes out, 
lays egigs as before, 
produces larvs^ which 
pass to the pupa state, 
_ and remain so till the 
following season. 
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Unlike ihat, lh«. male and Teinalc 

Df a uiiifurDi pale green cu1or, a, [kg, 
29,) without any black 
dols. which readily dis- 
tinguishes it tiQXa Ihc 
} two others already des- 
dibed, the head becom- 
ing black. It spins its 
cocoons among iKe Iwigi 
and leaves. It appears 
later than the Imported 

1 mid -summer, and the 

Fif. *^—yai/n CnmuU (fsf-M. second brood early in 

.iiiiiimn. Unlike the last named, the Second brood also passes to the stale 

of winged insects the same autumn, and lays its eggs on tlie twigs of the 

bushes, where they remain till Ibe next season. 

The remedy for the three species of Currant worms is ibc same for each 
— namely, killing by poison. Unlike many other insects, this remedy is 
compalalively cheap, easily applied, and entirely successful if used prompt- 
ly. It consists in dusting powdered While Hellebore from a finely per. 
forated dredging box, or from a box covered with line mustin,so as to give 
ihe leaves a thin dusting of this poison. It may be had at drug stores. 
Do it in the morning when Ihe dew is on, but do not wail for dew if the 
ftuit worms have made their appearance. To prevent intiating the dust, 
fasten the box to a short stick, apply it when there is only a faint breeze, 
and stand on the windwatd side. As soon as the insects devour it with 
tlie leaves, they curl up and die. Il 
thin coalioE, and not to apply it in 
Worm, — For the 



esirable to give the leaves a 



m 



of ihfs insect we are wholly 
indebted to Ibe Ame- 
rican Entomoli^isL It 
appears Ihat for some 
years it has infested 
strawberry fields in 
certain parts of Norlh- 
Illinois and In- 
■StrAwlnTy IFnrm. dlana, and has also 

irrcd in Canada. The aliove figure, (lig, 30,) represents, at a, the 
1, nbich is about a Ihiril of an inch long ; i, magiiilied forward end oF 
i, and J, hinder end ; f, moth, niagnilied about twice the natural 
ieler. There ar^ two broods a year, the first in Tune and the second 
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in September. The pupa of the aecond brood remiin in this slale through 
the winter. The worms devour the leaves, and roll them up when they 
change to the pupa. In several instances they have ruined whole acre 
strawberry plants. It is supposed that in some cases where llie death of 
plantations has been charged to the hot sun, this minute insect has been 
the real o^usc. It is proposed to plow up plantations badly infested « 
it, and to avoid procuring plants from regions where it prevails, so as : 
10 introduce it into new places. The American Entomologist describes 
it as a new species under the name Aiakylaptra fragaria. 



Grape Insects. 




n grape 

July, and a second 
brood often appears in 
autumn. The Urvac 
arrange themselves in 
rows, from ten to thir- 
ly, side by side, and 
moving slowly back- 
wards, devour the pulp 
of the leaf as they go, 
[fig. 31.) Whenyoaiig 

f they leave u 

f tlie line net-work, as 
shown on the right 
side of the leaf ; as they 
become older they de- 
vour all but the larger 
ribs, s 
left. When full grown 
they measure five- 
eighths of an inch 
long, and sometimes 



and are marked by 

vety black spots on 
eachsegment,andwith 
short, stiff hairs, most- 
ly at each end, \a, fig. 
32,) When disturbed, , 
they curl to one side, i „ 
and either fall or sus- U 
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pcnd Ihemselves by a fine thread. When about to change to the i 
pupa stale thyr dispeise, seeking a reliied place, and spin a bmall | 
whitish cocoon, (f, fig. 32,) and change to the chrysalis, [6.) Id ten 
days or more they issue a small black moth, with narrow wings, expand- I 
ing nearly an inch, {d and e, fig. 32.) These moths have a laii-Jike, forked 
tuft at the end of the body, and au orange ring around the neck or forward 
margin of the thorax They deposit their eggs in small dusiers on the 
under side of the leaf, from which the larvx hatch and form the second 
brood. Most of the pupae of this second brood remain till the following 
spring. This insect may be destroyed by drenching the leaves with whale 
oil soap, or with carbolic or chrysilic acid, properly diluted with soap siidi. 
Spoti'ed Grape Beetle. — The spotted Pelidnoia,(/V/»/»0Ai/Hnffiiili,) 
is a large brown beetle, an inch long, marked by eight dark siwts, e, (fig. 
33.) The larva {a) is a large white grub, about two inches long, with 
brownish head and 
feet, and a peculiar 
heart-shaped dwelling 
at the hinder end, (d;) 
and it is generally 
found bent up in a 
crescent form. Amag- 
niliedantennaisshawn 
at e, and a magnilied 
leg at/ The pupa is 
shown at i. 

The larva mostly in- 
habits rotten atumps, 
and other rotten wood, 
- and it requires atwut 
three years to pass 
through the larval 
periods. It remains 
F«. ii.—Sfpii,d Grn/, Bt'lU. only eight or ten day! 

in the pupa state. 1'he perfect insect or beetle attacks the foliage ol 
the grape in the day time from, the middle to the end of summer, 
and when numerous has been known to strip the leaves from the mair 
vine to the ends of the branches. It is more particularly destructive tt 
the varieties of the Fox grape, but it also devours the leares of the Vit- 
giiiiaCreeper,(,4m;V/p/jTjyHiBfu^o/iii,) which is closely allie* to the grape. 
It is not usually a lormidable insect, and being large and conspicuous f 
the eye, is easily caught during the day and destroyed. The gruls ai 
preyed upon bya [wrasite in the larvaslate of a two winged fly belonging t 
the genus Midai. The PelldnoU is found throughout the United Stales, 
ife The Grapk-Leaf Gall. — These excrescences or galls are caused ^ 
() by a small aphis or species of plant lice, about the twentieth of an 
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long, and about half that length when fust hatched. It has not been much 
known ulitil within a comparatively few yeari ; but has now become sot 

what formidable both 
■t the east and west 
It was briefly des- 
cribed by Dr. Fitch, in 
his third Report on 
. New-Vork insects, un- 
der the name of Piyl- 
lexera viHJolia. Itap- 
\ pears that it has found 
' its way into France. 
C. V. Riley gives an 
account of ita habits in 
the American Ento- 
, mologist, which we 
condense as follows : 
The few individuals 
which start the r 

mence on the upper 
Fij. M,—Graft-Lrnf Gall. side Of the leaves, and 

by snction and irritation, cause swellings on the opposite side, and a gall 
^ut the insect. Here the female deposits her egga, yellow in color, a 
numbering in eacli gall from fifty to four or five hundred. When they 
hatch, the young insects leave the gall, spread over the leaf and make i 
eicrescences. There are several generations in a season, and the process 
continues as long as the vinegivesfresh leaves. The leaves badly infested, 
turn brown and die, and the vine of course suffers from the loss of foliage. 
The lice then attack tendrils, leaf-stalks and tender branches, and finally 
work down to the roots, where they cause little knots, which eventu! " 
liecome rotten. It is supposed they lemain during winter on the roots, 
and commence multiplying again the following spring. It is believed that 
they are often conveyed from one part of the country to another on 
roots, in nursery packages, and aie thus distributed. 

The Clinton, Taylor's Bullit, and other varieties of the Ftost grape, 
( Vitii tordi/olia,) are especially liable to the attacks of this insect, but nut 
the Isabella, and other clear varieties of the Vitij labntsca. It has been 
found sparingly on the Concord and Delaware. S, S. Ralhvon of Lan- 
caster, Penn., slated before the Pennsylvania Fruit-Growers' Society last 
year, that he thinks he saw it twenty years ago on the native Frost grai>e. 

It has been recommended to destroy all vines of the Clinton and other 
varieties of that species, to prevent its spread. Picking off the infested 
leaves and burning or scalding them, is the only known remedy after the 
insects have obtained a foothold. The cannibal insects which prey upon f 
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them appear, however, to perform a most important service in limiting 
their ravages. 

Note. — For a large number of cuts illustrating this article we are in- 
debted to R. P. Studley & Co. of St. Louis, publishers of the American 
Entomologist ; and also to the same valuable journal for important facts 
in relation to several of the insects figured and described. 
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PLOWING WITHOUT DEAD FURROWS. 
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A GREAT INCONVENIENCE to those who desire smooth fields, 
is caused by the frequent dead furrows resulting from the plowing of 
narrow lands. These furrows interfere with the working of the mower 
and reaper, the horse-rake and the tedder, and are troublesome in drawing 
in hay and grain. They are admissible only in wet fields, where ridges and 
furrows must be frequent for the purpose of carrying off surface water, or 
as a guide for sowing seed or plaster. The former is obviated by drainage, 
and the latter, if necessary, by a few stakes as a guide in sowing. 

For these reasons the practice has been adopted by some of the best 
farmers, and is becoming more common, to plow around the whole field. 
A difficulty arises with those to whom the practice is new. If they begin 
at the outside, and work towards the middle, the soil is after a while banked 
up against the fence, by successive plowings, and dead furrows are still left 
at the middle and running to each corner. It is therefore much the best 

l>est, wherever practical, to 
\^''^ begin, at least part of the 
time, at the middle. The 
question then comes up, how 
shall we know where and 
how to begin, so as to come 
out exactly even all around ? 
It is our present purpose to 
answer this question, so that 
every intelligent plowman 

Fig. ^S-Laj.tnjr Out a FUld for Plowing ^^X ""^^^^V ""derstand how 
around it. tO gO tO WOrk. A few 

minutes employed in comprehending the subject may save years of incon- 
venience with dead furrows. 

Fig. 35 shows the manner of laying out the plowing for a square angled 
oblong field, being a quite simple operation. There are two ways of doing 
it. One is to measure and stick in a stake or peg an equal distance each 
way from the corners, say ten feet, and then stretch a cord across, as shown 
by the dotted lines, to each stake. Stick another stake at the middle of 
the line. The middle is quickly found by doubling it, sticking in a pin at 





the nliddle, and then layin; it dovrn again in place. Then stick two or 
' ee other slakes, ranghig with the corner and ihe middle stake, and lun- 
g towards the middie. Proceed in the same way with the other co[n«r. 
Drive in a good stake at the point a, (fig. 35,] where these two lines croas 
ea h o h P rf ra'ng h um pe'nthoh w s,1Id 

h i>o nt d e he stak b Then beg nn ng n a d j y rst 

n ow betw en hem. Run back again and he li d a d u p 

Coonw h h w k 
p wingaCTOs h d d 



g h bo d ry 
h C dw p n h 
appe h w by fig 

3&, n wh h h no 

FiC3& FuUiMkPWmniCtmpltlid. d d w n pod 

und trodden hard by the bones ee and h y w u b 

one at the boundary. 

Fig. 37 shows the appearance of the same field when the plowing is begun 
at the outside. Dead luriows are left along the middle, and running out tn 
each corner. The shaded 
J atrip* show the places where 
the horses tread hard the 
plowed portions in turning 
about. This mode of plow- 
ing the field is admissible 
only when it has been too 
much ridged towards the 
middlp and away from the 
^ boundary fences. 
uPlcv,idnUvmTd/.-m,ik.«iid- Another mode of laying 
imWf Dtid Furrs'oi,. out the field, fig. 35, and in 

ordinary practice a simpler one. is to measure sqnnie across, take half this 
width and drire in a stake. Measnre at one or two places, and drive in 
stakes. These will show the middle line of the field, and by ranging with 
them they will cut the ends into equal parts. Then from these middle 
points in llie ends, measure exactly as ia on Ihe centre line, as half the 
width of the field, and drive in stakes at a and b, and proceed to plow as 
already described. 

In order 10 be able to lay down a line exactly square with the sides, a 

common carpenter's square maybe used, placing it on a box or stool, with 

n carefully in range with Ihe side of the field. The other arm will 

show where to strike Ihe line towards Ihe middle. A larger square, or 

&^^ 
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with longer sides, made on purpose, will be more accurate, is easily r 
and may be used for many other purjioses, (fig. 33.) Procure three strips 
of li^Ut pine, perfectlji straight on the edges, and placing two of them 
lengthwise neacljr at right angtea, secure them by a screw or nails. Then 
meastire off carefully from the corner, 
three feet on the edge of itne piece, 
and four fcet on the other. Then 
tailing the third strip, which shontd 
be a little overlive feet long, measure 
five feet, and maric the points with a 
scratch ot pencil. Place these poinis 
exactly at the three and four feet 
marks on the two other pieces, move 
them till all exactly coincide, and a 
perfect square will be formed. Se- 
cure the points by nails or screws, 
and it will be in a convenient shape 
Fig. iB,— i(rA( WtedtH Sfjuin. (or use, and may be liung up against 
the side of a shop or shed. It need not be heavier than a ten-lout pole. 
It may be made quite portable, by having a scrcw.joint at a, like that of a 
pair of compasses, and button screws to attach the cross-piece when ready 
lor use. The three pieces may be carried parallel in the hand together, 
when not in tise or laid aside. A larger square may be made by substi- 
tuting for the 3, 4 and s feet measurements, 6, E and 10 feet. 



Each SI 





ral "lar 



the right, and rendering it neces- 
sary to leave a headland at each 
end, to be plowed afterwards. For 
planting corn on theso9, the ridges 
and dead furrows are not a great 
Inconvenience, although one row 
of good corn is lost if planted in 
the furrow. 

This mode also possesses a 
positive advantage, if (as is an 
excellent mode,] the corn is plant- 
ed by means of a horse-drill, as 
each day's work of plowing pro- 
Fig. 39.— /V^wV-*'™'"'™''' ^•"^'' gresses, while the earth is moist 
and mellow — thus planting early, and giving the- young crop the start 
of the weeds. This advantage, however, maybe obtained by means of 
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a goiKl swivel plow, turning the funons all one way, and leaving no 

dead furrows. 

Tig. 40 shnwa th« manner In which stubble ground is contmonly plowed, 

the team passing around each successive "land," and throwing the furrow 

oatwards. Eacb land ha* a dead furrow at the centre, and a branching 
furrow at each end, running out to 
the cornets. In addition to this 






1 of tl 



plowed ground is trodden hard 
again by the horses' feet at four 
places on eacb land, as indicated 
by the shaded diagonal stri^is. 
Stubble land may be plowed as 
shown in fig, 39, with the eicep- 
tion of omitting the head-lands, 
and plowing across the end of 




rig. t^—piminr siniUi hut La»d,. 
each land, which will prevent the treading of the plowed ground b; the 
horses, and leaving but single straight dead furrows, but it is somewhat 
inconvenient to turn the team about to the light.* 

We give further examples of the mode of laying out fields that are 
irregular in form. When the sides are parallel, but the angles oblique, as 
in fig. 41, the two centers a and t may be found by dividing the angles, as 
explained under fig, 35. 
The line >ij,if con tinned 
straight en to the two 
end boundaries, will be 
a little longer (ban the 



longer sides, because it 
crosses the furrows 
obliquely. 

The centre of a tri- 
angular field, lig, 42, is 
ling 0ml TruwgHler FItld. determined in a similar 

glea are bisected, as shown by the doited lines, and the 
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place where they cross is the centre. Measure a few feet outward, equally 
distant from this centre, on the lines, and draw lines or set stakes parallel 
with the bouodaries. This will form the triangle a d c, which is exactly 
similar in shape to the field, but much smaller. Begin at the middle and 
plow this triangle, so that the furrows shall come out parallel to it^ three 
sides, and then you will have a fair start ; and all you have then to do is 
to plow aropnd it till the field is finished. 

It is well to measure the three unplowed sides occasionally, to see 
that all preserve the same width, and if they are found to vary by 
inaccurate plowing, the error can be easily rectified by varying the 
furrows. 

In order to draw the centre triangle easily and accurately, the following 
course may be pursued. After bisecting the two angles, as already shown, 
put up a line of stakes on the two intersecting lines, measure from the 
centre stake an equal distance along these lines, and set up two stakes 
at 6 and a, and stretch a cord between them. Then, by means of the 
square, laid carefully against this line, sight towards the nearest boundary, 
set a stake there, and then measuring the distance from the square to the 
last mentioned stake, it will give the exact distance from the triangle to the 
^outside of the field. Then setting the square on each of the other 
two sides successively, measure this distance in, and set stakes at the 
end. These stakes will be in the lines which form the central triangle, 
and measuring twice from each side, will give the exact position of the 
triangle. 
Fig. 43 shows an irregular four-sided field. First find the two centres a and 

d by bisecting the angles, 
as shown by the dotted 
lines at the corners, and, 
as already described for 
the square angled field^ 
fig. 35. Then measuring 
perpendicularly from 6 to 
the nearest side by the 
assistance of the square 
placed on that side, 
(which is moved along 
backward or forward till 
Fig. ^y.—Layiug but Trapttoidal FUld, \^ jjj^ ^\^^ place,) mea- 

sure the same distance from the other sides at c^ d and ^, making these 
measurements perpendicular to the sides by means of the square. Stakes 
driven in at the ends will form a triangle, around which the plow is run 
till the field is finished. Or, if this triangle is too large, as will be apt to 
be the case, begin at a and run the furrows parallel to the three sides of 
this triangle, and the work will come out right. 

Fig. 44 represents an irregular five-sided field. The same course is to 
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be adopted as before, the places for the two central stakes, a and b^ being 
first found, and the sides of the central figure, parallel respectively to the 
other sides, found as described under fig. 43.* 

^^^..^^ rv^^^^ It will make the plowing easier, 

fC/^ *';'*~^^'^x.^,^ plainer, -mid more accurate, to plow 

/ /''k I ^^v^ light furrows from the corners in to- 

/•' \ -'.^ '-r^ wards the centres : and also to plow 

/ ;>a ****--.^, ^ '*i I'ght furrows to form the centre tri- 

/ ..''•^'' ^ "•*jl6 1 angle. The corner furrows will 

l\y^ \/\ show exactly where the team turns, 

/•'•'' \ ..'••''*.] and the work will be kept in more 

Fig. 44.— /Vtv SuUd Fuld Laid Out, accurate shape. 

To some all this work at measuring may seem troublesome and need- 

less; but it ^ will be found a g^eat saving of labor in the end. Any 

one can understand the rules given by a few minutes attention ; and 

after some practice a large field may be laid out for plowing, in an hour's 

time. Without such measuring the plowman may finish on one side of a 

fifty acre field, when he has left an unplowed strip on the other two or three 

rods wide, which will cost him. an additional day's labor to plow, unless he 

finishes up in the irregular manner, with a dead'furrow. 
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WEED-HOOKS AND CHAINS IN PLOWING. 



THE USEFUL AND INCREASING PRACTICE of turning under 
heavy crops of clover and other green growth as manure, renders 
it essential to perform the work in a perfect manner, so as to leave 
no stems and leaves uncovered. In plowing Under tall stubble or 
weeds, all should be completely laid beneath the inverted furrow slice. 
Different modes are adopted to effect this purpose. The practice of run- 
ning the harrow over the crop to be plowed under, in the direction in which 
the plow is to pass, to assist in prostrating the crop, hfi given way to other 
and better modes. The most common means now used is to attach a chain 
to the plow in such a manner that its weight, as it is difpged by the plow, 
shall bend over the plants and sweep them into each successive furrow. 
One mode of attaching it to the plow, is to fasten one end to the right hand 
portion of the main whiffletree, and the other to the right handle. Or it 
may be done as represented in fig. 45, the chain forming a loop. A little 
trial will show how long to make this loop ; if too long, the sod will cover 
it ; if too short, it will not hold the weeds down. A short chain extending- 
firom the rear end of the beam to the left side of the loop will keep it 
better in place. When plowing with oxen the chain at its forward 

mL * For the simple and easy mode here given, of determining the centres, and for placing 
/fV( the sides of the central figures, we are indebted to Prof. Eyatis and Dr. Potter of Comelt 
\j Voiversity. 
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s ittached to > piece of wood about iwo feet long, screved on tbe 
, u in lig. 46, Tbii is the but mode in any case. It should be 
wide next the plow, »o aa to bnce 

Where there It much of thii 

work to be done, it is better to 

provide a weed-hook. This, like 

the different modes of attaching 

Wl.Vt the chain, varies in form. Fig. 47 





Fif. 4j.—Wiid BiirUr,_fr ilralfii Ktd. Fil- 4*- WndHtdi. 

which sweeps the growth compactly together, read; for tumingunder. The 
first named methqJLworks more easily, and is not liable to be caught by 
ubstructicms, Th^attei is more effectual, and does best on tmooth, even 
ground. 

The weed hook xtAj be made of rod-iron, stilT enough to retain its place, 
and posseaalng soma spring wben it meets with obstmctions. It may be 
bent as clrctmstancss may require. for its best performance, after trying it 
a shbrt time, it ta attached to the plow beam by wedgii^ nndcr > hand 
— a smalt groove being cut into the beam to hold it securely to its 
place. The steel rods which are employed in the manufacture of rake 
teeth will make better weed hooks than iron, and possessing considerable 
elasticity, will bend easily in passing obstructions, and spring again Into ^ , 
position. Sometimes the weed hook Is made to project at right angle 
|C^- 
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—Fhmd wilAml Wild H«,h or ChitlK. 



from the beam near 
the mould-board, and 
bending downward 
in a slanting direc- 
tion. In this shape 
it should be made 
of bar iron, so as 
to possess greater 
strength; but we pre- 
fer the fiist described 

In the accompany- 
ing (igures,fig.49 rep- 
resents alieldoftall 
grass or weeds partly 
plowed under with- 
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LADDERS AND LADDER STANDS. 



other purposes, light and 
Much depends on their 
their being neatly made, and 
of the best materials, but a 
well devised form is also 
important. For moderate 
heights, one of the most 
convenient, easily made and 
easilji carried, is shown by fig. 
51. Ic ismerety a three-le|^ed 
stool, about two and a half 
feet high, with stout, spread- 
ing legs, a piece of tough 
plank for the top, and the 
rounds on one side placed so 

The legs should be about the 
size of a common chair post, 
or a little larger. This stand 
is always ready for use, can 
be carried in one hand, sits 




^ 
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firmly, «id for reaching up to >)ranche8 of fruit a short distance overhead 
is just the thing. W.hen fruit is higher on the tree, a common ladder may 
be employed, the length varying from eight to fifteen feet — say three 
ladders, eight, eleven and fifteen. Placed in the common way against 
a limb, there is danger of its sliding one way or the other, at the 
peril of the workman and bruising and scraping the tree. This difiiculty 
is obviated by placing a hook on the upper end of one of the bars of the 
ladder, to be placed over a limb, the best point being at a fork, (fig. 52.) 
The lower end resting on the ground, it is held firmly to its place. The bar 
which holds the hook should be rather longer than the other, as the cut ex* 
hibits. To prevent bruising the bark, the hook should be of wood, made 
broad, and padded on the lower side. The best, firmest and easiest way to 
make it, is to cut a thick piece of wood, as represented in the cut, and secure it 
to the ladder by screw bolts. It is easily padded by placing a few thicknesses 
of woolen cloth on the lower side, and then securing these by passing a strong 
cord a few times around, or better, by driving a few carpet tacks at the edges. 
Another form of this ladder is shown at fig. 53, the two bars coming 
together at the top, where the hook, wide enough to reach across both, is 
screwed to them. This form has two advantages — it stands firmer, and the 
wedge form above allows the operator to thrust it up anywhere into the tree. 

Standing Ladders. 

For a height of from six to ten feet, a good, simple, self-supporting 
ladder is shown in fig. 54. It is made spreading rather wide at bottom, so 
as to stand securely. To prevent the rounds from being weakened by their 
Ir^ngth, a few of the lower ones pass through a stiffening t>ar, (represented 
in the figure,) so that all thus connected support each other. The legs of 

this ladder may be connected to the 
upper end by means of holes bored 
through them to receive the upper 





Fig. s^-^Uutdiftc Ladder. Fig. S5- —Common Standing Ladder, 

round, or by iron straps passing around, and screwed or riveted to the 
upper end of the legs. This ladder is quite portable, the legs folding 
against the ladder when not in use. 

Fig. 55 represents a common step-ladder, each leg being attached at the 
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top by means orauniversaljoinl, so that the; may be spread out Tor stand- 
ing fiimlj, or folded against Ihe steps when not in use. 

<n ladder, when not over twelve feel long, may be easily made 
Into a standing one, by means of the contrivance exhibited by fig, 56. Tvo 
supporting legs are attached 




> the 1 
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the form of which is shown 
at a. The legs have an 
opening or slot (J) to re- 
ceive these screws. The 
ladder is raised, and the legs 
are at once placed under, 
against the screws, where 
they remain securely till the 

ladder is iaox?i __— — 

rig. 57 shows the upper 
end of the ladder more dis- 
tinctly at the place where 
the tegs are attached. The 
screws should be set a little 
.—Lnt SUndaie LaiUtr. obliquely, so that the legs 

may spread. A blacksmith will make (hem a( a small cost. 

All ladders like this should be shod with iron or steel at the bottom, to pre- 
vent slipping, as figured and described on p. 177, vol. 5, of Ri;kal Affaiks. 
A support for the fruit basket, at the side of (he ladder, is represented 

on p. 180 of Illustkatko Annual Register for 1871, but usually it is 
more convenient to attach a hook 
to the basket handle, so that it 
may be hung on a branch, or on 
the round of the ladder, {fig. 58.) 




F[(. ij.-Ctmtmm tadJir CkaKftd It m 

SlaatdiHg iH. Fii. ii.—/fiioi/tT Brniktl. 

The hoo)c may be made by bending Iron rod, sst from the forked branch 
of > tree. (In (he cut it is represented much too long.) 

Long ladders often become dangerous by spreading — allowing the rounds 
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to become loote, to slip out, and to bread under the weight of the person 
upon it. To prevent any ponibililr of such danRcr, two or ihiee Ue-rods, 
•hown in fig. 59, should be placed just below the round, at two or three 
o^nat pUcea. Take s piece of half-inch or five^ighth* iron lod; 
weld on » .null ahoulder, ju«t at far apart aa the inside of the lad- 
der ; cut a screw and place a nut on each end, 
•nd when the laddar Is put together, uMTt the lies. 




Fig. So. Fit s,. 

A library ladder is shown in Cg. 60, The side steps turn on an iron rod, 
seen just above the lower step, so that when not in use these side steps 
may be turned up out of the way, as shown in Cg. 61, when it will take up less 
looni than a common chair. A common carpenter will make a plain one, 
such as the figure represents, in aday at acosi of not more than t3 or t4, and 
cabinet- make IS sell more linished ones,with carpeted steps, for {8 or f 10. 

The dimensions which we have employed in having them made, are as 
follows : Whole height, 34 inches ; size of the board, la bp 18 Inches ; 
— size of steps, 7 b 

14 inches ; hcigl 
ofsieps,neaTl;on 
foot. 

When at the see 
(toreofJas-Vicki 
Rochester, N. V 

brary chair, whic 

bv a single turn 1 

' the hand, wascoi 

fic.cii. verted into a step- Ti(.fi]' 

ladder as high as the top of the back. A number had recently been imported 
for sale, and were better in appearance than the accompanying cut repre- 
sents — being of oak color and neatly consliucted. Fig. 6j shows the appear- 
ance in the ordinary position as a chair, and (ig. 63 the same, with the back 
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turned over and down, so as to form a support to the step-ladder, to which 
the chair is thus converted. It would prove a convenient piece of furniture 
in a library, or in a goods shop, where one wishes to reach a higher shelC 



ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 



DWELLINGS ON OBLIQUE ROADS.—A correspondent has a 
trapezoidal piece of land, which he wishes to lay out as a building lot, 
of three or four acres, the road passing it obliquely, as in fig. 64. He is in 

a quandary whether to have the house face the road 
at right angles, and stand crooked with his neighbors 
where the road is straight,or else set his house "skew- 
ing" with the road, and he asks for information. 

This is a common dilemma wherever diagonal 
roads exist, and we have many such inquiries from 
owners of small places: The course to be pursued 
must accord with circumstances. If the general 
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^ 

Fig. 64. 

course of the road is in the direction indicated, for a long distance, and 
the house is to be quite near it, then place the house directly facing the 
road, and flank it well with trees planted rather closely, so that its skew- 
ing position will be obscured by the foliage irom those points where it 
would not appear well, as we have indicated in fig. 65. If the house is to 
be placed at a greater distance from the road, then let it face the finest 





• Fig. 65. Fig. 66. 

views, nearly irrespective of the course of the road. Plant the grounds in 
the modern style, and with properly curved walks or roads, and the irregu- 
larity will not be at all out of place. Fig. 66 represents something of the 
character proposed. 
In all designs of the kind it must be borne in mind that the dwelling it 
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to face the most desirable or beautiful views, or objects of importance. 
Too much respect is commonly paid to the public highway, which is often 
a place for rubbish, instead of being made a handsome avenue. In many 
places cattle and swine are allowed to run in the roads, which they dis- 
figure by their rooting or droppings. Brush and stone are often thrown 
into them in clearing adjoining fields. Some fitrmers place their farm 
buildings on the line of the road, and make it a receptacle of all kinds ol 
implements and scattered lumber. Roads kept in such condition are 
not entitled to the respect which is shown them, by foregoing fine distant 
▼iews or lake prospects in order that the dwellings may stand square and 
respectfully toward them. When country residents shall all unite in 
keeping the roads smooth and even, dear of all rubbish, neatly mowed, 
and handsomely planted with trees, so that they may be as agreeable a 
place for promenade or riding as a landscape garden, then we would advise 
that they be regarded as one of the best objects for a dwelling to face. 
The labor of keeping them in this condition would not be greater than 
that required to deface them, as it obviously requires as much work to 
carry brush, stones, lumber, tools, &c, into the road, as to carry them 
out of it. 

We may suppose that a house is about to be built on an elevated spot, 
where there are four desirable points visible. One is a beautiful lake, 
another a distant village, a third a broad rich valley, and the fourth a 
street with rubbish and straggling animals. Shall we turn away from the 
first three in order to enjoy the last ? 

A little attention to these considerations, with a share of common sense, 
will enable any one to decide the conflicting questions of locality and 
position in fixing on a spot to build, and in determining the position of the 
dwelling. 

Transplanting with Balls. — ^The frozen-ball method of removing 
ornamental trees is preferred by many to all others for some purposes. It 
is well adapted to evergreens growing wild, if they are of much size. 
In order that it may be easily and expeditiously performed, preparation 
should be made in autumn, or before the ground freezes hard, by digging 
a trench in the shape of a circle about every tree a foot deep, or as fiir 
down as the frost penetRsites ; and then filling these trenches with dead 
leaves, which are always abundant at this time of year in the borders of 
woods or wherever these trees are sought. The leaves will prevent the 
trenches from freezing in winter, and the earth within them being frozen 
hard, the trees are easily loosened and tipped over, and may then be 
readily transferred to sleds and conveyed to their place of destination, 
where holes, dug at the same time that the trenches were made, and simi- 
larly filled with leaves if convenient, or left open and frozen, may receive 
them. If holes and balls are both fi-ozen hard, and are nearly equal in 
size, the first thaw will soften the ball and give it a close fit. But it b 
rather better to keep the hole unfrozen, so that the ball may be snugly 
imbedded in the mellow eahh when placed there. For well rooted nur- 
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sery trees this mode is not applicable ; bat we have found it well adapted 
to the removal of evergreens from the borders of woods in winter, when 
the work could be more deliberately attended to than during the busy 
period of spring. 

Lawns. — P. Barry gives the following as the requisites for a good lawn : 
I. A dry (pround, or one free from stagnant water* S. A deepened or 
trenched soil, from 1 8 to 24 inches — trenched by hand or trench-plowed-^ 
which will keep the grass green during the drouths of summer, and greatly 
promote the growth of the trees and shrub) planted in it. 3. Evenness 
of surface — not level merely, for an undulating surface is quite as good as 
a level one — ^but smooth, and free from even the smallest stones. The 
best grass is Red Top— pure, unmixed Red Top— which Mr. B. prefers to 
a mixture of a fourth part or so of White clover, commonly recommended. 
The Red Top should be sown at the rate of four or five bushels, or fifty or 
sixty pounds, per acre^ It should be sown very early in spring, at the first 
moment the ground will bear working. All preparatory work should be 
performed in the fall, so that the ground may settle, and defects be corrected 
before sowing. In the spring, at a fitting moment, plow lightly, har- 
row well, pick off stones, sow, and give a good rolling, which finishes the 
work. If the work is well done, there will be a respectable lawn by mid- 
summer. Mow once a week, and a little oftener early in the season. One 
of Swift's mow^ers, drawn by a horse, will keep the lawn in perfect order. 
A hand-mower, for smaller places, wilUoccasionally require a roller be- 
sides. If well prepared, the lawn will not need manure for a long time. 
A rank growth is not wanted. When it becomes feeble, top-dress with a 
compost of rotten turf and stable manure, decomposed to a fine mould and 
screened. The best way to guard against the effects of drouth is to deepen 
the soil. 

Evergreen Belts. — ^The Western Rural publishes an account of the 
timber belts on Horace Greeley's farm, at Chappaqua^ N. Y., which con- 
sist of four parallel rows of Norway Spruce, White Pine, Cedar and Hem- 
lock, respectively. The kind of Cedar is not mentioned. The trees are 
ten feet apart in the row, and the rows are twelve feet apart The outer 
rows are covered with branches and verdure to the ground ; the inner ones 
have the branches pruned off, so that one can look through from end to 
end, as through a long arcade. The whole forms a magnificent screen or 
barrier, through which a bird cannot fly, and it protects the garden and 
small fruit trees from the storms of winter. 

Manuring Evergreens. — ^The Horticulturist says thai " a good coat 
of manure, applied every fall, as far out as the branches extend, will ensure 
next season a deep glossy green to the foliage ; the effect is sometimes so 
peculiarly ornamental it seems as if the shrubs and trees were of a new 
variety. The Norway Spruce we have often observed in some grounds, 
of a light, sickly green, while in other yards it is of a fine deep color ; the 
difference comes only from treatment— one is in poor soil, the other is in 
rich. Those who wish their evergreens and shrubs to thrive and grow i 
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handsome every year, will not fail to remember this hint* Do not apply 
fresh manure ; it should always be well rotted.'* 

^Pruning Evergreens. — The spring of the year is the best time, just 
before the buds begin to swell, if considerable portions of the trees are to 
be removed. If done while the trees are growing rapidly, it would tend 
to check their growth. Ife is, however, an excellent time to pinch in long 
shoots, by simply nipping off the point This causes the side buds to be- 
come developed, and induces a thicker growth. With the Scotch and 
other pines, these developed buds will push next spring ; with the spruces, 
they will often start at once. Towards the close of summer, hardy ever- 
greens may be moderately pruned, or when growth is approaching its ter- 
mination. 

Hemlock Hedges. — The Gardeners* Monthly says: "Some think 
that as the Hemlock is a large forest timber tree, it cannot be kept down as 
a hedge plant ; but summer {/i-uning will keep the strongest tree in a 
dwarf condition for a great number of years. The pruning has to be done 
just after the young growth pushes out, which generally is about the end 
of May. It is very important the hedge should be cut with sloping sides, 
so that every part of the surface should have the full benefit of the light. 
No hedge with upright sides or a square top will keep thick at the bot- 
tom long." 

Half-Tender Evergreens, such as Cedar of Lebanon,' Deodar and 
English Holly, may, according to the Gardeners' Monthly, be grown in 
open air, if under the protection of evergreen belts, planted either with 
Norway Spruce, White pine or Scotch pine. 

Improving the Form of Flowering Plants. — Some annuals gro^i^ 
in a handsome, symmetrical form ; others are stragglers in a greater or 
less degree. These may be improved in appearance by pinching in the 
longer shoots in time — ^not cutting them back, which would be too late to 
obviate the mischief, and would tend to check their growth. Suph plants 
as the Aster do not often need this shaping, but Balsams, and many others, 
may be much improved by a little timely attention. 

Leaves from Lawn Trees should be raked up in autumn on the 
score of neatness ; and they may be applied to various useful purposes. 
Gardeners who employ cold frames to protect tender plants will find leaves 
not only a good additional covering inside, but placed around the frames 
contribute to the same result They are useful for covering all beds of 
half-hardy plants, recently planted bulbs, &c, and may be kept from blow- 
ing away by a little brush or a few evergreen boughs. They also form a 
warm and comfortable litter for horse stables, more so than straw, as the 
leaves lie in smooth and even layers, and the thin strata of air which they 
enclose, render them efficient non-conductors. The manure, mixed with 
this mass of leaves, is not fibrous, like fresh straw manure, and is excellent 
for garden uses. 

Window Plants. — ^The Gardeners* Monthly says that a temperature 
of 55*^ will give more flowers to the common window plant than a higher 
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temperature, and names such old-fashioned sorts as Mignonette, Sweet 
Alyssuni, Zonale Geraniums, Cupheas, Fuchsias, Violets, Roses, Chinese 
Primrose, &c., as among the best for this purpose. 

Pansibs in Massbs.— a correspondent of the Gardeners' Chronicle 
says that no one who has not seen the effect of pansies in large masses, 
can have an idea of their beauty. He planted a border, 400 yards 

long and 24 feet wide, with Pansies and 
Cerastiums, with a single row of Pyrami- 
dal Zonale Geraniums, In pots, at intervals 
of ten feet, and it was the admiration of all 
who saw it 

How TO Fumigate a Green-House. — 
A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man gives the mode represented in the 
annexed figure, (Hg. 67.) Get two small and 
two large flower pots. Set the small pots 
bottom upward, a small distance apart Set 
a larger one, 6, on these, and put in some 
dry tobacco ; turn the other large pot bot- 
tom upwards on this, and place a candle under, so that the tobacco 
will not blaze. 




Fif.67. 



Rustic Work. — Finish the structures and let them become well season- 
ed, and then brush them over thoroughly with crude petroleum, which 
will penetrate the pores of the wood, and render it durable, like red 
cedar. A common whitewash brush will answer, and any laborer can 
apply it. Let him be careful to anoint every part thoroughly, more 
particularly the joints. The light petroleum will penetrate the pores 
more freely, and the heavy will give the whole a more rich brown color. 
It is a good way to put the light on first, and after some time to wash 
over with the heavy. We have used a mixture of the two, which has 
proved quite successful. 
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THE BOSTON HOT-BED. 



THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT of this comparatively cheap con- 
trivance for winter market gardens, is given in the Country Gen- 
tleman, by W. D. Philbrick : The construction of our hot-beds is very 
simple. A situation is chosen with good drainage, and sheltered from the 
liorth and west by woods, or by a high board fence ; a pit is dug parallel 
with the fence, and* three feet from it, seven feet wide and two feet deep ; 1 
this pit faces south or southeast, and has a cart path in front for hauling S^ 
in manure and loam. A row of chestnut posts is set on each side of the Q 
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pit, and 2 by 12 spruce plank spiked to them, so that the plank will be 
level, or nearly so, endwise the bed ; but the front plank should be tit(p or 
three inches lower than the back one, to admit of good drainage of the 
tashes, which are placed directly on the plank. When complete the pit 
will have a six inch space dug outside the plank ; this space should be 
eight or ten inches wide, if it isnntended to run the bed in severe weather ; 
being filled with horse dung, it prevents the bed from freezing through 
the plank. 

The chief difference between this bed and the ones described in the 
'books, consists in the small amount of manure used— eight or ten inches 
in depth being a great plenty ; and we generally put this in as hot and 

fresh as possible, cover • 
ing it immediately with 
eight or ten inches of 
loam, and planting upon 
it as soon as the heat 
begins to rise. Very sel- 
dom does th^.heat rise 
high enough to injure the 
plants, if a little care is 
used to air them well for 
the first week, though if 
a greater depth of ma- 
nure were used, there 
would be trouble from 
this source ; 12 inches 
of manure we consider as much as can be safely used, and after tht middle 
of March we never put in more than six or eight inches. 

. Beds thus constructed are ruii the entire winter, yielding two crops of 
lettuce and a crop of cucumbers or tomato plants ; and although the labor 
of tending them is very considerable, having to be covered and uncovered 
every day with heavy mats and shutters, there is reason to believe that 
their use is profitable in skillful hsftids, inasmuch as the demand for horse 
manure for this use is in excess of the supply, and the price paid is $$ to 
$6 per cord in the stables in Boston^osting the farmer, delivered at his 
farm, fully |io per cord for rough, strawy, long manure. A cord of ma- 
nure is enough for about eight or ten sashes, and after serving this yse it is 
taken out and used for planting. The lettuce crop sells at 50c. to $1.25 
per dozen through the winter, varying greatly with the supply and quality ; 
forty to fifty heads are planted under each sash, yielding $2 to $5 per 
sash ; and as many fkrmers hereabouts run 1,000 sashes, and obtain two or 
three crops in the season, it will be seen that the business has reached 
considerable magnitude. 




Fig. 6S.—Sfe/ian of Hoi-Btd. 



DRYING RASPBERRIES. 



THE FOLLOWING MODEisi«lople<lbyA.M.PiiKiyofP»lmyra, 
N. v.: When (here is a saiptus of Raspberries, Ibey are dried al lh« 
rale of Iwenly bushels a daj, in a small drying house, seven feet by ten, 
heated by two small 6res, and the whole costing about fifty dollara. The 
accompanying ligures represent its construction. Fig, 69 shows the plan 
of the healing furnaces — the otiter lines being (he eilerior of the furnace 
doors, through which access is had to the furnaces, F F, which are made 
of sheet-iron, half round, and are each about 10 feet long and 15 inches in 
(Hameter. The smoke and hot air passes through them, and through 
the horitontal pipes, P P, which are about five inches In diameter, ii 
fhc brick chimney, C, standing against the end of the building. There 
■hoold be a register in the pipe next the chimney, to control tl>e heat. 




Fit. »«,— /"/on tif Drying Hmat. Fir. la.—Sicliim cf Dryini Hrma. 

Fig. 70 is a cross section of the house. It has no door, but the shelves 

pass into it from the outside. A A are the furnace doors ; B B, pieces of 

sheet iron to prevent burning the bottoms of the lower drawers ; C C C C, 

the drawers, sixteen in number j D D D, shelves between the drawers 

o distribute the heat 1 E, an extra drawer, for occasionally finishing the 

drying process ; V, ventilator to carry off (he vapor from the drying fruil. 

The drawers are three feet wide and eight feet long— eight drawers 

Dii a side. Their position outside is shown in the perspective view, 

fi|t- 71. They are made of inch and a half pine fbt the sides and ends, and 

the bottoms of coarse cotton shcetinjt, tacked on wilh small nails, a 

supported by cross-bars two feet apart. The front of the drawers are of 1 

V inch board, four inches high. The ihe1ves~or diMtibutors, D D, arc (ight, jL 

y seven inches apart, and they come within ten inches of the tides of the [) 
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house. The drawers being all of equal size, will (it anywher 
changed Irom top (o bottom, or otherwise. Between the two lire doors 
i> placed a wooden box or 
■quate lube, (not ahown in 
the cut,) running lengthwise 
horizonUlly through the 
house, with sliding boards 

^ Currentofair.andwilhholes 
along the top. This supplies 
Ireah air as it is heated and 
passes upwards. It rega- 
late^ the temperature, and 
prevents the fruit from cook- 
ing. If atanytime the house 
becomes loo hot, pull out 
the lower drawers a tew 
Fir. ,i.~P,mlr'' Dryint Hna,. inches, to let in air- When 

nearly dry, finish up by placing the ftuit from three or four drawers together, 
near the bottom, where they will have more warmth and fresh dry air. It 
[b welt to have the eaves extend some distar.ee over, ao as to protect the 
Jravera when they are pulled out in rainy weather. Some would prefer 
to have the cleats on which the drawers slide, to extend outside to a 
short distance, as an additional support, but this is not essential. The 
louse may be larger or smaller than the dimensions given, according to 
he amount of fruit likely to require drying. 

This mode of drying fruit of all kinds has important advantages. The 
drying being done rapidly, or in twenty-four hoara, its freahneas, flavor 
and color are preserved. All fiies, wasps, milleia, and other insects are 
kept away, and the ftuit is clean and free from the eggs of flies. The 
drying \% not relaided or interfered with by rain. Fine flavored apples, 
dried in such a house as this, ought to command a higher price in market 
1 the brown and poor article, dried in open air, too often seen 
offered for sale. 
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HORTICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

f ANY YEARS AGO a successful teacher in a district school in the 

-t of the State, interested himself and his scholara in the 

'e of ornamental plants. The scbool yard, instead of the bald and 

repulsive appearance too often seen, was brilliant with taateful flower-beds. 

L The pupil* understood that the flowers were objects for Special protection, 

y and they would as soon think of breaking the glass of the windows as to 
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injure the plants. This early lesson in^neatness and taste made a distinct 
and permanent imprint on the character ot some of the young people, 
perhaps as useful and valuable as a knowledge of algebra and declamation. 
In those days there were many district schools where no refining influences 
of the kind where brought to bear, but where the school house in which 
the children are to receive so many moulding impressions, had nothing to 
render it attractive, or to soften the semi-barbarous habits created by the 
rough surroundings of the house of learning. 

A few years since a fine Union School house was built in one of our 
villages, at a cost of some twelve thousand dollars. A thousand dollars 
more was paid for an acre yard. There were no trees, and there was 
nothing to break the severity of wind and snow storms in winter, or to afford 
refreshing shade from the hot sun in summer. A handsome building had 
been erected, but its beauty was defaced by the bleakness around it ; 
a costly play ground had been purchased, but it possessed no more attrac- 
tion than an unplanted common. One hundredth part of the cost of this 
building and yard, used for planting trees, would have rendered both beau- 
tiful. The writer proposed to the trustees to furnish gratis the necessary 
shade trees, foreign and native, to plant the grounds. The offer was 
declined — " the boys will tear up or break down all the trees in a few 
weeks." " But do you not think taste and civilization are as important as 
many things which they spend years in learning ?'' " Oh, yes, this is well 
enough, but we cannot control those wild boys." " The principal controls 
them within doors, and maintains perfect order ; is it to be civilization with- 
in, and vandalism without ?" ** Nobody will take the trouble to protect the 
trees, and there is no use in planting them." " Gentlemen, I think you 
are quite mistaken in your ^lews; allow me to state briefly why I urge this 
matter. You all admit the difference between a country where there is no 
neatness or planting about the dwellings, and one where comfort and taste 
prevail. Any one would select the latter as a place for living, even at a 
considerable higher price. We wish to impress this taste on our young 
people, and the earlier we begin, the deeper and more permanent will be the 
impression. Look across the street yonder at Frank Gardener's neat house, 
half hid in trees and shrubbery, and with plenty of bearing fruit trees in the 
rear, and tell me if you do not think this a more desirable place to live than 
Sam Slipslop's below, where not a tree is to be seen, but old boards and 
barrels supply their place ? Frank's boys spend their spare time at home, 
in study, or in brushing up their pleasant home. Sam's boys are idling 
in the streets, or hanging around grog-shops. Which do you prefer ?" 
** Oh, that is all well enough," said the trustees, " but it is just as they hap- 
pen to take a notion — schooling has nothing to do with it" ** I think you are 
quite mistaken — there is nothing like early impressions. See it in Frank's 
and Sam's boys ; the character of both distinctly marked by the impressions , 
to which they were respectfully subjected. It would be so at the school. Jj^ 

**If you show that you are interested in ornamental planting, the boys Q 
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will soon catch the sfMrit It is because yoa evince no interest in it. that 
they care little about it I can tell you how to keep the grounds in hand- 
some condition, and the trees uninjured in the least degree. Form a Tree 
Planting Association among the scholars, or if you prefer, call it a Hor- 
ticultural Society. Let it be understood that certain gentlemen of admit- 
ted taste are going to visit the grounds occasionally, and that if saccessful, 
these efforts will be noticed in the village paper. They would be stimu- 
lated to excel ; the officers would prize their honors ; and all would be in- 
terested when they knew that the pupils were to have the credit of the 

beautiful grounds at Union School. We should not only gain the 

advantage of a place of learning creditable to our village, but we should 
confer a lasting benefit on our young people, by inspiring them with a taste 
for rural improvement Would not this be as useful to them as to spend 
years in learning Latin and Logic ?*' 

The culture of flowers, the planting of ornamental trees, brief lessons on 
the requisites for successful growth, might with propriety be introduced as 
a recreative study into every school where the teachers have the taste, 
knowledge and ability to conduct it It would dvilize, humanize and 
smoothen — ^lead to useful and exalted pursuits, when without it, the ten- 
dency would be towards idleness and barbarism. 

The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. This axiom will apply 
in all ordinary cases to the influence of the older on the younger. Every 
man therefore who has children, every school teacher, and every one who 
feels any interest in the great nation that is now growing up from childhood, 
should impress these matters upon his own mind, in order that his influence 
may be imparted to the young. 



i 
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THRESHING CLOVER.— In the absence of a clover huller, says 
a Maryland correspondent of the Country Gentleman, my practice 
has been, first to mow or gather the clover heads when dead ripe, or 
when the heads wear a dark brown color ; thresh with a threshing ma- 
chine, the concave elevated or the cylinder depressed, leaving barely room 
for the ends of the cylinder spikes to pass clear of the concave ; then 
attach a board in front, on the left side of the cylinder, and half the width 
of the cylinder. Back of the cylinder, and opposite where the clover 
enters, a similar board. The clover is passed through the opening in 
front, strikes the back board and rebounds back over the cylinder, strik- 
ing the front board and passes out ; thus each feed is struck or threshed 
twice and (if it has undergone wet and dry curing, threshed when dry and 
during frosty weather) thoroughly. When winnowing, If the screen is too 
coarse, cover it with wrapping paper, secured to the sides of the screen 
with tacks. In the fan shoe attach an oats and a four or six mesh riddle. 
The seed will pass down, the heads among the tailings, and loose chaff fly 
off. If not satisfactorily threshed, pass the heads through the thresher a 
second time. 
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PLAN OF A KITCHEN. 



JL. DOUGLASS ol BbI 
. pUn of bis kitchen, at 
plan giTcs iU own explanatioi 



KITCHEN TABLE AND APPENDAGES. 



W 



E GIVE ENGRAVINGS of a useful kilchen Ubic. with a set of 
■helve* over it— an improvemecl on that described in Miss 

Beecher's book. Fig. 



ofthc table, which may 
be about ail feet long, 
the length being vari- 




t the « 
of the owner. For a 
small kitchen or small 
family it may be 4 or 
4t feet long, with two 
drawer! ; but usually 
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abou^zi feet wide, and 3^ feci Iiigh. It sunds againit the walL If two 
le dcawcri are parliiioned off, as shown in fig. 74, ao as to have three 
:ioie comparlments, the contents may be kept in neater order, and be 
e casiij accessible. Two of the drawers may be thai divided, and the 

third remain undivided, for larger articles. In order that these drawers 

may be lufliciently spacious, and the 

table not extend too Tar into the 
□oni, (he top should not project 

nore than two inches over the frame 



F«.Tk - Tit. IS- 

ver the table, and fastened to the wall, ore the shelves, shown io fig. 75. 
These shelves, taken together, may be about three feet high and four feet 
lang,varyingwithlhewanls of the owner. They maybe loor iiinches deep. 

e two drawers beneath will be found convenient for smaller articles, nap- 
kins, &C. The shelves may hold jars, dishes, bottles, Ac. On one end is a 
coffee mill, and on the other a soap-dish, with a salt box at the middle. 

Miss Beecher mentions the following articles, whicli may be placed in 
the table drawers. In the undivided one — rolling-pin, griddle, spad, 
coBee stick, meat fork, gridiron scraper, saw knife, skewers, apple corer, 

It hammer, whetstone, &c. In the middle or divided drawer place 
kitchen knives and forks, and iron and other spoons, for the front division. 
Middle division — kitchen tablecloths. Back division — bags of all kinds, 
strainers, pudding bags, &c In the third drawer, clean diah-clolhs and 
towelsin one division, and clean lamp towls, holders and dust cloths in the 
others. Remember to have all these kept in their places, and insist that 
the cook shall not change them. In this way all may be quickly found, 
and there will be no confusion. 

On the shelves above the table, one division is occupied with tin boxes 
with close titling caps or covers, varying from 8 inches high and 3 inches 
in diameter, to 4 inches high and 2 inches in diameter. The larger boxes 

~ I sugar, surch. Sec; the medium, tea, coftee, salt, ginger, &c, and the 
smaller,.spices, mustard, &c. Junk bottles keep vinegar and molasses. 
Wide mouthed jars, soda and saleratus. All these to be largely and dis- 
tinctly labelled, and each kept invariably in its place. On another shelf 
may begraicrs, dredging box, pepper box, sieves, bottle brush, quart, pint 
and gill measures, scales and wdghts, corkscrew, Ac. On another, teacups 

' saucers, bowls, pitchers, and funnels. A full assortment of *ll these 
vessels and tools, always within reach of the hand, and everything always 
in its place, will save a vast amount of lal>or| and innumerable steps, which 
I must result from an indiscriminate scattering of things around the kitchen. 

JC^^ : —^=J>{ 
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PLOWING WITH THREE HORSES. 




THE PRACTICE of using three horses for plowing, possesses suclf 
advantages that it is rapidly extending among farmers, and we 
have many inquiries relative to the best mode of attaching them. Two 
horses alone are hardly strong enough for such deep and thorough work as 
the best farming commonly requires ; and a single plowman can cut a wider 
and deeper furrow with three horses, and consequently do more work in 
a day. When four are employed, an additional hand for driving is com* 
monly necessary; and another disadvantage is, that the two forward 
horses, being at a distance from the plow, draw on a nearly horizontal 
line, and with much of the waste of power resulting from a line of draught in 
so unfavorable a direction. A brief explanation of the principle on which 
' a horizontal or disadvantageous line of draft operates, on the one hand, 
and an inclined or rising line, on the other, may not be out of place here : 
If there were no friction, thedraui^ht traces might be on a level ; but as there 
is always some friction, the draught line should rise at an inclination, thus 
tending to lessen the pressure of friction between the plow and the soil. 
This upward inclination should always be increased, so far as may be 
practicable, as the iriction or resistance increases. Hence the great reason 
that short traces result in a great saving of strength. An experiment was 
tried for the purpose of testing the correctness of this theory ; flrst with 
traces of such length that the horses' shoulders were about ten feet from 
the point of the plow ; and again with the distance increased to fifteen 
feet The short traces required a force measured by the dynamometer 
equal to 225 pounds ; but with the long traces it amounted to 350 pounds, 
or 125 pounds more. The draught traces may, however, be made too short 
for the size of the animals. In this case the plow will be thrown too much 
upon its point in the effort to keep it in the ground. To prevent its flying 
out, the plowman fs compelled to press down constantly upon the handles, 
thus increasing the friction which it^ is desired to ^void. Let the line of 
draught be so adjusted that the plow may pass equally all along upon its 
sole or bottom causing it to run with an even, steady motion. The traces 

,.M should therefore be of just such 

^^- -^.:il^\ a length that the share of the 

fi^^ — ^V plow, (or more properly, the cen- 
ter of resistance,) the clevis, and 
_ the point of draught at the horses* 
Fig. 76. shoulders, (or the ring of the 

ox-yoke,) shall all form a straight line. In the accompanying figure (fig. 
76) A represents the place or point of the forward end of the traces at the 
horses' shoulders, (or the ox-yoke ring,) and is in right position. 
• Now, in using four horses, it is impossible to give the whole line of 
draught this continuous ascent in a right line, but it will be broken at 
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A, ((ig. 77») and of course the force of the forward horses tends to draw the 
rear ones down towards the ground, on their fore-legs, thus causing not only 
uanecessary fatigue, but occasioning a disadyantageous line of draught. 
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Fig. 77. — Plowing with Four Horses, 

All these objections are obviated by using the three*horse team, 
which works so well that three horses attached to the plow are preferred 
to a four-horse team, without taking into the account the additional cost of 
the horse and of the driver. 

The mode of attaching the three horses to the plow is not universally 
understood, and we have many inquiries in relation to the subject. The 
simplest and most common form of the whiffletrees is shown in fig. 78, 

where the two horses are 
hitched to the shorter 
end of the long evener or 
main bar, and the one 
horse to the longer end, 
^ "^ ^ f^ ^ '^ i ^ so that all three have an 

Fig. tZ.—fVkijSUtrees mnd Evoners/or Three Horses, equal share of draught, 
I representing the tree for the single horse, and 2 and 3 those for the two. 
(The single horse should be to the left.) They are all to be made as short 
as practicable^ and of such a length that the centre of the middle one may 
be exactly in front of the clevis on the plow-beam, in order that there may 
be an even draught. For the purpose, also, of having all work evenly 
side by side, the chain attaching the tree i to the main evener, should be 
long enough to reach forward to a straight line with the others. 

There are several other con- 
trivances for equalizing the 
draught of three horses, pos- 
sessing greater or less merit, 
but being more or less com- 
plex, require a full trial to 
test their comparative value. 
Among these is Potter's 
Three-Horse Clevis, repre- 
sented by fig. 79. It consists 
of two wheels in one, the 
Fig. •n—'P&ttef^s Three-Horse Clevis, larger circumference being 

twice the diameter of the smaller, and each having a groove in which a 
chain, fastened to the wheel, runs. The single horse draws on the larger 
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wheel, agaitftt tiie t«o bones wilb tlie thorter purchase on the snuller. A 
apedal advantaKe of thi> contrivuice is that the draught of the hoiie«unot 
varied if the; do not draw evenly. A simplei, but leu perfect, contrivance 
lubltttutet ashort 1ever,pliced in a vertical position, for the wheel.the single 
horse being attached to the longer end of (he lever.and the two to IheshorleT. 
Another mode of conitructii^ eveners (or three horses, which has been 
med to some extent in Western New- York, apparently with good success, 
fs shown in lig. So. The double-tree is similar to those commonly em- 
ployed for three horses, but rather longer ; the single-trees are about two 
feet on the outer arm and one foot 
on the inner. Small, semi-circu- 
lar single-trees, made of iron, are 
attached to the inner ends of the 
common single- trees, and the 
tTacesissbownin thccul. Itwill 
beseen tliat each horse draws half 
of each curved single tree ; but the 
common single-tree being half as 
long at the inner endii, the horses 
all have the same draught, and an 
equal amount on each trace. The 
fit S* curved single-treca nay be about 

a loot and a half long beforebending, half an inch thick, an inch wide at the 
middle and live-eighths wide towards the ends ; they are attached to the ends 
of the wood singlc-trecs by a bolt, so as to play Iteely. Care must be taken 
to adjust the traces of proper length for all the horses to work evenly. 

Di^ent modes are adopted for attaching the lines to the three horses, 
to that all may be guided and controlled equally. One is shown 
in Gg. Si, exhibiting only the right-hand 
line. The main or long rein is fastened 
to the Ut of the Tight horse, A branch 
from this connecu with the right-hand bit of 
the middle horse. About 3 feet farther back 





h 



A '»•■• r^:-i!.i«Ma, 

U another branch rem is attached, connecting with the rigbl-hand bit of the (J 
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left hone, llie left-hand main line is precisely limilar In this, only reveraed 

in position. The view of the whole of these reins Is shown in lig. Si. 
Another mode it tepresenled by fig. 83, llic long lines running straight 
, , , to the middle bone I, the aide leins being 

branches of these on each side, connected 
at f li, and terminating at the outer I 
bits, at I and 3, a t being the bit 
horse. This is more compact than the one 
last described, but in operation Iheja 
materially difTerent from each other. 

There are several other modili cations, 
which may be adopted, according to the ci 
cumstances of owners and their several coi 
veniences, A simple mode, for tem[)oraiy 
arrangement, is to attach common double 
or branched lines, one to the left of the left 
Fig. gj. horse and to the left ofthe middle horse ; ar 

the other to the right ofthe right horse and to the right of the middle horst 
connect the heads of the three by short connecting straps, about a foot 
and a half long, and it is done. This, however, is not to be commended, 
as it is bad to tie to the bridles, which jerk and seesaw the 
horses' heads. An improvement consists in attachmg 
the short straps to the hame rings of the middle horse, fig. 
84 ; and then, placing the slowest horse in the middle, 
these straps will keep the others from out-drawing him. 
Still another mode, which 
may answer well in certain 
circumstances, is to put the 
common double lines in the 
usual way on the two right- 
hand horses, and secure the 
' third or left-hand one bv tying 
I his bridle halter to a point a 
little behind the left hame 
ring of the middle horse, or 
to his large trace buckle, the 
length of the halter being so 
adjusted as to keep them all 
FiK. S4. even in walking, 

Tltt preprradjustment of tkt plow Is a matter of vital im- Fig. 8j. 

porlance. The right-hand horse walking in the furrow, "^^f ^^'jj J^!! 
andthetwo others on the left, on the unplowed land, a and Furrm, if 
dittetent position for the line of draught is required. In *'""" '*""■ 
plowing with two hotsea, the plow follows between them, fig. S5 ; but , 
with three it must not follow the middle horse or centre of the team, but ( 
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the space between Ihe middle and right horse, fig. 86. This position of 
the plow it cflectcd by different conlrivances. One is have a movable 
,t beam, the rear end of which worlts to the light or 

'"■• left on an iron arc, so as 10 throw the forward end 

to the right or left, as ma; be desired. When (wo 
horeea are used with such a plow, the lieapi stands in 
Ihe usual position : but when three horses are attached, 
Ibe rear is moved lo the righl,lh rowing ihe forward end 
to the left, or several inches to the elt of the furrow, 
Ihua giving a side direction to Ihe plow point towards 
IherighL Ai^olher mode is to bolt a wooden block on 
the len side of (he forward end of Ihe plow beam, on 
which lo place Ihe draught 
clevis, as shown in fig. 86. 
An excellent and much bet- 
ter contrivance than either 
is Holbrook's patent plow 
clevis for three .horses,' 
shown in lig. 87, which is 
arranged with a head-piece, 
Fiji. ib-Pinini wUk A, and side rod, B, lt>r p^^, g,,— jy^jr»*'i Tknt- 
'tZl^"'^!^'ftr- '^"''B''*- The douWe series J^""' i^'-*"- 

rrm, lAi PIm ttiiuttm of holes through the head-piece allows a ready adjust- 
iki tw rigii kimti, ment with great accuracy. The wheel D may be used at 
the side for deep plowing,or under the beam for shallow plowing. A shorter 
head-piece ig used tbr plowing with two horses abreast, without the side rod 
THkKK HoBSES ON A Wacon OR CARRIAGE. — The Same advantages, 
in a creater or less degree, which result from the use of three hones to a 
plow, are obtained from their employmen( In drawing vehicles, the com- 
parative advantages being greater as the roads 
more muddy, lequiring amore up- 
ward draught. When thus attached, two large 
thills may be employed, between which the 
middle horse walks. Two neck-yokes are 
used, the middle horse being hitched to Ihe 
iiirei ends of both, and having twice the 
length from the bearing that the outside horses 
have. The whiillelrees are arranged in (he sams 
veners or double-trees, (fig. SS.) 
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of the middle horse attached lo both the J 
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inner ends, which of course are twice the length of the outer ends, to which 
the other horses are hitched. The mode of coupling the neck-yokes is 
shown in fig. 89, which is much better than a single long yoke. The flexible 
joint between the two, effected by rings and couplingjs agreat improvement. 
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STANCHIONS FOR CATTLE. 



A CORRESPONDENT sends us a sketch and description of a mode 
of constructing stanchions, whicH resembles the one figured and 
described in Rural Affairs, voL IV,^ page 76. The movable pieces are 
secured by an iron loop, a, (fig. 90,) resembling a clevis, thoroughly secur- 
ing the animal, and making the stanchions safe and strong. The upper 

and lower horizontal tim- 
bers are 6 by 4 inches — 
both morticed for the recep- 
tion of the upright pieces. 
The tops of the movable 
pieces are cut slanting, so 
that when pushed into po- 
sition, the iron loops slip 
on of their own accord. 
They are lifted with the 
hand when the cattle are 
to be liberated. The loops 
are made of quarter 'inch 
round iron. The other 




Fig. 90. 

dimensions are given in vol. IV, as already referred to. 

C. G. Taylor of Illinois gives the following minute details for making 
and managing stanchions, which may be specially useful to those having 
no experience with them : My bill of lumber is as follows : For the bot- 
tom part, two pieces, 2 by 8 inches, the length to be governed by the 
nuniber of cows, allowing 3 feet 4 to 6 inches for each space. This is 
room enough for common sized cows, and a£fords ample room for the 
milker by having the cow stand a little one side while being milked. The 
boards for main upright, i^ by 12 inches, and 6 feet long. The movable 
upright, jj[ by 6 inches, 5 feet 9 inches long. The board to fill up space 
and to keep the fodder from falling out of manger, I by 6 inches, j feet 6 
inches long. The two top strips are 2 by 6 inches, being the same length 
as the two bottom pieces. 

To put them together I lay flat one of the bottom pieces and one of the 

top, so as to be 6 feet high when raised to place, and divide in space so as 

A to have 6 inches space at the end near the wall. Then the 12-inch wide 1 > 

^ board, leaving a space of 6 or 7 inches, according to size of cow's neck. A 

(J Then the movable upright board, i^ inches back, (or short.) The inch ( ) 
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board, ; feel 6 inches long, I do not use until the stanchioiii ire raised 10 
ce. Vpaa the ends or iliese boardi, and even with the ends of ihe 
6 feet boards, I place Ihe olher bottom and to|) pieces. Pin, or use 6 inch 
■jolta, which are tlie beat. The inch and a half short at tlie lower end of 
the movable u]>right piece is to allov it (o [)lay an Ihe pins ur pivot. 

"'he one-half inch at lop ii left for the fasiener or clapper lo drop Into 
when closed. A pin or bolt is placed in ftont of a movable upright, lo 
prevent it fiom falling fotirardovcrlhe con's head. The fastener is about 
15 inches long, and a little thinner than the place it is to occupy, so as to 
play easily. It never breaks. Is easiljr handled, and always ready for use. 
After raising and fasten- 
ing tlie stanchions, Ihe 
[ -edges of Ihe boards each 
tide of cows' necks are 
rounded off a little, and 
the inch board pui in 
place, as represented in 
the accompanying cut, 
(fig. 9>-) 

When any one wants 

lo shut up young cattle 

[ — and Iheyshouldalways 

. , beshui up atnieht — pre- 

i»c. hlwn a and i, and i and c. f iiuktt toid, ; pare stanchions as above 
ifaubitvimCKiida./trcfKi' Httki.ji-.midi. ^nd nail on a thin' nar- 
r strip on one or botb sides of the neck space. As their necks. grow, 
widen the space. I use pine lumber. 

The distance from stanchions lo parlilion should be :{ feet for feed 
manger. If farther thin that, the cows cannot reach tiie meal or bran 
when ted. Between the cows' lieads on the floor is a board 6 or S inches 
high, reaching across ihe feed manger, making a b«x, so that each Cow 
n quietly get her own mess, and not be disturbed by her neighbor. The 
ilooi slojies unc'fiiurth of an inch per fool to Ihe gutter, nliich is z inches 
deep and one foot wide, and placed 4 feet 6 inches clear from Ihe 
stanchions. This gutieradmiis the shovel, and with the help itf Ihe wheel- . 
barrow the manure is easily talten to Ihe compost heap. The gutter re- 
ceives all thedroppings and slops of the floor, and leaves a dry place fur the 
cows to lie down. With a little liner the bags and teals are kept clean. 

With the lumber and floor ready, I can put up stanchions enough for a 

dozen or more cows in a day, and nol work as hard as I have in making 

the diagram here presented. When stanchions are made in this way, no 

fodder can possibly be wasted, and each cow gets hei own share of feed. 

n There are no wrong places in space to thrust her bead through. When 

M, the fasiener or latch is up, there is bul one place lo admit lbs head, and 

thai is about 18 inches wide at top. 

^C^^ ; 
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SECURING CORN FODDER. 



IN THE LAST number of (he Reoietekwc hav« dmcribed tbo dil- 
fetent tDodn coinmunlj> adopied for cutting and securing cDra-ludder 
■own thickly in drills. Having raontly given a thorough trial to anutlMr 
lode, which fur haiid-cntting appears to be superior 
3 any olher. we give the following deicriplioD s Tba 
.i>m i( cut by an instrument represented in the ac- 
*' '  ' companying figure, fig. 92, and the mode of using it is 
ihown in the cut, |(ig. 93.) The operator, taking the knife in his right 
hand, bendi  mass of the Handing corn with hia left hand i^JilMt bla 
right leg, at the aame time, «rilh a *wMp of the knifc, culling all off, ac- 
coiiipanied with a quick atep to the left. Two or three auch wrokcs fill 
his left attd, the conlenU of which u« pltotd in ft aMall ahock. When 



compTcied, the ahock li Ktmlf bound m ahown in the \ttt hud of 
the ctti, where il will remain sareljr for many week*, and becotne 
welt dried. It ma^ then be fetched on the load and drawn In, and 
either deposited in im^l staeki, as already dcacribed, or allowed 10 
remain until needed for winter feeding;, if deep anows are not likely to 
cover It, • 

The jgreat advAntags of this mode concilia tn the £ict that the slallu 
have to be touched or AandltdbHl ante. When Cut with a scythe or reaper, 
it is necessary to gather Up the stalks after they are laid on the grr>und. 
By the mode here described, they ate never laid on the ground. They 
dry bl a more perfect manner thati If eipused some days on the earth. 
The rapidity with which an active man will thus cut and act up from half 
an acre to an acre In a day, leems at first almoat Incredible ; and la only 
exceeded by the reaping mtchlne and hor*»<tak*, wUch do the work in a 
' ' 1 more Itnperfiiis namter. ^ i 

^^C^*- ^ ^ C^gi 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

Notes on the Pear. 

RESTORING MICE-GNAWED TREES.— Org of lb« but peur 
ordiardi in the country, conaiiting of mtaj ihouiind ttte*, standi 
on ifaegroundiof W. R. Griniiell, onthgcwt bank of Caynga Lake. Five 
years ago Uil apring. acrentecn hnndred of the stindutla were set out. 
Thejrhadgrown thriftily two yean, without ancancy or failure in the plan- 
tation, when we happened to viiit Mr. G„ early in the spring of 1868. He 
remarked i " 1 have imt with  lieavy lots ( over one thousand of my 
stanilards have been killed-^opelcssly killed— by the mice." " What is 
the amount of the la« t" we inquired. " Not lesa than three thousand 
dollars ; each of those handsome young standards were worth more than 
three dolbn." A deep anow had bllcn late in March, and the whole 
mischief was done during the two or three days that it remained — in an 
almusl incredible nuniKi, no trouble of the kind having before occurred. 
We eiprcsaed the opinion that these trees might be all laved, and recom- 
mended the remedy ligured (&g, 94) and described on page 38 of the 
the American Fniit Cullurist. 
With a mixture of hope and 
doubt, the work was under- 
taken. Manyof the trees had 
been stripped of the bark by 
the mice tbr a diatance of sis 
inche* uplhe stem, and otiiera 
nearly a foot Eachopetalot 
could finish sixty to eighty 
trees in a day. All were thus 
t«»ted,>nd nearly all stuvtved 
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Wig. 94. ' tr/ort. intdid ilimi. 

are now growing well. All, where the work was perfectly performed, 

^ ^ tived;bulthronghlhepoorworkorabung1er. some sixty in all, out of aboiil ; ^ 
Q twelve hundred, have periahed. The innexed figures, (figs. 95 and 96,] fT 
ffiC^i^ : -*=® 
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show nearly the present appearance of these trees. The stems are now 
about an inch and a half in diameter ; the inserted twigs had grown to the 
diameter of about an incli. They were small shoots when inserted — about 
the fourth of an inch in diameter. The few which were half an inch, suc- 
ceeded best. These shoots were in all cases cut from the tree above, and 
where they failed to form a connection with the upi>er bark, they mostly 
grew like a graft below, and thus new trees were formed of the same kind. 

In most instances but two connecting shoots were inserted into each 
tree, instead of more, in order to save labor. Mr. G. remarked to us, 
" There is one thing in which your advice was defective. You recom- 
mended but two or three connections ; there should have been four to 
every tree, in order to brace it (irmly. But I have allowed the suckers to 
spring up, and have thinned all out but two on opposite sides. Next 
spring I shall insert them, and then I shall have four strong connections, 
which will make each tree firm and perfect.** 

In inserting these connecting shoots, the earth is drawn away below, 
where necessary, so as to allow the chisel to {joint upwards ; the shoot is 
sharpened at both ends, bent like a bow, and the ends crowded in by 
bending the shoot back again. A little wax is needed at each insertion, 
but not on the middle portion of the connecting shoots, which should be 
firmly bound with ba.ss to keep them in their places. 

Successful Pear Orchard. — M. B. Bateham gives an account of the 
pear orchard planted some years ago by A. Fahnestock, six miles below 
Toledo, on the Maumee river. The soil is a strong clay loam, well un- 
derdrained and subsoiled. Ten acres are occupied by a thousand trees, 
all of which, with scarcely a failure or defective tree, are of fine size and 
shape. Mr. Fahnestock says : ** A large portion of my trees are perfect 
i)eauties of form, as well as in health and vigor. They are branched from 
within 2 feet of the ground, and are 10 to 12 feet in width at the base, regular 
cones or pyramids in shape, from 18 to 20 feet high." Of the varieties 
there are 100 Seckel, 100 AnjoU, 200 Flemish Beauty, 200 Sheldon, 200 
Bartlett, 100 Buffum, and the rest sorts in smaller quantities on trial. The 
BufTum is found to grow too fast, the shoots averaging 3 or 4 feet annually, 
the wood soft and spongy, the trees liable to blight. It is obvious they 
are in too rich a soil. Trees of the age mentioned should never be allowed 
to grow more than 2 feet yearly — less would be belter. The trees of other 
sorts mentioned as of 12 feet spread and 20 feet high, grown in seven years, 
have had rather a more rapid growth than we should regard as safe, al- 
tliough as yet there has been but little blight among most of the varieties. 
Trees in this orchard which $end their roots down four feet or more into 
the clay subsoil, are found to be more healthy than those having roots 
near the surface, The BartleUs outbear, four to one, any other sort 

Marketing Pears. — Dr. Houghton remarks in the Gardeners* Month- 
ly, that to be successful, pears for market must be of large size, fine appear- 
ance and excellent quality — that small ones, on account of the uncertainty of 
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ripening in all pears, and their liability to rot, will not be bought like apples, 
by the barrel. He says an Italian fruit dealer said, *' I wants de fine pears, 
I wants de best. I pays youi* price. I gives de cash moneys. I got 
plenty small pears." Dr. Houghton thinks there are but few cultivators 
that give sufficient attention to their orchards to bring fruit that will sell 
readily for seven or eight dollars per bushel, a price which he says is re- 
quired to make the business pay. He remarks, *' Barrel pears won't do. 
Each specimen must be in tissue paper to command the first price. He 
is partly right and partly wrong — aright in urging the importance of the 
finest fruit put up with the best care ; but we have known pears sold at 
ten dollars per bushel and upwards, put up^in half barrels, which were 
neatly lined with soft, white paper, but not with each specimen wrapped 
separately. 

Contagious Characfer of Blight. — In a recent conversation with 
an experienced and successful grower of the pear, he stated that he had 
never failea to arrest the progress of the fire blight by prompt and 
thorough excision — taking care to cut low enough to be fully below all 
diseased streaks. On one occasion, finding that he was losing a new and 
valuable sort, he concluded to bud other trees from it before destroying 
it, selecting shoots for the buds that appeared to \ye unaffected. But he 
found they had already received the poison and conveyed it to the stocks. 
£very tree, without exception, which had buds inserted from this diseased 
tree, took the contagion, and either died down to the roots or was badly 
affected. He always made it a practice to wash his knife thoroughly after 
cutting a diseased tree, before using it on other trees. The failure in ex- 
cision may sometimes arise from the use of a poisoned knife on the lower 
and healthy portions. Caution should always be used to avoid thus in- 
oculating healthy trees or healthy portions with the poison. 

Pears for Market. — The editor of the Horticulturist, who gives 
much attention to the market profits of fruit, advises to plant no more 
Bartlett pear trees south of Ni w-York, but to set out freely Beurre 
d'Anjou, Beurre Bosc, Beurre Clairgeau and Lawrence — the first and last 
especially. They ripen when there is a healthy demand for pears. The 
Bartlett, quite at the north, ripens late enough to escape the great throng 
of early autumn fruits. In another place the same journal states that at Mr. 
Quinn's, at Newark, N. J., who has one of the finest pear orchards in the 
country, bearing profuse crops of excellent fruit on dwarf and standard trees, 
his great success is attributable to three principal points : i. Constant cul- 
tivation — ^no grass, no weeds, no crops between the rows. 2. Yearly pruning, 
giving handsome, symmetrical trees, and healthy shoots. 3. Especial pains 
in selecting and packing — which gives him $3 to $$ per barrel more than 
other pears as good, but carelessly put up. 

Dwarfs Changed to Standards. — ^The objection which formerly [^ 
existed to changing dwarf pear trees to standards, by banking up the 
earth was the fact that but few roots wer« emitted from the base of the 
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pear stem, just above the place of union, and these, not forming an even 
support to the tree, were apt to render it inclined or lop-sided. Dr. Hull 
of Alton strongly recommends, in the Prairie Farmer, the practice oI/i>/«m^ 
a small portion of tlie bark and wood where the roots are wanted, causing 
their free emission around the stem, and obviating the dtificttltjr which we 
have referred to. He thus obtains the early bearing quality of dwarfin 
and renders them permanent and long lived by- conversion to standards. 

Vicar of Winkfield PBAR.«-The Fruit Committee of the Horticul- 
tural Society held at Dayton, Ohio^ highly commended the specimens of 
this pear exhibited* They were stated to be " in excellent condition, and 
the flesh (irm and luscious." The care and skill in keeping tliem is men- 
tioned, and they were doubtless allowed room on the tree for the full growth 
and perfection of each specimen. When crowded, neither size nor perfec- 
tion can be developed. 

Graffing P£ak on Apple. — It occasionally succeeds with some vart» 
eties. We have seen the Seckel doubled in si«e by working on the apple, 
at the same time that its quality was lessened. But the union is im (per- 
fect, and the graft generally breaks off in a few years. Some varieties do 
tolerably well for a time, but we cannot recommend the practice, except to 
such as merely wish to amuse themselves with unsuccessful experiments. 

Pears for Western MicuiGAN.-^At the late Convention of Fruit 
Growers for Western Michigan, the following pears were recommended 9M 
best adapted to that region : Bartlett, Bloodgood» Seckel, Flemish Beau* 
ty. Vicar ot Winkdeld, Sheldon, Howell, Lawrence, CUpp'$ Favorite. 

Apples, Peaches and Plums. 

CaLTiVAi^oK OF ORCHARDS.-^An Inquirer asks i ** What would you 
advise me to do with my young orchard for the first summer, in the way of 
cultivation ?" Answer^-^^ceep the surface frequently and cotistan tly stirred, 
clean and mellow. If a crop on the ground is of secondary importance, 
keep the whole surface bare-^K>r leave wide bare strips where the rows of 
trees stand. In a small arcbard, or in a new fruit garden, this mellowing 
of the earth may be kqpt up by means of a one horse cultivator ; in a larger 
one, a two horse cultivator, Shares* harrow, commoo harrow or Smoothing 
harrow may be employed* Where crops are planted, let them be such as 
require frequent hoeing or cultivating ; but never sowed grain. Such low 
crops as beets, carrots, beans or potatoes are generally preferred ; but it is 
most important that the ground should be frequently stirred. For this 
reason corn, although growing tall and shading the trees, is much better, if 
hoed several times, than beans with only a single dressing. But all crops 
are nnore or less like weeds, »nd a clean, bare suriace is best. 

Care of Young Trees. — ^Kewly set fruit trees, even when they have 
been carefully dug up and as carefully set out again, often suffer much from 
subsequent neglect. A little additional labor, not costing a tenth of the 
expense and work of procuring and transplanting th^m, wiU do much to* 
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ward thdr vvlMcqiMnt cttcctM. TrM* Mt put in fcbt autiHUii n«Bd p^rticv* 
l«r attention iIm neit spring. The toil bet btcome feuled %nd hard about 
them, and aa soon aa dry waather comw* a bard erual will form uolf ta tb* 
aurface is kept looae tied and mellowed. Keep tbe eru$t eonetatHly broken ; 
iet tbe aoil be entirely free from all weeds and gratia> and perfectly meli- 
U>w throughout the seaecNi, and the treea will not only be more likely to 
live* but they will grow with far greater vigor ; and the nuraerymeA will 
not be so likely to be Uamed lor sending ** b*d tree«»" whew the only Cault 
waa the neglect of tbe planter* 

Pruning. — Young trees should never be primed in spring after tbe bods 
begin to opeg^ Nothing checks their growth more than pruning too late. 
Jf the proper headiog'back has not been done before grpwtii commenced, 
do not do it afterward. Much of the objection to j|»hortening back the 
shoots of young, newly transplanted trees, is owing to too late a perform* 
•nee of the work^ But if done in good time« it is emineutly useful. 

List of Onr HvNPggp App>-e TRggi^--eTha following list was made 
out for a planter in Western New- York, for family supply, as well as for 
market. Difiereut eWiivAtors will vary this Jist^ but all wiU approach it 
more or less c 

I Benonit 



3 Early Harvest, 
Z Early Astrachan^ 

1 Summer Rose, 
r Early Joe, 

t Early Strawberry, 

t American Summer Pearmafn, 

AUTUMN. 

3 Autumn Strawlicrry, 

2 Duchess of Oldenburgti, 
1 Porter, 

I Gravenstein^ 
I Dyer, 

1 Maiden's Blush, 

2 Fall Orange, 

3 Twenty Ounce, 
2 Fameuse, 

2 MunsoH Sweet, 
I Haskell Sweet, 
i^ Bailey Sweet. 

20 Autumn. 



2 Primate, 

2 Sweet Bough, 

1 <>olden Sweet. 

15 Summer. 

WINTER. 
10 Baldwin, 
10 Rhode Island Greening. 

5 Roxbury Russet, 

3 Golden Kusset, 

3 Tompkins County King, 
3 Fall Pippin, 

2 Swaar, 

2 Peck's Pleasant, 
2 Westfield Seeknofurther, 
2 Yellow BeilAower, 
2 Wagetier, 

6 Northern Spy, 

5 Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
ID Tailman Sweet. 



65 Winter. 
Fruit Culturs^^-Old Errors CoHRBCTgD.-^!. Instead o( **trimming 
up " trees, according to the old fashion, to make them long-legged and 
loHg-armed, trim them dawn, so as to make tbem even, snug and sym- 
metrical. 2. Instead of manuring lieavily in a small circle jit the foot of 
the tree, spread manure, if needed M all, broadcast oyer the whple 
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surface. 3. Instead of spading a small circle about the stem, cultivate the 
whole surface broadcast. 4. Prefer a well pulverized, clean surface in an 
orchard, with a moderately rich soil, to heavy manuring, and a surface 
covered with a hard crust and weeds or gras8. 5. Remember that it is 
better to set out ten trees with all the necessary care to make them live 
and flourish, than to set out a hundred trees and have them all die from 
carelessness. 6. Remember that tol>accois a poison,^ and will kill insects 
rapidly if properly applied to them, and is one of the best drugs for freeing 
fruit trees rapidly of small vermin — ^and is better used in this way than to 
make men repulsive and diseased. 

Hardy Appi.es. — A Wisconsin correspondent of the Gardeners' Month* 
ly says the Fall Orange, Sops of Wine, Red Astrachan, Oldenburg, 
Fameuse and Autumn Strawberry, do well in Wisconsin, both as to tree 
and fruit ; and that the Fall Pippin, tender when young, succeeds well 
afler the tree attains age. The Yellow BellHower is the most popular 
cooking apple in Central Wisconsin. Northern Spy does well in some 
places. 

Apples for Minnesota. — The Western Farmer, through a corres- 
pondent, gives the following list of sorts for an apple orchard of 500 trees, 
for that cold region for fruits : 125 Tctofski, 75 Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
50 Haas, 50 Saxton, 25 of the new Minnesota crabs,' 10 Red Astrachan, 
10 Fameuse, 3 Tallman Sweet, 2 Fall Orange, 50 Perry Russett, 100 Ben 
Davis. , 

Profitable Orchard. — The Boston CiiltiVator gives an account of 
the orchard of Capt. Pierce of Arlington, Mass., consisting of 86 trees, 38 
being of the Williams Red. These trees have averaged over $600 per 
annum. The orchard is cultivated in the l)est manner, the spaces between 
the trees being occupied with potatoes and squashes. He has no faith in 
growing trees in grass. 

Watering Trees. — The best watering you can give young trees is to 
promote the moisture of the soil by keeping the surface clean and mellow. 
Never water the ro€fts after setting out, before the leaves expand. Trees 
are sometimes killed by overdrenching them before there is a chance for 
the water to be carried off by the leaves. If the bark is shrivelled, wet the 
stems frequently, or encase them slightly in straw, and wet the straw once 
a day. This will often restore shrivelled trees. 

Sheep in Orchards. — ^The Western Rural mentions two experiments 
of pasturing sheep in orchards with excellent success. The short grazing 
and the top-dressing of sheep manure increased the growth of one orchard 
from so feeble a state that no grafts could be cut from it, to a thrifty growth 
of a foot to eighteen inches in the yearly shoots. A great improvement 
in the fruit was reported. 

- Succession of Peaches. — Edmund Morris gives, in Tilton's Journal, 
the following list of peaches for market, to yield a succession for more 
than two months : Hale's Early, Troth's Early, E^rly York, Crawford's 
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Early, Reeve's Favorite, Oldmixon, Ward's Late, Fox's Seedling, Late 
Crawford, Delaware White, Freeman's White and Smock's Yellow. 

Peach Borer. — M. B. Bateham, (Secretary of the Ohio Horticultural 
Society,) says that he finds carbolic soap an efficient remedy for the peach 
borer, having used it on 3,000 trees with entire success. Five pounds of 
soap is dissolved in eight gallons of hot water, and then a barrel of water 
added-'enough for a thousand trees, at a cost of half a cent a tree — ^ap- 
plied to the stems early in July. 

Felt as Mice Protector. — ^There are four principal modes for pro- 
tecting fruit trees from the depredations of mice under snow — ^namely : 
Clean ground ; mounds of smooth earth ; treading the snow hard about 
the tree, and hollow cylinders of tin, sheet-iron or felt. The tin cylinders 
are durable ; the felt cheap. The dimensions of the pieces of felt must 
depend on the size of the tree. If the tree is two inches in diameter, a' 
breadth of seven inches will go round it ; if three inches through, the felt 
must be ten inches. One foot high will answer, but a foot and a half is 
safer. A sheet of felt will make enough for quite an orchard, and may be 
had at a low price of any slate roofer. 

Success from Good Culture. — A correspondent of Colman'h Rural 
World mentions the case of some neighbors who plant peach orchards 
and get about one crop, after which weeds, insects, &c, prevent their ever 
getting another. Another neighbor planted 125 Hale's Early peach, and in 
twenty-eight months shipped from them 640 boxes, of a third bushel each. 
The next year the amount was nearly doubled ; the third year his net pro- 
ceeds were nearly $1,200. Last year the frost killed his crop. Weeds 
and grass are never seen in his orchard. 

Destroying the Curculio. — At the winter meeting of the Western 
New- York Horticultural Society, J. J. Thomas, being called upon for a 
statement of his experiments with the curculio, said that he began to make 
thorough work with this insect in 1866. His plum orchard of 80 trees had 
previously borne but a few quarts yearly. By a thorough destruction of 
this insect he had a profuse crop — the number killed was over 1,600 that 
year. The following winter killed all the fruit buds, a circumstance never 
before known to the plum crop. There were consequently no plums, and 
no curculios visible. They appeared to have been thus much reduced in 
number, for the following season, 1868, only 400 were destroyed, and a 
heavy crop of plums, as usual, saved. In 1869 about 1,200 were killed,- 
and in 1870 nearly 5,000, and fine crops the resjilt every time. Perhaps the 
work was rather too thorough, as some of the trees overbore. The actual 
cost was six or seven cents per tree, counting all the labor, each year. 
The mode of killing was jarring down on sheets, which were stiffened 'with 
light rods, so that one operator carried them in one hand, and a heavy 
hammer in the other. Expedition and thorough work was greatly assisted 
by placing an iron spike in each tree or large limb, on which a sharp blow 
might be struck. 
©O^S -5 ^  
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Small Fruits. 

Distances of Small Fruits.— The large growing grapes, as the 
Isabella and Concord, should have a space o( at least 12 feet in th^ row, 
and the rows should never be less than 8 feet apart. When they become 
dd, tiiey should have more distance ; the first few years they may be 
nearer, Snuller sorts, as the Delaware, 60 not require quite so much 
room. Raspberries may be about 4 feet apart, or rather better, 3 tiy 5 feet 
Blackberries, being larger, should have nearly double this space, but h 
tliey are kept well pinched in while growing, they may be brought down 
nearly to the space for raspl)erries, and l)earmore benidea. Currants and 
Gooseberries will do at about the same distaiKe as Kaspiierries, or a little 
less. Strawberries in rows 2 or 3 feet apart, and a foot or so in the row. 
For horse culture in large grounds tl)e rows must be nearly 3 feet asuvder s 
but in garden beds plant about li by 2(ttU Quinces may be about B or 
10 feet apart. 

Cultivation of STRAWBB&RiS8.«~The treatment may be varied with 
circumstances, provided the great leading requisite is constantly kept in 
view, namely, to a//ow no weeds togetaheve thi surface* This Is the great 
cardinal essential, which must i»ot be departed from. After the plantation 
isset out in clean, well prepared soil« stir iht ground often enough Co des- 
troy the sprouting weeds before they gj^t to the light* The work may be 
then done with lesa than a tenth of the labor required after the weeds ave 
several inches high ; and all the labor of this frequent stirring is more 
than repaid by the increased growth and vigor given to the plants, to say 
nothing about the weeds. If the plantation is small, the work may be 
done with a garden rake ; if large, wiih a one-horse cultivator, or per- 
haps better, with a fine toothed one-horse harrow. If this is attended 
to thoroughly through autumn, the plantation may be mulched at the begin- 
ing of winter with straw. It will l>e better, especially for heavy soils, to 
remove the mulching in spring and mellow the surface one or more times 
before the plants blossom. This may be done by raking the mulch into 
every alternate row, and then, after the denuded spaces are stirred, to rake 
it back again and do the other rows. The mulch being replaced by 
flowering time, the berries will be kept clean. Some cultivators, who have 
small plantations, do not disturb the mulch in spring, but loosen the soil 
through it with a pronged hoe — but whatever course is adopted, sec that 
the weeds do not grow. -^ 

Strawberries— Comparative Productiveness.— -During a reoettt 
visit to the grounds of H, £. Hooker of Rochester, who is well known as 
one of the most intelligent and successful cultivators of fruit at that place, 
he gave us the following list of Strawberriesi which he preferred for family 
supply : Large Early Scarlet, Wilson, Triomphe de Gand and Russell's 
Prolific. The Early Scarlet is valuable for its earliness, good quality and 
reliability. Taking the Wilson as the standard of productiveness, the 
Scarlet bears about one-fourth as much. Triomphe de Gand varies from 
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OAC^ourth to onc^haU* the cr^ of th« WiUpn, Mid tht RuiAftll, HvtB Im* 
ti)txe<jl, abodt on«-halC but •ooMtimef thr«€-£oiMrt)w m mv^ii* Gf«Mi Pff4» 
Hiic; although no^ of vi^y high quality, and too aofc for market, ia valiialilt 
for its great product! venesa, being nearly or quite equal in (bia reajitgl to 
the Wilson, and many would therefore fiiid it valuable as a berry for fiiaaHy 
supply. JttcuHda is somewhat uncertain in its crop^ but comes nearly n^ 
to Triomphe de GaiKl in productiveaess* 

Goosi^BKRRiEjs. — Tilton*s Journal of Horticultufe rfcommeiida Dow«» 
\^\ Houghton's Seedling and Mouotaiu SeedHngi amo»g the Americaii 
sorts which succeed best in this country. The MxHiotaia Seedling makea 
a -better bush than Houghton, but the fruit is not equal |« quality. Those 
who would try the more uncertain English gooseberriea, may aeleet the 
Eed Clianipagae, (^mall but high Oavored*) Crown Hah, Warrington, 
luAurel, Green Walnut, Ironmonger, Early Sulphwr and Green Gage, and 
plant in a deep soil, north aide of a icnoe, and mulch Ktv^ral incfies in 
summer with salt hay. 

Straightening up l^uhcym%%%m,^^Thtt Kittatinny blackberry, whlcsk 
hM ih« valnabXp advantage over aome othar sorts of eatre nm hardifiiss, 

<obviating laying dkwn in 
winter,) requires ^pare to keep 
it within bonnds and in pro^ 
per abape. Negie^ed, it 
grow» in ti»e iarm siiown by 
fig. 97, and nsually more 
^MTeading than the iignre. 
It requires, as every good 
cultivator Imows, pinchingf 
in during its growth in sum* 
mer, to k9»^ it aong and 
Fie. vf' compact and to induce abun» 

dant bearing. Put eyen aAer full pintAing, the stems often lean 4»ver as 
fbown in the ^gure, and should be well straightened »p in spiing, Thosa 
yrhidi have not been pinched, should be <:ut back so as to appear like 
fig. 9S, which ahowa the aiae and form of the bnsh after summer pinching, 

{t may then be readily and 
firmly aitraightened up by 
taking out one spit of earth 
from the upper aide, aa 
represented, when a pres* 
sure q( the foot on the op- 
posite side will place it 
arect, as in fig. 99. The 
earlier in spring the better Fig. 99* 
for this work, but it aMy be performed at any time before there is much 
■aw growth. Rowa of Blackberries, instead o( spreading 4S or 6 feet on 
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either ilde, catching the clothes of every one who passes, and becoming 
a nuisance in the opinion of all who never saw them properly kept, ought 
to be brought into as compact and unobtrusive a form as a currant bush. 

Succession for Raspberries. — An Illinois correspondent of the 
Horticulturist gives the following list of some pf the newer varieties 
of the Ra8pl>erry, named in the order of ripening : Dooliltle, Ellis- 
dale, Mammoth Cluster, Philadelphia and Clarke. The Doolittle is rep- 
resented as a moderate bearer ; the Ellisdale as better and hardier than 
the Purple Cane ; the Philadelphia productive, but of second quality ; 
and the Clarke of good quality, but it does not set full large berries. The 
Ohio Ever-I>earing follows the Doolittle, with a good crop, and yields a 
fair crop in the fall. 

Dr. Hexamer stated, at the New- York Farmers' Club, that the ex- 
cellence of the Mammoth Cluster consists in its holding the good 
size of its berries to the end ; the Ellisdale he regarded as earliest, the 
Davison's Thornless three days later ; Doolittle and Seneca ten days later 
still. These are among the best out of many sorts. 

Grape Seedlings. — Novices sometimes complain that the seeds of 
grapes do not grow when planted. It is important that they are not al- 
lowed to become much dried, and that when planted, the surface be kept 
moist. A correspondent of the Rural New-Yorker says that formerly not 
a fourth part of the seeds which he planted, germinated and grew. Ac- 
cidentally covering part of the bed with leaf mould and rotten leaves, he 
found they grew freely and abundantly under this mulching. He then 
made an entire bed of rotten leaves and mould, watering the bed after the 
seed was planted, every other day. Nearly all grew and made vigorous 
plants. The varieties planted were Catawba, Isabella, Concord, Clinton, 
Delaware, Ives, &c 

Pruning Isabella Grapes. — The Isabella is a strong grower, and 
the soil should not be manured or very rich, as a rich soil promotes a more 
rampant and succulent growth, \^ich is less likely to bear well, and is 
more liable to be winter killed. But if the soil is already rich, let the vines 
have a longer run, as a compensation. Old vines, which have grown thick 
with brush, may be treated in two ways, according to circumstances. One 
way is to select two of the youngest, longest and thriftiest vines, cut off all 
the rest as short as practicable, and stretch these two out for bearing 
arms ; or if they are not long or strong enough for this, take four to six, 
and stretch them out in the form of a fan on the trellis. But if there are 
no good ones, cut all down so as to leave a few buds to grow, as near the 
ground as possible, and train the shoots or canes growing from these, 
either as two horizontal arms or into a fan shape. The pruning may be 
done in autumn or winter, or very early in spring. If much cut in autumn or 
winter, they are rendered tenderer, and should be therefore slightly cover- 
ed for protection. To have good, early and wey ripened and sweet grapes, 
the vines should have plenty of room, so as to form large, healthy shoots 
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and large leaves — these will give large, fine grapes. As a general rule the 
shoots which bear the bunches should be a foot apart on the trellis, and if 
likely to be thicker, the supernumeraries should be rubbed off l>efore the 
first of June, so as to let the others have a good chance to grow freely. 

Propagating Currants. — As soon as the leaves ripen, cut off the new 
growth and make cuttings about 6 inches long. Set them in rows 15 
inches apart and 2 inches in the rows. Just as winter sets in, cover them 
over with coarse litter — taking it off in spring, and keeping them well hoed, 
and by fall they will have large fine roots. 

Currants— Heavy Manuring. — A resident in Canada says that the 
best currants he ever had, produced in great abundance, were obtained in 
a dry season, by covering the whole surface of the ground with cow ma- 
nure as a mulch, 3 inches thick. On looking under, the soil was always 
moist. Heavy pruning has to follow the luxuriant growth thus produced. 

Currant Worms. — A correspondent says that he treats his currant 
worms occasionally in summer by sprinkling the bushes with cresylic soap 
suds, made quite strong and followed with a coating of freshly slacked lime. 
The lime alone, if applied when the foliage is wet with dew or rain, is 
generally effectual if thoroughly applied. He believes that gypsum or gas 
lime made fine, will kill the worms. The currant worm is moist and ten- 
der and soft, like the snail and pear slug, and the remedy for the latter 
used by nurserymen is lime well scattered over the trees. 

Propagating Raspberries. — In answer to an inquiry relative to the 
increase of raspberries, the Small Fruit Recorder says that black caps 
should have the tips nipped by midsummer, and when these branch out 
and form tips that are bare of leaves from 4 to 6 inches, bury these tips in 
the ground at an angle of 45 degrees, and before winter they will form 
fine roots. This layering or burying is generally done in August and 
September. The sucker raspberries will furnish new plants the second 
year, springing up in the form of suckers, which may be taken up in 
autumn for setting out. For bearing fruit well, the suckers should be 
kept hoed off closely on their first appearance, treating them precisely 
as weeds. If the suckers grow for increase, they tend to exhaust the old 
plant, and it will not bear so well. 

The Rochester Berry Basket. — A neatly constructed and handsome 

berry basket, manufac- 
tured by Collins & Co. of 
Moorestown,N.J., is lep- 
resented in the accom- 
panying cut, (fig. 100,) of 
Fig. 100. three sizes — quart, pint, 

and half pint. It is well ventilated by openings in the sides. The raisers 
of fine berries are enabled to sell their fruit at a higher price, in conse- 
quence of the neater appearance presented by this basket over those of 
less attractive form. 
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COST OF MAKING HAY. 



A CORRESPONDENT in RaiisMlaer comil]', who ragitda hinMdl 
"a novice jn Cir<niiig" juid in bay-m^kia^ wiahn lo know tli> csU- 
matcd «xpens« of curing hay and getting it into the Uaru, by the useoftbc 
present machinery em|itoyed for this purpaie. Alto *n eitioiate o! thf 
comparative cost of miking hay hy machinery and wholly by hand. 

Esilmaies of this kind can be only appiuximate. Much will depend 
on the following controlling influences I i. Tbcchaiaclerof ttMnieadow, 
ita amoolhtiess. and the weight of tlie cto|> per acie. a. 'I'Im wealhw— 
whether dry, or iritli frequent a ho wen. 3. Sltenglh of thv horses employ. 
ed. 4. Perfection or good order of the machinery used. j. More Iban 
*ll the rest, the man who ditecta the mDvemenu, and his ability lo kea|i 
everything in perfect order and runninc like clack-work. The latl item 
alone will make a diHerence of at least 50 per cent. 

Ci;TTiNa — A good machine is of the first importance. This is not en- 
tirely dependent on the manufacturer, but on the owner, in keeping it m 
perfect order. Those who uie their machines roughly, and leave tliem to 
Tuat in the Held, will find that they cannot make a good day's work. Keep 
every part in good running order, and a good team may cut ii acres a day. 
Many men. however, wilt manage to gel something or other out of order, so 
as togo over only 6 or? 
acres. I'enouglit to be 
a full average — requir- 
I ing the liorseH to travel 
about zo miles, with  
< cutting Iwr 4 A. z ia. 
Any of the well known 
wowing macfainea will 
difubllcM do ciccll«i4 



■ervice.as the Cllpiier or the 
Kirby machines, or the sev- 
eral other excellent mowers 
made by different manufac- 
turers. The coal of cutting, 
n and man. 



will average about 7; cents 

per acre-— many vrill charge 

«n1y 50 cts. — or at 1 tons per 

acre, *S to 37 cts. per Ion. 
Titt>DlNa. — In large mea- Fit. "». 

I dows, it will tea matter of economy to use either the American (flg. lei,) 

or Bullard's (fig. toi) tedder. They work with great rapidity, three or 
ic* *3| 



fyuT tlmM IS list M th« cutting ; Ihey geneimlly prepare ihe b>y petftcllj (ot 

QdrxwiBg inthcdiTolcullmg, when it U done early in ibe 
day; Ibev makebttter hay,aiidoft«n avoid aluuoflabor 
and hajr by eluding Rtorma. In otiicr wwdBilliey plac* llie 
manufacture of hay more completely undar the owner'* 
control. In this way they lessen the eipeita* by limpli- 
fying the work, and obviating cocking and opening, 

Rakino.—A hitr grown boy wiU handle withont 
difficulty any good wheel horse-rake. Taking an ave- 
rage of 8 feel at a passing, he wi)! rake as tnany acr«a 
as the horse travels tniles — aay 30 or 35 in a dav. A poor 
horse and a stupid boy will nut do half this amount. 

GATHERlNa AND DiAWlNG. — At the weit, an im- 
plement is much used called (be Hay-Gatlicr«. It 
, is not unlike lite old revolving horae-ralui bat with 
 much larger teeth and timber. It lake* the hay from 
1 tlie windrow and draws it at once with great rapidity to 
Fii. ID], the stack. The Hay Sweep, figured ana desciilMd on p- f**"*- 
180 01 the 3d voL of RVRAL ArrAIRs, performs a similar parpoae. The 
foimer requires one man to manage it 1 the latter two boys. If the ground 
is smooth, either of these machines may be 
employed to draw the hay directly to the 
barn, where the horse fork will dcpuait it in 
the bay. For stacking in the field, either of 
these gatherers will work with great rapidi- 
ty, the horse-fork being suspended by cither 
of Ihe several modes ligured and described 
in Thomas' Farm Machinery. 

Where but one mowing machine is owned, 
and Ihe amount of meadow is considerable, it 
may be kept running atl the time in good 
weather. By using the tedder freely, nearly 
all cut 111 the Carenoon may be got in the 
sameday. Thitcutthelirstpartof ttiealler- 
caon naybeputintotliewindro«,aHd there- 
tnaiiider cut late, left without detriment, witli- 
, out stirring, till next day, « small amount 
' of dew eSecting little or no iniury. 
i The stacking or drawing in may be com- 
menced ia tins morning with the hay raked 
tb« previous day into windrovrs — followed 
rif. ID). by the last cutting the previous afternoon ; F'v. ia«. 
and completed 1^ drawing the early cut hay the same day. Six horse* 



\ would bciequlrcdtowarkto»dvaotage,v 



n the mowing machine. ( 
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' one alternately on the rake at tedder, one to work the horu-fork, and two 
for the gatherer or sweep. Tlie Harpoon forks work with great rapidity Tor 
pitching coninion limotliy or olhcr hay of a si mi tat cliaracter. Among 
these, Rogers' & Ndlis' fork, shown in the annexed cuts, (figs. 103 and 
104,) one open for lifting hay, and the other shut for plunging in for >n- 
ollier load, is an efficient one. Another form ia Sprout's, (figs. 105 and 
106,) which is both an excellent hay knife and a haj> lifter, one tigure rep- 
ie!>eniing it closed for thrusting it into the hay, and the other opened, 10 
secuie the load. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman at Mnncy, Pa., senda us 
the acconijianying 
teptesentalion (6g. 
107) of Hie mode 

fully employs in the 
use ofthe horse hay- 
fork,!^ what he calls 
Ihe daiUe-kiUh. It 
avoids the heavy 
friction of the fork- 
loAd of hay against 
the beam and mow, 
which has induced 
many to throw aside 
horse'fotka. It rep- 
resents pitching into 
a window, by which 
the hay may be de- 
posited at any point 
from the window to 
(he farthest pat| of 
' Ihebam, filling it 10 
I the very iieak, and 
\ reqniting but little 
I if any mowing away. 
; The dotted lines 
I that apiMar uiKin 
the roof indicate the 
ilitectionofllierope 
Fig. loj. to the pulley inside. 

At I is shown a post in the ground, with braces extending to the barn (3 
and 3) to support the same- The rope passes through pulley A at the foot 
R of the post, thence through pulley B at the top of the post, thence through 
& pulley D'thal runs loose npon the rope, thence through a pulley fastened i 
\ at ihe inside peak at a proper point near the other end of the bam, and \J 

&c3 — ^3® 
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Ihence back and tied to the loose pul ley D, lo which Che fork ia also fasten- 
ed. The luoae pulley D and fork are drawn to the load 1 
check ru|>e. After (he tork is set for its load, the horse elevates the hay 
and draws it back, the loose pulley D running at>on the rope to the i 
pulley and being checked off at any point desired. When ties run a 
the batnor shed, always fill up in front of the" same (Itst — so that the fork 
and liay cannot swing under or catch 10 the tic 

The same correspondent gives a description of his mode of securing the 
pulley by means of a f-rapplc : " There should be no swivel, but a bail 

"cienlly large to attach both the rope and fork, a place to oil the pin, 
and withal light, so as not to sag the lope when telurning (he fork (i 
load. 1 use a pulley as seen in the cut, (lig. loS,) which has all the 
above qualities, besides l>eing durable. I also use a steel grapple, (as 

nn in lig. tog.) which, when attached lo the 
rafter, places the pulley in the right position so as 
to chafe the rope. I have no trouble in 
returning the fork lo the load, as the two forks and 
pulley, as I use them, together only weigh JO 
pounds. The cuts show the the form of tlie 



O 



Fi(. loS. Fig. 109. Fii. iici. 

pulley and grapple which are used here — lig. no representing the mode of 
attaching the grapple to the rafter of the barn. There is no patent 00 
either, and they can be made by any skillful mechanic" 

Another form of grapple is represented in figure tlo-<T, and is made 
by A. J. Nellis & Co. of Fillsburgh, Pa. - By means of this contrivance, 
pulleys may be afhxed to beams or rafters in one minute, or changed again, 
without the use of a ladder. 

The Douglas Hay Loader promises to be a valuable labor saver, 
and is shown in the following figure. {Rg. in.) It is attached to a com- 
mon hay rigging, and the wagon is driven outside the windrow. Motion 
is communicated to a drum below, from pulleys attached to the hind 
. wheels. The spurs catch the hay and carry it up in a stream between jK 
(y the belts and the apron on the rigging to the lop, where inclined slats (j 
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tun tlM current uitu the wigon, the ipun di«appearinf bthiud ih««. 
Should lhi« Dinchilie can- 
tinu* to lucccf!*! aAsr  
thotoBgh trill, lE will 
prov* oiprciilly b««|u1 on 
large h>y fanat. 

Bjr keeping evsrythlnf 
Id oldnr, and wllh no in- 
(errupiloa by lain or aa- 
cidants, iklllfal managara 
h>v« cut, made and drawn 
tn hay at a coit of 0111^50 
centa per ton, in eitiema 

I7 the cost is about 75 
Fig. III. ceiUg per ton. On amall 
fatma, where the SBTiie team cuta, rakes, draws In, Ac, attended wllh fre- 
11I transfers from one kind of work to another ; where a tedding ma- 
le U wot employed, and where the drawing la done on a wagon, the 
ordinary eiptnia will go as high aa tl or $l.lj per tun — the weather 
being favorable. The old mode of cutting by scythe, hand-taking cocking 
■fid drawing In and pitching with hand-forks, would, at present ptices of 
tebor, coat about tj a ton. This result will be varied greatly «itb light 
r heavy meadow, and by various et 



NEW OR ADDITIONAL MACHINERY, 

HOADLBY-S STEAM ENGINE.— Oti hrge larms, or Ibr itinerant 
threshing, the portable steam anginea are rapidly findisg their 
way into use. They h&ve 
i mpor tan t advantage! uvu 
horae-powet, iatbeateadi• 
| ness and perfect cantrol 
witb which they Riay 
be tun 1 and when used 
for itinerant (hresliing ma- 
cliines, they obviate the 
I neceKsiiy of (he fanner to 
employ his horses to run 
the niachine, and he may 
I uxe then) encliislvely for 
drawing awayihe grain as  
fig. ,,^ fast a« thrtRhed. There w Ty 
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« of work to mt the hniMS, and (he Ihresliing miy go on cof)- 
tinuou*])' withoBl ilopping; u lung u men un attend tn it. 'I'he mult il 
that with the utne horie power a much larger quantity of grain may b« 



•ciiarated from the (t 



(ires hav« been some- 
times occuioned by 
thcK iteaoi 
but by the use of spark 
prevemorg, and a fait 
amount of care, the 
danger may be obvi- 
ated. 

Among the best en- 
gines manufactured at 
rthe present tim« ii 
that made by }. C 
Hoadley&Co.oiLaw- 
g rence, Man., rcpre< 
' wnted by fig. iia, 
Uaak's Sveah En> 
oiNB, mad* by Gaar, 
Scott & Co. of Rich. 

Imand, Ind., is repre- 
■cnled by fig. tij, 
showing the comiMct 
manner in which the 
■moke pipe ja lowered 
•nd laid aside for 
travelling. 
Wood's Stbau En- 

&INE, shown by Dg. 

1 14, I* among the very 

^ bcstmade in [hccT 

tiy, the manDfaclurer* 

ing bad long ( 
pstience in the tiuii. 






I in 



for (arm wort. Tli 
engravine shows ih 
'n which til 
smoke-pipe is folded 
fOT conveyance. 

K, manufactured t^ Wood, Taber & Morse, EUon, N. Y. 

} Holbbook's HoftSB Hoe. — This is amaaglhe best of the 
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n, polaloc!, 
The length of ihe teeih frcea it Irom danger uf clog- 
ging. It worka admirably 
in tearing out quack oi 
witch grass. It vany be 
expanded to 3 feel, or con- 
tracted to 15 inches. The 
. teeth may be set to throw 
the soil out, or (o turn it 
in from the ton, and the 
depth may be varied frum 
J to 7 inches. Extra large 
rear plows may be tnserled 
behind for hilling. Messrs. Holbrook & Co. write us :, " The Urge centre 
ir double mould-boaid plow of the horse-hoe, when ased alone, works 
very well Tor digging potatoes. One of the liest farmers in the Stale u^ed 
ssfully as follows : First, raked olf the vines, and then ran 
the hoe with large double mould-board, through every other row ; then 
gathered up Ihe potatoes, and went through the remaining rows in the 
same manner, which dug iiine-lenlhs of the potatoes, as fast as the horse 
could walk. He then put on the three common or small plow teeth, and 
crossed the Geld, which threw out the remainder of the potatoes, and left 
Ihe field in sood condition for seeding again." 

Perrv's Scarifier, (fig. 116,) made by F. L. Ferry, Canandaigua,K.Y. 
' This we havefound averyef- 
ficient implement for loosen- 
ing Ihe soil loa cunsiderable 
depth between rows. Its 
sharp, chisel -pointed teeth 
are sc curved that the^ pen«- 1 
tralc Ihe soil in a nearly' 

giving the cultivator an easy draught for the depth of its work. It possesses 
great efficiency in adhesive loams. One horse drew it with ease in pene- 
trating to a depth of eight or nine inches. lis depth of running may be 
regulated from one to ten inches. 

Shares' Harrow, (fijj. 117.) — 
This valuable implement has been 
in use several years, hut is slill un- 
known to many good farmers. The 
forward pari of the tooth cuts and 
■lices the earth, and the rear portion 
n inverted sod, which it pnlveriies 
harrow ; while the inclination of 
renders impossible the tearing 



1 turns it over. It works admirably 

& to a depth twice as great a: 

} the leeth like the form of a sled 
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ii|i of the grauy portion of the sod. When [he teeth are cut-iron they 
ioon wear and became dull ; but steel teeth are permanently efficient Its 
great value is in preparing inverted sod for planting corn and other crops. 
TuRP Farinc Fi.qw, ((ig. 118.)— A. B. Allen gives the following ac- 
count nf this implement : The ihaie in thin and llaC, made of wrought iron, 
steel edged. Ith^s 
 lock coulter in 

\ the outside edge uf 
f each wing of llie 
' share; cutting the 

along inlo two 

; Gt[i|is about a foot 

wide, and as deep 

Fii. 118. as may tie reqi 

ed. This depth is regulated by the wooden slide or shoe under the be: 

which is better for this purpose than a wheel. After the tuif is pared oiT 

in strips, it is cut into any required length for sodding. I have found 

thoEie from 15 to iS inches long the most convenient to handle. This 

plow is niudi used in Great Britain for what is called paring and burning. 

There the sod, after being pared, is cut into pieces and thrown into heaps 

which, aher drying, ate burned, and the ashes spread broadcast on tin 

land. These ashes prove an excellent fertilizer, and thousands of acre! 

of a stiff clay soil have been rendered much richer, more friable, and mod 

easily culliraled by this simple process of patine and burning. The prici 

of the paring plow here is fzj. It is strong, effective, and does its work 

rapidly. It is as easily handled as the common turning plow. It is m: 

by R. H. Allen & Co , New- York. 

BiCKFOSD & HiTFFMAN's Drii.l, (fig. itg.)— This machine has lieen 

greatly improved of .1 

years, and the dropping 

, is done by means 



1] which will not wear 
n In a lifiitime ; the 3e< 
f are never crushed ; i 

^ the smaller seeds, 
^ wheat and bailey, may be 
p" sown, or larger, as peas 
Fig. 119. and corn. The rapiflilt 

[ of discharge is controlled by wheel-work. The ends of the tubes are shod 
L with steel, and they may be made to plant at any desired depth. It has 
' an attachment fur sowing guano or plaster, and another for grass seed. (J 

8c^= >«3@ 
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EuBRV's CuBN Plantul— Oik oftha best corn-plMiten drawn bjr • 
horK li the on« repnMntml bjr fig. 110, 
and Imown m Emnji'i, Sceda which 

fall by Iheir own weigfil are dropped 
by > wood cylinder, having adjusta- 
ble cups to measure or coant the 
seeds, while light seeds, as beets, 
carrots, broom-corn, parsnips, &C, 
are forced out with roeularilj by a 
revolving brush, - Ahhaagh in use 
many years, it Is ttjll unknown to 
inaiiy good Tarniert. 
** '»■ CAHO0t»'sSKED Sower. —We have 

given the hand sower represented in the accompanying cut, {fig. 121.) a 
thorough [rial, having used It for some year*. lis great value ia In towing 
gram seed, which it does 
more than twice as rapid- 
ly ai by the old way, and 
with great evenness. Ii 
also requires less skill. 
For sowing heavy grain, 
like wheat and turley, it 
becomes rather heavy.and 
requires harder labor, but 
this Is less necessary, as 
the work is commonly 
done by the seed drill 
drawn bytwo horses. In 
using it for grass seed, or 
for any other purpose, it 



is of great importance to keep the rapidly mnning parts 
well oiled— as when a little dry. it runs ao much harder 
as to be insufferably fatiguing. The quantity of teed 
•own to the acre is regulated with accuracy. 

Steel Pi.ow CurrEB Stock.— The cut (fig. m) 
represents ilie steel plow cutter and slock, one of the 
newer contrivances manufactured by Hotbrook & Co 
of Boston. Its substantial character is obvious ; it fa 
self-clearing, of easy draft, stilT, light and strong. 
Tlie stock is made of malleable iron, of such form as 
to combine strength and freedom from bending. It 
takes the chief part of the strain of the cutter, and comes above the « 
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Tha Mecl blai}« la s-iAlu of m Inch tMoh, b; jf wMe, aboat half ihe 
tbicknets of the comnon culttr, and being so thin, pusei through Ihe 
ground more easily, and controls the 
plow less than Ihe common culler. 

Holbrook's Clevis foil a One- 
Horse PiAW, to enable the horse to 
walk in the {urrow, is shown by (ig. i2j. 
It ne«ds but little explanation, and is 
similar in general principal to Ihe thtee- 
horse clevis, described in auolher pari 
of this volume. 

Another new contrivance made l>y 

Holbroolt 4 Co., IS Ihe allachmenl of 

'if- "3- thiaclevis lo IheircBC-ioTJC jicrat/ //«(', 

a inoTcment at turning changing the clevis or the point of draught lo 

the right or left, as wanted. 

Hapgood's One-Horse Swivel Plow is so contrived as to throw 
the beam enough to one side or the other a* Ihe mould-board is changed 
from side to side, by what is termed an eccenttfc movement. This con- 
ance is of' a verj simple and ingenious character, and on uniilg the 
plow on our grounds, it appears to answer the inlendcd purpose perfectly, 
. is, plowing without a dead furrow. It is made by the Ames Plow' 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Smooth INC Harrow.— The 



Q broadcast o' 



improved form of this imple- 
ment Is shown by lig. 124, 
exhibiting the mode of at- 
taching the draught, and 
the form of Ihe three sc 
tions hinged togeilier. It 
takes a sweep of nine li 
and i* easily drawn by 
two horses, harrowing xo 
acres a day. The back- 
ward inclination of the 
' small steel leelh preve 
them from ever clogging. 
Mid renders llie draught 
easier ; and it also allows 
the harrow to pass over 
young wheal, until it is 
over a foot high, without 
injury. The same pecu- 
. II*. liaviLy permits it to tun 3L 

bills, in drill!, or sown broadcast, ehatiag out Ihe 1} 
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fine weeds, mellowing the sor£|ce, but causing no harm to the larger 

plants. It is also used for fitting 
the surface for seeds of any kind 





Fig. 125. 



harrowing in grass seeds, and for 
finely pulverizing spread manure. 

The difference between the ope- 
ration of the sloping teeth of this 
harrow, and the common vertical 
teeth, is shown by fig. 125, repre> 
senting the coarse, square teeth 
usually employed, clogged with 
weeds, roots and earth. 




HoLBROOK's Swivel Plow, (fig. 126.)— This implement has l)een much 
improved from the old side-hill plows. We have given the two-horse 
plow made by F. F. Holbrook & Co., a thorough trial, and gmqng other 
experiments several acres which had 1)een in sod eight years, in niany 

places so steep that no wagon could be 
driven over them, were successfully in- 
verted to a measured average depth of 7 
inches, drawn by a pair of horses. The 
facility with which the sod was laid down, 
and the complete pulverization of the 
rig. ia6. surface, were entirely satisfactory, and 

excited the admiration of neighbors who came to witness its operation. 
The time required to change the mould-board from right to left and left to 
to right, at the ends of the furrows, was usually less than the time for the 
horses to turn about, and much less than with the common plow, as the 
whole is done at one operation, no passing across the end of the lands 
being required. On level ground its operation is equally successful, and 
it entirely obviates dead furrows. This plow combines more excellent 
qualities as a swivel plow than any other we have had an opportunity of 
testing — among which its thorough pulverization of the sod stands con- 
spicuous. 
Holbrookes Stubble Plow is shown in fig. 127, with their new cutter 

stock attached. Some of 
our readers will remember 
the admirable work which 
It performed at the Utica 
trial a few years since. The 
manufacturers have since 
made some additional im- 
provements. The remark- 
Fig, laj. able power which it posses- 
ses of pulverizing the soil at the same time that it c6mpletely inverts all 
weeds, grass and rubbish, is among its excellent points. 
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A One-Horse Subsoil Flow, light, strong, and of easy drausht, is 
manufactured by R. H. Allen & Ca uf New- York, which is a caliilal im- 
~ir deep loosening the soil in gardens and limited grounds, and 
for working l>etween rows. 
KoLBROOK's Hand Cultivatok, (fig. 118.) — In good soil, and (or gar- 
den and drill crops, ihia Imple- 
ment \» used instead of a hand 
hue, and performs work with 
rapidity. It has (he advantage 
over llie horse cultivator of 
working in small patches, where 
V a horse could not readily turn 
i about, and it is more perfectly 
^ under the control of the opera. 
lor, and may be pushed very 
tit-ian. near the row, without danger 

3f culling the plants. It expands from 8 lo 14 inches, and is particularly 
adained to beets, carrots, onions, turnips and other drill Crops. It IS 
manufactured by F. F. Holbrook & Co., Boston, Mast. 

Harrington's Seed Sowut AND Hand Cultivator, (fig. 119.) — 

This implement, made liy 

the Ames Plow Company, 

~ «ton, Mass., combines 

: sower and the culli- 

weeds in rows, and is 

[Sily expanded and con- 1 

acted. It is changed to I 

sower by adding the < 

hopper and lis attach- \ 

nents, and removing the '' 

cultivator attachment. fie- 119. 

Holbrook's Dowble-Tree, (fig. 130.)— Tbia dispense! with lingle- 
Tees in plowing with two horaes, and render* the whole arrangement less 
cumbersome and more manageable. The horses Cannot atep over the 
)t at the middle moves freely 
and keeps the traces of both 
horses even. It may be so 
' adjusted aa to give either horse 
the advantage. Our plowmen 
who have triad il are greatly pleated with iL With a well broken team 
that works moderately even, there seems to be no objection lo it what- 

with unsteady hones, who draw quite nnlike, we -are told that , 
it does not succeed so well. 
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Meuis. Ilolbrnok & Co. wrile ul nnder a late date — "Last week we 
made a setiei of experimenU with three hones abreast 01 
came to the conduiion that the present rig, slightly modified, is well 
adapted to our swivel plows, and will save our making the ihree-horsc 
clevis. Out long thtee-horse evener, as now made, measures 4 feet be- 
tween clevises; we shall bereafler bore two holes, an inch apart, in each 
1. intide the present clevis bolts, and shall also liore corresponding 
..-.es for the middle clevis, to keen the proportion right By using short 
whiUlelrees, say 27 or sS inches, m are thus able la adjust (he team ao ai 
to give the plow more or less land, and still keep the clevis in the centK 
of the beam, where it must necessarily be in u^ing a swivel plow to good 
"vantage. -Wc think, from our observation last week, that ' _ " " 

: for harrowing, it would be desirable to use a long evener, aliout 4) feet 
in length. Of course the same could be used in plowing by boring the 
requisite holes in it. By making the evener 6 inches more than 4 feel 
long, it would give a plow 3 inches more land, which wouli! be too much ; 
but in harrowing in hot weather horses work easier spread well apart." 

Potato Plow.— The annexed cut jfig. 131) is a representation of the 
potato digger made by R. II. Allen & Co. of New-York, which digs pota. 
1 easily and cheaply, by simply throwing them out of the ground, and 
shaking them from the 
earth by the rods which 
pass backwards. It works 
well in clean and mellow 
groinid, particularly light 
I soils. Itdoesnolsuccecd 
. so perfectly in heavy, ad- 
I hesive earth. The prongs 
are made of ii 
ished steel, as may be de- 
Fit. i]i. sired. Ifthey ever break. 
J are easily replaced by others by a simple contrivance. The high 
curred standard readily clears itself from weeds. Its cheapness and sim- 
plicity ■pecially recommend it. 

CARHART'sTwo-HoKSECuLTii-ATOk.— This cultivator (fig. 131) has no 
wheels, the depth being regulated 
with accuracy by meansof a pair of 
light runners, placed in the rear of 
the twd outward forward teelh,an 
which are elevated or lowered by 1 
a touch of the hand. The amis- 
sion of wheels allows It to run 
close to trees and boundaries. It 
L is strongly nade and managed 
J with ease We have found its operation . . , , 

^c r> — r.^.^^-.^^^. «<^=:^ 
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its simplicity and cheapness are In 11$ favar. It pulverizes thn Boil 

quite equal to ili; best wheel machines. It has been also used as a 

piitato digger, and oi>eia!es well. Tiie twi outside rear teeth are taken 

out, and all the front ones, and llietw 1 ritnner<ior te^ulalot teeth are set in 

tlic ceiilie Turward, by which fiveteeth are used, atidlliecxacl-depth for the 

potatoes ia secured. It is 

{ niadcb)C.C.Bn»dley&Smi 

of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bradley's Horse-Hoe, 
manufactured byC.C. Bard- 
ley & Son, Syracuse, N. Y., 
U sliown in fig. 133, and is 
especially useful in cultiva- 
ting and hilling crops sown 
K>i!. lu. in hills or drills. It has 

been also used for digging potatoes. Tlie wings to the lar^e front teeth, 
combined with the nariuw teeth, make it a good pulverizer and cultivator. 
Hand Seed-Drills. — Among the best seed sowers to be used by handi 
are Allen':^ Planet Drill and Ilolhrjok's .Seed Drill. The former is made 
by S. L. Allen & Co., Fbiladcl]>hi3, Fa., and is represented by fig. 134. 
It is neatly constructed, plants unifurnily at the adjusted depth, on uneven 
as well as on level ground, the planter standing 
directly under the seed-box 
and running wheels. It is 
regulated by a graduated 
scale. It is probably the best 
hand implement for sowing 
corn thickly for fodder, and 
"». 'J* other seed In large quantity, • ■*■ 'J> 

and answers equally well fur the concentrated fertilizers. Hoibtook's 
Seed Drill has an iron frame, and combines neatness with lightness and 
strength. It is changed to seeds of different sizes by a slight turn in the 
di.i). 'I'he seed conductor being enameled while, ihe operator can see the 
seed as it drops, and before coveri'rl. 




!;■ 
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Buckeye Thresher AND 
LMER.irig. 136.)— Since 
first complete com- 
bined machines fur thresh- 
inj; and cleaning, invented 

(and made by Pitts, they are 
now widely manufactured 
throughout the country, and 
of high excellence — various- 
ly modified from the original. 
.3 the Buckeye, made by BIymyer, 
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Day Si Co. of Manilield. Ohio. It is distinfiulshed Ibr its compact form 
ai the cut indicates, and it works with efficiency. 

Wagon Rack fur HaV. — In the third voluine of RukAL 
Affairs, ne figured and described two modes for o 
ing hay and grain rocks, and here give another form, (Gg. 
n7>) which hai 

advantages, the VU 
chief of which 
is the facilitjr 
wilb which it 
may be placed 
on ot taken off ^"- '"• 

the wa(>on, in separate pieces, so that one man may do the work alone. 
'I'lie bed-pieces may be I by S inches — sometimes they are made 4 by 5 
inclics. They are usually about 14 feet long, but sometimes a< tongas iS 
feet. If made of while oak, Ihey need not be quite so large as (he dimi 
siuiis given ; but Ihey are best of pine, as they are so much lighter. Small 
cleats are nailed to the outer iiides of llie bed-pieces, at the wagon stakes, 
to prevent sliding. The crosa.pieces, which connect the bed-pieces, 
should be of the b«st white oak, ur otiier equally hard an^ lough wood, 
as Ihey receive the lower ends of the racks into oblique mortices. The 
racks or aide frames consist of three boards each, l>olled to cross-pieces, 
which are about 6 eei long, made of oak. When placed on the bed- 
pieces, they rest upon tbem, the ends being thrust into the mortices. A 
I stronger modification ii to make the 
side-pieces 7 feet long, and tB twace 
Ihem firmly by thrusting the ends 
under the bed-pieces on the oppo- 
site sides, where they are pinned or 
balled. 

Painb's Wheel Jack, (fig. 138.)^ 
This is simple, light and always ready- 
Being made of strong wood, with iron 
lever, it does nol get out of order. 
The notches adapt it to various heights 
of axles without changing. It locks 
itself, without the trouble of fastening- 
It is made by the Ames Plow Com- 
pany. 

Tether for Horse or Cow.— 
Persons who keep single horses, anil 
Fig. T^a, have small grounds, often desire to 

rm give them abilcofgrais where it can be spared, but wish to confme Ihem to / K 
proper limits. To tie them with a cord or bailer to a slake, entianger* ( 
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Ihe lan^linc of (heir feet, and (he cord or strap U injured 1)7 the wet grass. 
lo obviate this difficulty ia «hown by lig. 139. It is perfectly 

■afc, and can never catclitlieanimal'iieetgOi throw hini down. A. B. Allen, 
Tom's River, 
N.J.,whoha» 
given it a full 
trial, says : — 
" A friend of 

losca&iwcow 
from entang- 
ling In the 
 rope attached 
to her n 
and to a stake 
1 the ground, and I have had any amount of trouble with this mode 
herelotore. A year ago I got this. My cow was rather wild, : 
I was doublful whether it would answer. Von would have laughed 
heartily, as I did, to see her movernents when first attached. She start- 
id on a furious run, Init the cord on her honia gently guided her in 
1 circle, and she soon tired of that. Then she aticmpted backing 
and pulling, but making little progress, soon gave it up. and then ac- 
cominodating herself to the range went to (ceding as quietly as a puppy, 
.0 continues. One great merit in it is, it acts or rather restrains 
gently, and the pole moving with perfect eaae at the least touch, and the 
cord being elastic and sui>p1e, the animal is constantly guided within its 
range." Sold by K. H. Allen & Co., New-York. 

Lawn Mowiks.— A Rteat improvement has been made in the appear- 
ance of lawns in gome parts of the country, by the recent introduction of 
lawn mowing machines. On large grounds the mowing is done by horses. 



I the mowers costing feam (100 to $200; on grounds of an acre or two 
m tiest hand mowers answer welt, and cost about $15. Some of these have i 
U been greatly improved of late years, so as to obviate the necessity of using (_ 
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the lawn scythe ; and they have another great advantage namely, little or 
no EkiLI or practice ja required to use ihem while making a perfect and 
even j-reen carjKt. We have tried a number of different kinds, but have 
been especially pleased with the one known as (he Philadel[}hia, {tig. 140,) 
as manulactured by R. H. Allen & Co., New-York. It cuts >stri|} a foot 
or more wide, as fast as a man wiH walk, with far less etfort than scythe- 
mowing ; and one hand will readily go over two acres in a day — cutting 
from three to four times as last, and a great deal better, llian mowing. It 
needs sharpening for about every ten acres, but varying much with the 
oondilion of the grass, as to du.st, or a well washed surface. One iniimr- 
I convenience in the use of the Philadelphia mower, is the facility with 
ch it may be run over the ground when not in use for cutting, by sim- 
ply turning il over, which makes it more portable than a hand truck. 

Continental Washing Machine.— Of the different washing ma- 
chines of which we have made trial, we have been i^articularly [ileased 
with that made by the Brinkcrhoff Manufac- 
turing Company, at Auburn, N. V., known as 
the Continental, (fig. 141.) Wefind that il rubs 
or wears the clothes in a very slight degree, or 
almost imperceptibly j it will wash a small or 
large garment equally well ; it works with great 
ease, and its operation is rapid. About one- 
half of the labor commonly used for a wash- 
board will do the washing well with this ma- 
chine. On examining the principle on which 
it operates, we fmd that its leading advantage 
Fix- 141. consists in a constant succession of jiressures, 

combined with a gradual turning over of the clothes, bringing all parts 

POULTRY HOUSE.— Every farmer should have a good, conven 

poultry house, properly constructed, sufficiently large to contain the n 

ber of birds he desires. It should be warm and dty in the winter, well 

ntiiated and kept scrupulously clean. The house should not be o 

iwded, but just large enouglu Nothing is made by over-crowding 

hennery ; on the contrary it will prove detrimental. The fowls niuit 

fed regularly and at stated periods. They must have plenty of pure wa 

at hand at alt times — this is of as much importance to the health of the 

brood as proper food. If possible, they should also be given, in addiij 

[ a plat of grass for a run. Flace within the hennery adust heap ; this may 

consist of wood or ccal ashes, sand, or dust from the streets. It sho 
I be kept under a cover, bo that it will not liecome drenched with rail 
A snow, and to it the fowls should have access at all times, to dust and 
Jk thereby rid themselves, in a great degree, of the numerous parasites which .< H( 
n infest them. — Peullry Slaadard, () 
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CHEESE MAKING. 
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S A CLEAR AND CONCISE historical review of the factory 
system of cheese making haa appeared in a previous number of 
the Register, (1864— Rural Affairs, vol. iv,) we are called upon now 
tQ give only a short exposition of the present condition of cheese-making, 
together with the newer ideas, and a description of improved apparatus 
and utensils. We will begin with a few remarks on 

Cows AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

The selection or rearing of a herd of cows is the first important con- 
sideration in dairying — always supposing that the dairyman has a farm at 
least tolerably well adapted to dairying purposes. As a general thing it 
will be found impossible to get a satisfactory herd without raising it. 
There are two stubborn reasons for this : ist. Good dairy cows are scarce, 
and must be raised before they can be found in the country in sufficient 
numbers to stock our dairy farms. 2d. Those who own good dairy cows 
will not, as a general thing, part with them at such prices as other farmers 
can afford to pay. The wisest and most economical course is, therefore, 
for the dairyman to raise his own herd. To do this, he must purchase or 
get the use of a pure blood bull. We will not say what breed or family he 
must .select from. ^We leave that to his own judgment J^ut he should 
keep distinctly in view the object for which he is breeding — whether butter 
or cheese-making. To this end he must cross the desired breed with his 
best native cows ; then breed again from the best crosses, and follow this 
up until his herd uf cows is all that he can desire. 

In this way the dairyman can provide himself with the requisite num1>er 
of milk-producing machines, of the best quality and largest capacity. The 
next thing is to run these machines economically and profitably. They 
will turn out milk corresponding very much to the food and drink which 
is given them. They must have enough, or the machine will run feebly, 
and the product be light. If given too much, the yield will be large, but 
the machine will clog. High feeding, forcing the machine, wears it out 
rapidly and engenders disease and premature death. If the quality of the 
milk-producing material is not right, the milk will not be right. It has 
been asserted, and some experiments have seemed to demonstrate, that 
the quality of tffe feed has no perceptible effect on the quality of the pro- 
duct. But the experience of almost every one who has owned a cow 
teaches to the contrary. Feed a cow on leeks, skunk-cabbage and tur- 
nips, giving her stagnant water to drink, and she will yield you a villain- 
ous compound that will almost sicken the hogs. On the contrary, give 
her a supply of sweet grasses, with plenty of clear running water, or give 
her early cilt, well cured hay, with roots and a little corn meal, and she 
will reward you with a flow of deliciously flavored milk. 

• -s^@ 
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Milk — that ia. Hie oil, (he biitter in (he milk — ia > great aliscirl^ent of 
odors. Hence your cows must l>e kept in a clean, sweet, well veiitilued 
place. When you drive ihem from (lie clean pasture, do not no( dog, 
worry or hurry Ihem, and then shut them up in a fou), slinking barii-jrard 
or horiie stable. Do your milking in a clean place and a swec( a(mos- 
pheie, if you would not have your milk "laste of the bam-yard." The 
milk will not only absorb the ioul odors, bul they will get into it through 
llie citculatiiig system o the cow, by l>er breathing ibese odors. 1'hink, 
loo, what jaa are liking into your oai. lungs, and ho* lOur own syitlem 
is gelling defiled, through and through, by your breathing Ibis filih; at- 
mosphere 1 

IJe cleanly in the operation ofmilking. Have not only all your ulensils 
thoroughly cleaned, scalded and aired, but properly dean the cow's udder 
and teals, and see that no Toul stufT clinging to them gets inlu the milk. 
irneceijHary, wash them before the milking is begun, and give Ihem lime 
to get dry. ir the teats crack and bleed, keep milk off from Iheiu, and 
limlfcr ihem up well with some soClenini; oil, as soon as the cow is driven 
up to milk. Use only tin pails, and those without sharp angles in which 
leraients can collect. 

Trkatment of Milk. 
A* last as the milk is drawn from the cow, strain il into the can, bul 
do not let the can stand in a foul atmosphere, nor ivith the sun blailng on it. 
Do not cover the (op of the can with a cloth 
glratuer, keeping (he air out and the heat 
and animal odor iu. Either use a common 
strainer pail, or a strainer that can be fas- 
tened to one side of the can. (Sec tig. Hi.) 
It seeiBS toW essential that milk, as soon 
as drawn from the cow, should be either 
thoroughly aired or cooled, or l)olh. The 
opinion that has for some lime been gaining 
favor, is that airing is thegreat desideratum. 
Various conlrivauces have been gotten up 
tisiii—7inift.Fmil*iitr&-Ct.'i for this pur[)ose, but all have been loo 
L"*,>Jr'^M fhi''.U,'^'Tk, »"I'«"'J »nd difficult to keep clean, as well* 
Call, iniidt. as too CKpcnsive. 

Too rapid cooling— especially with the use of ice — an* too low a lem- 
perature, (much if any below 60",) it is thought, injures the Uavor ofmiik, 
d of the bulter or cheese made from it. Il chills the parliJes of milk 
uiing in immediate contact with the cold surface, and condenses in the 
milk all the gases, retaining the animal odors, which become all the 
more active., and hasten lain! or putrefaction, as soon as the lemperati 
^ is raised. The writer of this has traveled considerably among the chci 
* factories of Central New-York during the past season, (1871,) and his ob- 
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which make the finest flavured cheese 
below 70° before leaving it, and do n 



k^^^ found in the tnorn- 

^^ ing below 65". Ke- 

volving the subject 
io his mind his pres- 
ent conclusion is 
that airipg is of mote 
consequence than 
cooling, and that the 
only practical mode 
ofairing is by forcing 
air, through the milk 
— thus oxygenizing 
the milk, expelling 
the gases or animal 
H^ odors, uid gradual- 
•-™™i33™' ly ledudng the tem- 

fiiiBH rtd and itir tnht I D, ctnlmiuaBut tf .tir ini4, lime. For this pur- 

t, fi^nTfuS d'K/^ diUrihuti«riit Mrinikt MUm I™** "* """ "'""^ 
tfl»icaH:0,t<iardiuffarliariitf«mt,aiidmv/ki^k have mvented a 
^^/rimthf^^dic^ *'*''^"'"^"''""'^ cheap anil, it is be- 
lieved,e(reclive appa- 
ratus, (See figs. 143 
and 144.) By tlie use 
oflhis the surround- 
ing atmosphere, as 
it is. can be forced 
through the milk, or 
^ the air can be drawn 
through pounded ice 

\ through the milk. Its 

""aturnndCtaliriii fUlis—K. itir cyliailrr; U, ™. .-- ..-■ 



fKii'ir: E. iMttttiiinirrltd i«iA- mi/i: ¥, air dii- simpleaerator, with- 

%'^tl''e fhTL^^""' "" "*"* ""^°^ i'^«"d « „m ice, by some of 

. nf f«mf. the patrons of Dr. L. 

Vignl of Whitestown goes to confirm the correctness of the theory 

ation— as. in almost every instance milk treated in this way for five 

minutes immediately after milking, without cooling, has kept 

linger than milk cooled by the use of water or ice. 
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Observing a1[ the other eiueiitials in tlie protlucliou and manage me 11 1 
of milk, we tliiiik llial If every ilaityinan would llius lliomuglily air liig 
milk as soon as drawn from Ilie Cow, and use Arnold'^ patent ventilator 
ill liis can-cover — taking care to |irotect the can from the rays of the sun 
on tlie way to the factory — we should seldom hear of tainted milk or float- 
ing curda, and the quality of American cheese would be gre«tly improved. 
One thing is certain — strictly tine, good-keeping cheese cannot be maile 
if tainted milk. Cheese- makers have learned lr> manage this loo com* 
non article much belter than they used to, but they cannot wholly countet- 
ict llic evil effects of decay when it has progressed so far as to cause taint 
n the milk. The first and greatest responsibility for the quality of the 
-cheese rests 'with the patrons of the factory. When they aJl send their 

the factory in perfect condition, they will havelhe right to demand 
that the cheese-maker shall turn out a strictly tine article, but not before. 

Receiving and Crediting Milk. 

At present there is no way of receiving and crediting milk but bj weight. 

Of course the receiver needs to be a good judge of milk, and must use all 

his faculties and skill to keep out skimmed, watered, soured and taiiiletl 

milk — some of which will pass him in spite of all his care and vigilance. 

He may exclude these, if he can detect tliem in 

time, but against poor milk — the product of 

I poor pastures and poor cows — he has no 
remedy. This must go in with the rest, and 
count the same as so many pounds of the 
richest milk, and the loss is shared by those 
who bring better milk, the gain going to the 
owner of the poor stuff. So the man who 
brings milk rich enough in cream to make 
cream cheese, and the man whose milk is so 
poor in cream thai it will make little better 
u—galfk'iPiilintCai, than skim-milk cheese, are both credited ac- 
dit and S^r {tmliiitd. cording to the number of pounds delivered. 
There is therefore no stimu- 

■e good milk, but a con- 

the greatest numlier of 
pounds of liquid, reRardlesa 

1 quality. The con- 
dition and keeping quality { 

e all that the receiver of ,^_y^,, jr„,k^ ». c... Co,. ftr T.H 

milk at the factory can take GItaat. 

I K into consideration. In determining these he can call to his aid the glass , 

' J lubes, (see fig. I46,) having one for each patron, and filling it as often as 

^^c:^=— — — — ___- — -^ =^3; 
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thought advisable, and wntching tlie milk lill it sours or taiiiti. T 
tubes also show, to the eye, the relative amount or creatn in each ir 
milk j but this is of no use, except to arouse suspicion of walerin 
skimming, when there is little cream, and to cause watching Tor the I 
prooC The cream-gauge {see fig. 147 — the two glasses standing togei 
with figures towards the top only,) will show the exact percenlaj 



Fis. It;. — Cmtnt-Gaiitt. 
cream ; and the lactometer (fig. 148) will slio 
gravity— nothing mote. As seen in (ig. 147, the 

lining water rendered dense by the additioi 



the density or g|)eciftc 
>er cent, glass filled with 
r line. The middle one, 
or ingredients, stands a 



im^milk point ; and the other creani'gaugc, with a little salt added 
to the water, Hoals the lactumelei at the pure milk figure. Hence the 
lactometer, of itself, is ol little value in detecting rascality. . Skimming, 
watering and adulterations, are best shown l>y the test-glasses, which are 
only indicators, and need to be backed up by legal prouls, which are 
usually ocular demonstrations. .Still if the lactometer and cream gauge 
both show a patron's milk to be deficient when delivered at the factory, 
and specimens taken at his home from the can — which is watched and 
known to contain no skixnmed milk or water — tries all right, it would lie 
difficult for an intelligent jury 10 refuse to bring in n verdict against him 
for either skimming or watering. 

We need some simple and satisfactory test of the intrinsic value of milk 

for cheese-making. The cream-gauge is a satisfactory lest of Its value for 

butter-making. It has been suggested that a given amount of each 

A patron's milk, at certain intervals, be made into cheese, and either care- «^ 

Q fully weighed or measured, and his milk tie rated by this lest until the (j 

&<:^ ^ ^ ^o,« 
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next test is made. But this would only decide the percentage of cheese, 
without taking into consideration the quality, and is, therefore, open to 
the same objection, though in a less degree, that crediting by weight is. 
It is desirable to give credit for both caseine and cream, and no test will 
be satisfactory which does not do this. Perhaps the milk might be set in 
the cream-gauge for cream, and the skimmed milk afterwards made into 
cheese, to determine the amount of caseine. But to make this test satis- 
factory the relative value of cream and caseine must first be determined, 
the cream- evidently being the more valuable. 

A committee of the American Dairymen's Association has under con- 
sideration this subject of crediting according to the intrinsic value of milk, 
and we shall be gratified if it shall be able to report some simple, equi- 
table and satisfactory system of credits. 

Rennet 

Is unquestionably one of the most important things in cheese-making. 
We can separate the caseine from the whey by the use of acids, and even 
by the natural process of souring» but the product is not that mellow, rich 
and palatable substance known as cheese. So it is said by the chemists, 
that thQ spores, or seeds, of tl.e blue mold are identical with the active 
properties of good rennet ; but no one has yet succeeded in making a 
marketable article by the use of blue mold instead of rennet Practically, 
whatever theory may show, we have no substitute for the active properties 
of the stomach of the calf, in cheese-making. The soakings of the stomachs 
of the young of other animals — as the pig, the Iamb, the kid, etc. — will 
cause coagulation, and the extract from the stomach of the pig is said to 
be stronger than that from the stomach of the calf; but these have never 
been used to any considerable extent, and we have no knowledge of ex- 
perimeots to satisfactorily determine* the relative value of the stomachs of 
the young of various species ofanimals for the purposes of the cheese-maker. 
At present, therefore, we must confine ourselves to the saving and pre- 
paration of the stomach of the calC Of course the true or digestive 
stomach — sometimes called the "second stomach" — is the one to be saved. 
This should be healthy and active, and ought to be saved at the stage when 
it is just fairly emptied, and the secretions are copious, causing a keen ap- 
petite on the part of the animal. The calf should not be less than three 
days old, and probably ought to be five or six days old, so that all the 
organs may be in active and vigorous operation. * It should go without 
eating, immediately before t)eing killed, for twelve to eighteen hours. A 
good way is to feed at night, muzzle the calf or put it where it cannot lick 
dirt or get hold of straw, hay or other solid substance, and kill it some time 
during the next forenoon. The stomach should be removed from the calf 
as soon after killing as possible, as decomposition begins very soon, and 
goes on very rapidly among the warm vital organs when life has departed. 
The stomach should be turned inside out and carefully cleared of all 
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foreign substances, bdt not washed, and then well salted and stretched on 
a bow or crotched stick, and hung in a cool, dry place ; or salt the ends 
well, tie up one end, blow up the rennet like a bladder, close the 
other end, and then hang up to dry. When dry, tie your rennets up in 
paper bags— flour sacks are as good as anything — and keep in a cool, dry 
place until wanted for use. Freezing does not injure them, a;.d they are 
best when not less than one year old. 

We are confident that the quality of American cheese would be greatly 
improved by the exercise of more care in saving and using rennets — 
never using any that are under one year old, and not perfectly healthy 
and sweet 

The best mode of preparing rennet is that practiced by Dr. L. L. 
Wight of Whitestown, Oneida Co., N. Y., who has takan Ihe first pre- 
mium at the State Fair for two years in succession, for the best five factory- 
made cheeses. He says : ** I lake pure sweet whey and steam it to boil- 
ing, and remove the scum which rises ; then let it stand until it settles, 
and decant the clear whey, leaving the sediment at the b)ttoni of the cask. 
When this whey is cold and acid, I soak the rennets in it, adding a little 
salt, but only just sufficient to preserve them from tainting. Of this liquid 
I use enough to commence coagulating the curd in fifteen minutes.' It 
requires about one good, strong rennet to each gallon of whey thus pre- 
pared. The mode of scalding the whey, so it is not scorched, is of no 
consequence. 

Coloring 

Is specially demanded by the London market, which takes about three- 
fifths of all the cheese exported from this country. The tendency, how- 
ever, is toward less color, and the hope is general that the day is not far 
distant when no coloring will be require^. Ic is confessed on all sides to 
be rather detrimental than useful, and to cause unnecessary expense and 
trouble, except so far as it pleases our principal foreign customers, who 
have educated themselves to admire an unnatural color in their cheese. 
But when color is used it is in a liquid state, and should be prepared from 
the purest and best material. Annatto is universally conceded to be the 
best coloring matter, and that form of it known as annattoine is at present 
the purest to be had in market. It is easy to reduce to a liquid state, and 
is put up in packages, accompanied by a recipe for its preparation. 

Setting, Cutting and Heating. 

The milk — ^having been reduced to a temperature of about 70** the 
night previous, and the cream prevented from rising by the use of an 
agitator-nshould be al)out 65^ in the morning, and not below 60^. Into 
this is run the morning's milk, which is usually about the same in quan- 
tity as the night's, and the temperature of the whole is raised to about 
82^ in hot weather, and 86^ in cool weather, making a mean temperature 
of 84^ for setting in mi]d weather. The coloring liquid is first thoroughly 
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incorporated with Ihc milk, and then sufficient prepared rennet is added 
to cause lo begin coaaulalioii in about (ilieen miiiuteii, A alight agitation 
ia kepi up, until the iQilk begins to roll thick and heavy, for the purpose of 

preventing the cream 

from rising; but care 

must be uken not to stir 

too tang, or a smooth, 

compact mats of curd 

will be impoasible, and 

 broken, spongy mass 

will appear in its place, 

from wiiich man> of tlie 

fine particles will be 
I washed off in the whey, 

causing great waste. 

As soon as the curd 

will break smoothly 

across the finger, leav- 
ing Ihe flnger clean, 

and clear whey eel tics f||^ itd — ytnn, 
- „ ^ ^ . in the broken place, the >"'./*"r*'C^.'i 

TCrtKnimiUr tnd FlMt. Tkb CUrd 13 fit tO CUl. 1 hen, ftmiUular Curd 

rieAltik' h/Im li/vJ, rti^^tt cutting should l>e done anr '^mlvr 'v 
tHMcaii Iki Itm^ntiHrt. ai quickly and as gen- "■i'"- 

tly as possible — first with the horizontal knife, lengthwise of the vat, then 
with the perpendicular knife, (rig. 150,) until the pieces of curd ate about 
the size of beachnuts. If the milk is very sweet, it inay be left coarser ; 
if it shows age, and is woi king rapid- 
ly, cut [iner still, bo as to secure even 
action of the heat in a shorter space 
of time, and be ore the acid gets too 
much developed. Stir the curd gently. 
and only enough to prevent packing, 
while raising the tcmperalure.gradu al- 
ly and steadily, but more or less 
rapidly, according to the state of the 
milk,to96'',g8''or too", as experience 
thall have determined to be the pro* 
VitA%t.~7tna,FiiMUmrr&- Ci.'i Curd per point for Ihe milk of your factory. 
Aa, n;i«*/-jrfi«r.y--rfM«™ jj ,j ^u,j steadily at the de- 

Ut itutdt, to that \t crtif ^ dtpftd J ^ ' 

._.■...!. . _ .. ._._ .1. .._ g|[gd point of tem[)erature until the 
...... 'Ction of the heat is nearly or quite 

ckUi JrfmiraaiHf. complete, and the acid begins 10 show < , 
) itself slightly. Then, if you do not grind your curds, draw Ihe whey -.) 
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In to the surface of ihe curd, and allow it lo Bland until ready to dip. 
If you grind your curds, draw oS all Ibe whey early, at leait as soon as 
there are any tangilile signs of acid ; raise one end o( the vat, draw the 
curd away from the other, pile it np along each side of the vat, and leave it 
10 drain and take on acid, with occasionally cutting it lengthwise and 
>aa into convenient piece* to handle, and turning it so as to air the 
boltom and inner portions, and to give Ihe outer portiojis that have cool- 
ed somewhat the advantage of more heat. When Ihe whey that drains 
fiont it has an unmistakable lout-milk tasle, or when an iron liealed to a 
black heat and applied to the curd, will draw it out into innumerable line 
threads a quarter or half an inch iong, grind as soon as possible, {see tig. 
152,) and apply about 3^ pounds of factory-filled salt to the curd of each 
1,000 pounds of milk. It may 
then be put to press, or allowed 
lo stand and aii at pleasure ; but 
if the temperature gets too low, 
— say below 75" — it will lie found 
dllTicult to make the cheese face, 
especially in cool weather, when 
the lemiMralure continues to run 

If you do not grind your curds 
Vvf. xiz.—Xat^'i AmtHoM Cmrd Mill. —as some of the very best fac- 
tories do not — dip into (he cnrd-sink as soon as the acid is richt ; allow 
the whey to drain off pretty well while thoroughly stirring and separating 

curd with Ihe hands, and then apply, as evenly as possible, from 3f to 
3 pounds of salt, according to the state of the weather and the amount ot 
whey left to wash away the salt. Air the curd well, and (lul it to press, 

ing some regard to both the temperature of the cuid and the tempera- 
ture ot the atmosphere. If put to press too warm in hot wealher, the 

d will ferment in the centre of Ihe cheese and cause it to go off 
flavor. There is no danger then of getting a curd too cool or too we'' 

:d. In cool weather Ihe temperature must be left high enough t 
enable you to make a smooth face to your cheese. In truth, however, tb 
factorv should be ao constructed that the temperature can be controlled 
at all times. Then you can do as experience shows you is best. 

Temperatures, Acid, etc. 
,One of the most difHcult things In cheese-making is to determine 
exact point where the heat and acid should be arrested and the sal 
plied to the curd. All depends on experience and judgment ; yet s 

nire the skill in a few months which others can never reach. No 

fixed rule can be laid down, as the milk of different cows, and of different 

. ^ localities, as well as of different years and different seasons of the year, ^ 

(y works differently. Each cheese-maker must determine for himself or her- ' 

^=^ «^r>f 
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self the degree of heat and acid requited Tor the time and place. Yet there 
il Buch  ihtiig posiiljle as a alandard of excellence in llie product of the 
dairy, which every one should liave thoroughly lixed in the mmd, but 
which everv one in liable to lose if the greatest watch fuliieas and care are 
not eaeiciBed. For this reason we advise freer intercourse a miHig cheese- 
Diakers — more frequent visits to each other's factories, and oltsetvation of 
the products of those that are selling Iwst in market, that the standard In 
the mind may not deteriorate, but rather improve. It would be to the ad- 
vantage of patrons to pay the expenses of fiequent visits of their cheeie- 
maker to other factoiies known to excel. 

Our observation among the cheese bclories of Oneida and Herkimer, 
during the past season, has conlirmed us in the opinion that much of our 
cheese is made too soft, and consequently lacks iii keeping qualities. 
There have been two reasons for thin, aside from the old ])rejudice exist- 
ing among private dairymen, that an undercooked, |>asly, rank cheese is 
better than one suited In the London aiatkel. These reasons were— the 
desire to obtain a big yield, and the anxiety 10 have the cheese cure rapid- 
ly, that il might be sold belore there was any further decline in the market. 
There are several means of securing a soft and rapidly curing cheese, 
all of which combined not only muke 1 cheese soon ripe, but soon rotten. 
These arc — leas heat, less acid, less salt, and mote rennet. The mystery 
of cheese-making lies in the proper use and degree of these several agents, 
so as to produce a firm, flaky but not crumbly, sweet- flavored article, 
that will im|>tove fur at least a year, and melt in the mouth like butler, 
leaving a clean, sweet taste on the palate. Such a cheese will net be fit 
fur market in tliitly days, or less, The cheese maker should know bow to 
produce along keeping, or rapidly curing cheese, as may be desired, at will. 
Pressing and Curing. 
We do not lay as much stress on the pressing of cheese as Bome do. We 
look upon it more as a matter of 
convenience, in putting the pro- 
duct in a good shape to handle, 
than anything else. Ifthecurd is 
all right, and the conditions for 
I curing ate all tight, the cheese will 
be satiafactoiy. Still as pressing, 
in some fotm, will probably always 
be teaoTted to, it is a matter of a 
good deal ol importance to get the 
best and most convenient method. 
Nothing, so far, has been found to 

io/ohmU. of screw-power. The best form of 

this application that we knowof isthegang-prjss, with its improved hoop. 
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(Secfiga. 154 and 155.) It i« compact, economical, and does iis work 
latisfactotrlj. It has 
been prelty thorough- 
ly tried during I he past 
■eason, bv the Rome 
Cheese Manuractur- 
^ ing Association, and 
- by Dr. L. L. Wight 
of Whitestown, Onei- 
r* IM-— ^Vw"'' G<Hie PrtH in fftnUitm. j, q^^ jj_ y_ 

The importance or having curing 
rooms so constructed that the tern- 
pcralure can be controlled and 
Itejil between 70° indBo", is begin- 
ning to be more and tnore lecog- 
nized, and mote pains to secure 
Ihii end are taken in building- fac- 
tories. With cheese not exceeding 
70 lbs. weight, tables are consider- 
ed preferable to rails and turners, 
both for convenience and to gel rid 
of the annoyance consequent u] ion 
(he pretended paleiit on the raits 
and turner. The idea of pressing 
a cap of bandage cloth on the ends 

of cheeses, and thus avoiding llie use of grease, is receiving some atten- 
tion. Cheeses with tlieae cajis do not look so nice, but they are cleaner 
to handle, and entail less trouble and expense. 

Apparatus, Utensils, etc 
There are practically but two methods of heating. One is l>y stirround- 
ing the vat of milk witli 
water which is raised in tem- 
perature until it brings the 
milk to the desired point ; 
and the other is by the ap- 
plication of dry steam direct- 
fc ly to the external of the vat' 
E of milk, which is surround- 
ed by an enclosed space for 



["/--A. *«*,- ft e/«.rf,«rf «■*»*, 
Mtuitr. liamiiie grsrsti, in nAiei 
v.'*! J-'"' '*'>""«■•"/'*' "^; 
D, bandiftr bk Kkuh Iki ufftr ,dft 
sf lit r*,tt, i^ndagt U il&ttd, a-d 
thf baviinfft imtrlti in Ikg if AVS tk* 



II IjAil. /HrnUh,. 



\i'llr ". 



o/lkt 



other, a; 



they accidentally began, andse 



advocates, and outbesi 

tories use the one or 

Ig1y with equal success, v 
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some, like Dr. Wight's of Whilcstoirn, use both. Theory has seemed lo 
IS rather to favor the use oC water as likely to secure an evenei heat and a 

^ larger yield, but we are 

^"^^•^^■B^^^B^^^^n^^^^ not aware thai any satis- 
factory test has been 
to settle these 
, Wegiveanillus- 

Fig. 1S7-— *"6»» y>tl~it Hl/-JU^/tr wM^rr-itx rMM-^'l\'°^ 1. .V t 

mii/g ikr iiiiirt imgli m Ikt uniltr lidt, am/ iiir- which haS been thorough- 
r(mnil,J with valtr.   |y tried and ploved effi- 

;ieiil, (see tig. 157,) and of a dry-steam heater, which teems to utsapctior 
o anyilitng else of the kind, 
becauae of its facilities for 

leam under the I 
bottoni. or on the sides, at 
a other dry-steam 
apparatus lias, {see iig. 158.) 
folluwing table shows 

eipts of cheese at and f\^_ ,58.— Jfm/j, Fanthur *• C»-"i Imfnt,^ 
shipments fi-om the port 01 Stm^rt Vai—a drrttam luMrr. 

Nen-York for the year of 1870, and from January I to October I, 1871 : 



tt:::: 



Novel 



EitporIL 



176.49& i64»cK6 



184,695 j6j.)J 



>»J.7'* 



?*.5J 



Tolal, ■■JJ'iJCQ i,t86,S]5 boMi. i,idS.6i6 i,ie4,s>a boio. 

The numl>e( of milch cows in the United Stales in in 1850, according (0 
the census, was 6.3SJ.094 ; in 1S60 it was S,72S.S6l ; in 1870 it was II,- 
008,915. The quantity of cheese made in 1850 was 105,535,893 pounds j 

in i860 it was 105,875,135 pounds ; in 1870 the aggregate is n-'  

ascertained, but the following (■-■'-■- ' — -* '- ^ — 

only will be read with interest : 



;s of production in Farm Daiiitt 



Cililarnisi.. . 1.WS.0J4 M 

Comwctic't, 1 " 

lUlawaK,.. 



n Orepm. . . 



/f^ MurliincI,.. 



,jN. Hannp., ■49.ii«W 
yj N. Jtntf.. J8.119 W 
^ N;--Yori. «,T6*,64 A, 
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THE FARMER'S REGISTER. 



THE LISTS presented below, though not complete^ are chiefly made 
up from the advertising columns of The Country Gentleman, 
during^he year ending Nov. i, 1871, and thus include the leading names 
in each department — those also most likely to be able to supply orders : 

Breeders of Improved Stock. 



Aykshirb Cattle. 

Abbott, J J C Montreal, Can 

Appleby, L Spottswood, N J 

Appleton, Francis H .. West Peabody, Mass 

Ball, A P Derby Line, Vt 

Bassett, H W L)erby, Ct 

Birnie, William, Springfield, Mass 

Bliss, OS Georgia, Vt 

Boise, E W Blandford, Mass 

Bradley, G C Watertown, N V 

Brodie, R Smithvilic, N Y 

Brodie, James Rural Hilf, N Y 

Brown, Henry T Providence, R I 

Burleigh, B W Ticonderoga, N Y 

Byrne, Patrick, St. Joseph, Pa 

Chapman, C S Malcne, N Y 

Chapman, Albert, Middlebury, Vt 

Clark, J K Normandy, Mo 

Codman, Ogden, Lincoln, Mass 

Collins, H S Collinsville, Ct 

Converse, J F ... Wood ville, N Y 

Coy, EL West Hebron, NY 

Cragin, GD Rye, N Y 

Crozier, William, ......... Northport, N Y 

Curtis, F D Charlton, N Y 

Dane, N., Jr Kennebunk, Me 

Dixon, I Schraalenburgh, N J 

Douglass, J L Belleville, N J 

Drew, L S So. Burlington, Vt 

Fitch Thomas, New- London, Ct 

Freeman, J W Troy, N Y 

French, J D W.... North Andover, Mass 

Gibb, John L Compton, Can 

Hammond, G £ New- London, Ct 

Haydock, JW Troy, NY 

Hungerford, S D Adams, NY 

King, W S Minneapolis, Minn 

Landon, S Eden, N Y 

LeClair, Peter, Winooski, Vt 

Lester, C S Saratoga Springs, N Y 

Loring, Harrison, Boston, Mass 

Loring, Dr. G B Salem, Mass 

Mills, LA Middlefield, Ct 

Morgan, J H Ogdensburgh, N Y 

Myers, \f E Charlton, N Y 

Odell, D H Brant, NY 

Pond, CM Hartford, Ct 

Reed, S G Portland, Oregon 

Rumsey, H M Salem, N J 

Seney, Robert, Mamaroneck, N Y 

Sheffield, Dr. W W New- London, Ct 

Shfer, W H Lewisbiirg, Pa 

Smith, E W New-London, Ct 

Stark, W Manchester, N H 



Stewart, H L Middle Haddam, Ct 

Stiles, W H Mamaroneck, N Y 

Stimson, S J Linden, N J 

Sturtevant Brothers, S. Framingham, Mass 

Thompson, S N Southboro, Mass 

Thompson, Thos., & Son,.. ..Dunbar, Can 

Tihon, H W Walpole, Mass 

Tuck, Andrew, Flackville, N Y 

Turner, IT Normandy, Mo 

Walcott & Campbell, New- York Mills, N Y 

Walling, Nelson, Millbury, Mass 

Warrington, Thos., West Chester, Pa 

Watson, William, West Farms, N Y 

Wells, S M & D Wethersfield, Ct 

Whitney, N S Montreal, Can 

Breton Cattle. 

Maitland, Robert L New- York 

Devon Cattle. 

Arnold, WE Otcgo, NY 

Bowie, Oden, Collington, Md 

Brown, S T C Sykesville, Md 

Buckingham, J Zanesville, O 

Cole, Walter Batavia, N Y 

Early, J A Youngstown, O 

Hilton, Joseph, New-Scotland, N Y 

Howard, A C Zanesville, O 

Morris, Dr. J C Westchester, Pa 

Olmstead. H M Morristown, N J 

Rockwell, J M Butternuts, N Y 

Sessions, H M So. Wiibraham, Mass 

Temll, M W Middlefield, Ct 

Wainwright, C S Rhinebcck, N Y 

Hereford Cattle. 

Coming, E., Jr Albany, N Y 

Gibb, John L .... Compton, Can 

Stone, Fred. Wm Guelph, Can 

HoLSTEiN OR Dutch Cattle. 

Baker, Thomas, Barton, Vt 

Baldwin, T E Litchfield, Ct 

Ball, AP Derby Line, Vt 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Houghton Farm, . . .... Putney, Vt 

Wales, T B., Jr.... So. Framingham, Mass 
Whiting, T E Concord, Mass 

Jersey or Aldbrnby Cattle. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

Anderson, W P Cincinnati, O 

Aspinwall, J L Barry town, N Y 

Austin, EH Gaylordsville, Ct 

Bagby Farm, Tiffin, O 

Barnes, Wallace, Bristol, Ct 
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B^rnum, T G Bethel, Ct 

Rarstow, J S Newport, R I 

Bartholomew, A Bristol, Ct 

Bassett, H W Derby, Ct 

Beach, CM Hartford, Ct 

Benedict Chas,, Waterbury, Ct 

Biddle, Clement, Philadelphia, Pa 

Bowditch, £ F Framingham. Mass 

Bradley, R Bratt!ebr)ro, Vt 

Bradey, GW Hamden. Ct 

Bradway, J H Woodbury, N J 

Brooks,' John, Princeton, Mass 

Brown, £ B Mystic, Ct 

Brown, Melville, . . . Millbrook, N Y 

Buck, Mrs. M £ Poquonnock, Ct 

BuP, WW Plymouth, Ct 

Busli, W C Auburndale, Mass 

Bush, James P Boston, Mass 

Chapman, A  Middiebury, Vt 

Chu chman, F M Indianapolis, Ind 

Gift, W Mystic Bridge, Ct 

Codman, Ogden, Lincoln, Mass 

Coleman, G D Lebanon, Pa 

ColUmore, Davis, Orange, N J 

Colt, Samuel C Hartford, Ct 

Converse & Klaeler, Arlington, Mass 

Ciagin, George D.. . .. Kye, N Y 

Crozier, William Northport, N Y 

Curtis, F D Charlton, N Y 

Curwen, GF W Haverford, Pa 

Dane, N., Jr Kennebuuk, Me 

Darlington, R S West Chester, Pa 

Davis, DE Salem, N J 

Day, R L Boston, Mass 

Delano, Charles, Northampton, Mass 

Devrics, Wm Baltimore. Md 

Dike, Lyman, Stoneham, Mass 

Dillon. J C Weston, Mass 

Dinsmore, W B Staatsburgh, N Y 

Dunlop, J S Indianapolis, Ind 

Edgerton, James, Barnesville, O 

Edmands, J F Newton, Mass 

Estes, T J East Abington, Mass 

Faile, 'r H., Jr West Farms, N Y 

Farlee, G W Cresskill, N J 

Fearing, D B Newport, R i 

Fenner. H S Orange, NT 

Fitch, Thomas, New-London, Ct 

Frost, George, West Newton, Mass 

Gile«, John Putnam, Ct 

George, Thomas, Newburgh, N Y 

Glas>;ow, W H St. Louis, Mo 

Goodman, R Lenox, Mass 

Gould, Thomas, Aurora, N Y 

Gndley,SR Bristol, Ct 

Hadwen, OB Worcester, Mass 

Habted, J M.. Rye, NY 

Hand, lliomas J Sing Sing, N Y 

Hardin, S L Louisville, Ky 

Harwood, T A Littleton, Mass 

Haven, John, Fort Washington, N Y 

Haydock, JW Troy, N Y 

Hayes, Francis B Boston, Mass 

Hilton, SC Providence. R I 

Henderson, S J O'Bannon's, Ky 

Hoffman, J A Leicester, Mass 

Howe, Edward, Princeton, N J 

.  ' 



HoweH. Dr. B P Woodbury, N J 

Hubbell. OS Philadelphia, Pa 

ide. LN aaremont, N H 

Jenkins, J Strieker, Baltimore, Md 

Jewett, PA New-Haven, Ct 

Johnson, C'S Uncasville, Ct 

iuliand, Joseph, Bainbridge, N Y 
:elsey, HC Ne^on, N J 

Kinney, J D Cinannati, O 

Kittredge, B Peekskill. N Y 

Large, S P West Elizabeth, Pa 

Mackie, J M .. ..Great Barrington, Mass 

Mallory, Joel Troy, NY 

McCuIloh, J W New- York 

Mc Henry, J Howard, Pikesville, Md 

Mills, Lyman A Middlefield, Ct 

Monell, Robei t, M anhasset, N Y 

Newell, Dr. AD... New- Brunswick, N J 

Osgood, H B Whitiiisvllle, Mass 

Page, Joseph F Philadelphia, Pa 

Park, H S Bayside, N Y 

Parks, C C & R H Waukeg?n, lU 

Parsons, SB Flushing, N Y 

Potter Bros Webster, Mass 

Powell, James B Hartford, Ct 

Powers, A E Lansingburgh, NY 

Powers, Joseph, No. Haverhill, N H 

Redmond, William, New- York 

Robeson, A Tiverton, R I 

Reeder, E New-Hope, Pa 

Reynolds, I W H Frankfort, Ky 

Ridgeley, Chas., Hampton, Md 

Riley, F Sterhng, Mass 

Robbins, S W Wethersfield, Ct 

Rockwell, JT W. Winsted, Ct 

Root, LB New-Hartford, NY 

Rumsey, H M Salem, N J 

Scudder, M S Boston, Mass 

Seney, GI New-York 

Sharpless, Charles L Philadelphia, Pa 

Sharpless, Samuel J Philadelphia, Pa 

Sherlock, Mrs. M J Elizabeth, N J 

Sherwood, SS Paterson, N J 

Stark, W Manchester, N H 

Stephens, Romeo H Montreal, Can 

Swain, J B Bronxville, N Y 

Swigert, D Spring Station, Ky 

Tatum, George M Woodbury, N J 

Tilden, MY New-Lebanon, N Y 

Torrey, J W Philadelphia, Pa 

Turner, T T Normandy, Mo 

Twaddell, Dr. L H Philadelphia, Pa 

Underbill, A A Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Walcott & CampbeU, New- York Mills. N Y 

Walker, Alex W. Elizabeth. Pa 

Ware, J B Townshend, Vt 

Waring, G E., Jr Newport, R I 

Welch, EB Cambridge, Mass 

Wellington, C East Lexington, Mass 

Wellinxton, H M.... Jamaica Plain, Mius 

Wells, EL Pittsfield, Mass 

Wells Phil Amenia,N Y 

Wheeler, AD Providence, R I 

Whitehead, Joseph, Trenton, N J 

Wilmerding, G G Bay Shore, N Y 

Wing, John D Washington 

Young, Richard, Mortons, 
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Kerry Cattlb. 

Appleton, D F Ipswich, Mass 

Green, Andrew H New-Y«.rk 

Perry. E B Providence, R I 

Sinclair, Samuel, New- York 

Shokt-Horn Cattlb. 

Alexander, A J Sprinc Station, Ky 

Alvord, C T Wnmington, Vt 

Ashworlli, John, Ottawa, Can 

Babbage, A R Dubuque, luwa 

Baldwin. T E Litchfield, Ct 

Barbee, K J Pans, Ky 

Beach. CM Hartford, Ct - 

Beattie, Simon Bangor, Can 

Bedford, G M Pari*, Ky . 

Bedford, Edwin G Paris, Ky ' 

Bellwood, John, Newcastle, Can 

Bidwell, B J 'lecumseh, Mich 

Blanchard. W F Manlius, N Y 

Blanshard. William, Pe«)M Yan, N Y 

Brace, AW West Winfield, N Y 

Bradley, A Lee, Mass 

Brockway. E P Ripon, Wis 

Brown, Warren, Hampton Kails, N H 

Brown, James N/s Sons, Berlin. Ill 

Bussing, D S Minaville, N Y 

Butts, George, Manlius, N Y 

Cameron. R W New-York 

Campbell, J O J.. .. Lawrenceville, N J 

Carmalt, Jas. E Montrose, Pa 

Cass, A J Holliston, Mass 

Charles. R S Angelica, N Y 

Christie, David, Paris, C W 

Cleveland, H C Coventry. Vt 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Coffin, Charles E Muirkirk, Md 

Coffin, R G Coffin's Summit, N Y 

Collier, W B Bridgeton, Mo 

Conger, A B Haversiraw, N Y 

Cook, J H & Son, Pittsfield, Mass 

Cornell, Ezra, * Ithaca, N Y 

Conrad, W C Sandy Bottom, Va 

Craig, J R Edmonton, Can 

Cutts, Hampden, Brattleboro, Vt 

Davis, D E Salem. N J 

Delafield, T Aurora, N Y 

Dodge, Wra B Waukegan, 111 

Dun, K G London,© 

Duncan, W R Towanda, ill 

Dunning, E J Lenox, Mass 

Fitch, G N Logansport, Ind 

Goodell, D H Antrim. N H 

Goodman, R Lenox, Mass 

Goe, J S Brownsville, Pa 

Gray. CK E. Montpelier, Vt 

Greig. Major Geo BeachviUe, C W 

Greene, I W SayviUe, NY 

Griswolci, AW Morrisviile, Vt 

Groom, B B Winchester, Ky 

Haight, D B Dover Plains, N Y 

Hampton, Lewis, ....*.... Winchester, Ky 

Hariwm, T L Morley, N Y 

Harwood, James A . . . . ... Littleton. Mass 

Hay ward, S Cummin^ton, Mass 

Hazard, Thos . . Mendon Centre, N Y 

^ Hills, C DeUwarcO 



Hostetter, A Mt. Carroll, III 

Hoyle, George V Champlain, N V 

Hubbard, A C Danbury, Ct 

Hubbard, C H Springfield, Vt 

lies, Edward, Sprin^^eld, 111 

Jessup, C & Co Bristol, lud 

Jones.TC Delaware.© 

Judd, AT South Hadley Falls, Mass 

Juliand, J Bainbrid^e, N Y 

Kennedy, R Hamilton, O 

King, Williams Minneapolis, Minn 

ICinkead, F P Midway, Ky 

Kinnaird, J G Lexington, Ky 

Markham, WG Avon, N Y 

Mason, V W CanastoU. N Y 

Meadows, A. Port Hope, Can 

M iller, John, Brougham, Can 

M iller, Robert, Pickering, Can 

Millie, R Lockport, 111 

Murray, George > Racine, Wis 

Neeley&Bro Ottawa, III 

Page, John R Sennett, N Y 

Parks, C C & R H Wiukegan, III 

Parsons, C, Jr. . . Conway, Mass 

Perry, W N Rushville. N Y 

Phelps, E A Avon, Ct 

Pickrell. J H Harrislown. Ill 

Pond, NG Milford,Ct 

Potter Bros Webster, Mass 

Reed, S G Portland. Oregon 

KobbinH Georae L Worcester, Mass 

Rosenberger, G W... . New- Market, Va 

Sampson, Jas. .. Bowdoinham, Me 

Schieffelin, W H New-York 

Scuit, MT Lexington, Ky 

Shedd & Van Sicklen Burlington, Vt 

Sherman, H B Toledo, O 

Simpson, W Jr West Farms, N Y 

Skidmore, PA Beekman, N Y 

Skinner, H H Silver Lake, Pa 

Skinner, WE Hamburgh, N J 

Slingerland, W H NormanskiU, N Y 

Sneli, John, Edmonton, Can 

Sniveiey, L R Fairview, Md 

Sparhawk, Dr. Gaysville, Vt 

Spears, J H . Tallula, HI 

Sprague, G Oakwood, Iowa 

' Stone, F W Guelph, Can 

Streator, SR £ Cleveland, O 

Talbutt, J H Lexington, Ky 

Tikott Jonathan Rome, N Y 

Terrell, M W Middlffield, Ct 

Thomson, J S Whitby, Can 

Trabue, A E Hannibal, Mo 

i Underbill. A A Qinton Corners, N Y 

Van Meter, J M Midway. Ky 

Wadsworth, J W Geneseo, N Y 

Walcott & Campbell. New- York Mills, N Y 

Ward, CK. Lero^, N Y 

Warfield, William Lexington, Ky 

Wells. C L New- Hartford. N Y 

Wentworth, John, Summit, 111 

Whitman, A Fitchburg, Mass 

Wilber, M J Quaker Street, N Y 

Winslow, A M & Sons, Putney. Vt 

Wisur, R&WL Philadelphia. Pa 

Young, W W Louisville, Ky 
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Alexander, A J Spring Sution, Ky 

Backman, Charles, Stony I'ord, N Y 

Bagby Farm, Tiffin, O 

Baker, I V., Tr..Comstock'8 Landing, N Y 

Barnes, W H Havre de Grace, Md 

Battell, R Norfolk, Ct 

Beattie, Simon, ... Bangor, Can 

Cameron, R W New-Yoik 

Case, W H Delaware, O 

Chapman, T B Rochester, Pa 

Cheiiery, W W Belmont, Mass< 

Cochrane, M H.. Compton, Can 

Con£[er, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Crozier, William, Northport, N Y 

Fitch, Thomas New-London, Ct 

Gibb, John L Compton, Can 

Goe, J S Brownsville, Pa 

Goldsmith, Alden, . . . Blooming Grove, N Y 

Gordon, Clarence, Newbun;h, N Y 

Haight, D B Dover Plains, N Y 

Harison. TL Morley, NY 

Hilton, S C Providence, R I 

Hitchcock, G C New Preston. Ct 

Hungerford & White, Adams, N Y 

Irwin, D B Middletown, N Y 

Johnson. W Fell, Brooklandville, Md 

Kinkead, F P Midway, Ky 

l^ffingwell, W A Coldenhani, N Y 

Merritt, D H Newburgli, N Y 

Morris, Lewis G For^ham, N Y 

' 'Ogden I'arm, Newport, R I 

Parker, J J West Chester, Pa 

Parks, C C & R H Waukegan. Ill 

Phillips, ET Plainfieid, NJ 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, 111 

Reynolds, I W H Frankfort, Ky 

Ruasell, H S Boston, Mass 

Sherman, H B 'i'oledo, O 

Shields, HL Troy, NY 

Stevens, G C Milwaukee, Wis 

Taber, George East A urora, N Y 

lliorne, Edwin, Millbrook, N Y 

VanOrden, WH Catskill, NY 

Wadsworth, £ S Chicago, lil 

Wood, J G WMillbury, Mass 

Shbtland Ponies. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

Anderson, W P Cincinnati, O 

Watson, William West Farms, N Y 

CoTswoLD Sheep. 

Albright, J Etna, NY 

Appletnn, D F Ipswich, Mas« 

Banlu, Thad Hollidaysburg, Pa 

Barbee, G L Georgetown, Ky 

Bedford. E G Paris, Ky 

Burroughs, H K Roxbury, N Y 

Chase, LA New- York 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Coffin. H T Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Crozier,' William, Northport, N Y 

Deuel, ST Little Rest, NY 

Hall, John, Catharine, N Y 

Harris, Tos Rochester, N Y 

HartwelT, S Washington, Ct 

Hiester, C E West Chester, Pa 



Hoyle, George V Champlain, N Y 

Humphreys, John, Robrstown, Md 

Ini^erso]], George Charleston, N Y 

Jackson, George, Wilmington, Del 

Johnson. W R Warwick, R I 

King, W S Minneapolis, Minn 

Loomis, Burdett, Hartford, Ct 

Loonii:», Byron, Sufiield. Ct 

McFerran, J C Louisville, Ky 

Osborn, B L Oswego Village, N Y 

Parks, CC&RH Waukegan, 111 

Paxton, C R Bloomsburgh, Pa 

Perry, W N Rushville, NY 

Phelps, CC Vernon, NY 

Phillips, E T Plainfieid, N J 

Pratt, J M Goshenville, Pa 

Roberts, W B King of Prussia, Pa 

Rockwell, J M But ernuts, N Y 

Sayre, Cooper, Oaks Comers, N Y 

Slierman, H B Toledo, O 

Skinner, H H Silver Lake, Pa 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Ste Marie, A La Prairie, Can 

Stone, Fred. Wm Gue!ph, Can 

Tabor, A Aurora, N Y 

Tatum, G M Woodbury, N J 

Thorne, Edwin, Millbrook, N Y 

Underhili, A A Clinton Corners, N Y 

Wilson, W T West Liberty, O 

LEicesTER Sheep. 

Buckingham, J Zanjesville, O 

Curtis, F D Charlton, N Y 

Edgerton, Jas Baroesviile, O 

H ills, C Delaware, O 

Hoyle, George V Qiamplain, N Y 

Kirby, Joseph, Milton, Can 

Redinond, William, New-York 

Snell, John, Edmonton, Can 

Vergon, F P Delaware. O 

Walcott & Campbell, New- York Mills, N Y 
Winne, Jurian, Bethlehem, N Y 

Lincoln Sheep. 

Chapman, J R Oneida Lake, N Y 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Walcott & Campbell, New-Yoik Mills, N Y 

Merino Sheep. 
Baker, I. V., Jr., Comstock's Landing, N V 

Baldwin, Theo. E Litchfield, Ct 

Bottum, N Shaftsbury, Vt 

Chamberlain, Wm Red Hook, N Y 

Cole, Walter, Batavia, N Y 

Drew, L S So. Burlington. Vt 

Godeffroy, Brancker & Co., New- York 

Goe, J S Brownsville, Pa 

Hubbard, C H Springfield, Vt 

Pettibone, J S Manchester, Vt 

Steele, T S Shushan, N Y 

Hampshire-Down Sheep. 

Ashworth, J • Ottawa, Can 

Hubbell, OS Philadelphia, Pa 

Morrell, Robert, Manhasset.'N Y 

Newell, Dr. A D.... New- Brunswick, N J 

Shropshire Sheep. 
Conger, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

-^o^ 
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South-Down Shkrp. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

Brown, Geo. H., Washington Hollow, N V 

Buffum, Thomas B Newport, R 1 

Carson, A H Newport, R I 

Covell, WR Orange C H., Va 

Giles, John, Putnam, Ct 

B<irison,TL Morley. N V 

HiUs, C Delaware,© 

Hombrook, R S &Co., New-Harmony, Ind 

Houghton Farm, Putney, Vt 

Hulse, Benj Allen town, N J 

i Jenkins, J Strieker, Baltimore, Md 
Jones, TC De'aviare, O 
uliand, Joseph, Bainbr dge, N Y 
loore, Edwin, Port Kennedy, Pa 

Morris. Dr. J C West Chester, Pa 

Parks, CC&RH Waukegan, Hi 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, I II 

Reeder, E New-Hope,^a 

Reybold, J F St. Georges, Dei 

Reynolds, I W H Frankfort, Ky 

Sharpless, Samuel J Philadelphia, Pa 

Sinclair, S New- York 

Stewart, H L Middle Haddam, Ct 

Stone, Fred. Wm Guelph, Can 

Taylor, W J C Holmdel, N J 

Underhill, A A Clinton Corners, N Y 

Van Meter, J M Midway, Ky 

Wain Wright, C S Rhinebeck, N Y 

Worth. Francis Marshallton, Pa 

Bbkkshikr Swine. 

Abbott, J J C. Montreal, Can 

Babbage, R A Dubuque, Iowa 

Ball. A P Derby Line, Vt 

Barbee, W H . . . ; Frankfort, Ky 

Barbee, G L Georgetown, Ky 

Bedford, EG Paris, Ky 

Bennett, W A Dover, Ky 

Brown, Dr. LE Eminence, Ky 

Brown, SH Millbrook, NY 

Cass, J F. L'Ori^i^al, Can 

Christie, David, Paris, Can 

Cochrane, M H . . . Compton, Can 

Coffin, C £ Muirkirk. Md 

Colt, S C V.Hartford, Ct 

Craig, J R Edmonton, Can 

Crozer, William, Norfhport, N Y 

Crutchcr, T G Shelby ville, Ky 

De Forest, J J Duanesbiirg, N Y 

Deuel, ST Little Rest, N Y 

Forsyth, John, . Toronto, Can 

Haines, fC Clarksboro, N J 

Homer, G W , . . Framingham, Mass 

Hubbefl. OS Philadelphia, Pa 

Jones. G W Jones' Station, O 

King, W S Minneapolis, Minn 

Loomis, Burdett, Hartford, Ct 

McCarty, T J., & Co Salem, O 

Miller, John, Broiitrham, Can 

Morris, Dr. J C West Chester, Pa 

Oakley, Chas Roslyn, N Y 

Parks, CC&RH Waukcgan, 111 

Pettee, W J Lakeville, Ct 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, 111 

Pond,NG Milford, Ci 

Riehl, EA Alton, 111 
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Scudder. MS Grantville, Mass 

Sheffield. W R Saugerties, N Y 

Sherman, U B 'i'oledo, O 

Snyder, P Marysville, O 

Snell, John, % Edmonton, Can 

Sprague, G Oakwood, Iowa 

Stitt, WE Columbus, Wis 

Stone, F W Guelph, Can 

Ticknor, E St. Louis, Mo 

EssKX Swine. 

Anderson, W P Cincinnati, O 

Bowditch, E F Framingham, Mass 

Brown, S H Mil'brook, NY 

Ogden Farm, Newport, R i 

Chesiiirb Swinb. 

Clark & Green, , Belleville, N Y 

Deforest J J Duanesburg, N Y 

Gnivcr, W H Pleasant Valley, Pa 

Hicks, CM Rushville, N Y 

Hoxie, A K Stockport Station, N V 

Perry, W N Rushville, N Y 

Rockwe.l, J M Butternuts, N Y 

Stiles, W H Mamaroneck, N Y 

Suffolk Swine. 

Battles, A Girard, Pa 

Cobb, Henry, Amherst, Mass 

Giles, John, . . Putnam, Ct 

Haswell H C Deerfield, Mass 

Howard, A B Belchertown, Mass 

Hyde, Alex. Lee, Mass 

Nason, H Montdair, N J 

Ticknor, £ St. Louis, Mo 

Yorkshire Swinb. 

Bush, FT Aubumdale, Mass 

Bordwell, RRC Penn Yan, N Y 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Codman, Ogden, Lincoln, Mass 

Cooper, T 3 Coopersburg, Pa 

Howe, M S Pemi Yan, N Y 

Landon, Stephen, Eden, N Y 

Lighttbot, T . . Maiden Creek, Pa 

Chester County Swine. 

Ashley, A B Buriington, Vt 

Baggerley, W F South Butler, N Y 

Bradley, John, & Co Chester, Pa 

Battles. A .' Girard. Pa 

Heal, NT Rogersville, Tenn 

Hidwell, B J Tecumseh, Mich 

Cox, T F Osborn, O 

Darlington, R S West Chester, Pa 

Early, J A Youngstown, O 

Edgerton, James, Barnesvi le, O 

Elliott, W V Waj>akoneta, O 

Gordon, Clarence, ....... Newburgli, N Y 

Hickman, G B West Chester, Pa 

Hodgson, R H New- Loudon, Pa 

HooS^ Lewis Alexandria, Va 

Horton, £ W Muscatine, Iowa 

Irwin, J W & M Pennington ville, Pa 

Lehman, H F Hagerstown, Md 

Lewis, P G Monroe, N Y 

Mackie, J M Great Barrington, Mass 

McCliniock, D Solon, O 

McCully. Cyrus, Hubbard, O 

Nichols, H C Cowlesville, N Y 
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Parks, CC&R H WaukcRan, III 

Pond, NG Milford, Ct 

Riley, Kred Sterling, Mass 

Roberts, J C . . West Cliester, Pa 

Silver, L B ; Salem. O 

Spi hawk. Dr. Gaysville. Vt 

Thompson, G W..., Ncw-Brunt>wick, N J 

Tillinghast, J T New- Bedford, Mass 

Tilton, H W Walpole, Mass 

Todd, S H Wakeman, O 

Van Winkle, I, Jr, Rockawav, N J 

Whitehead, M Middlebubfi. N J 

Wood, Thomas, Doe Run, Pa 

Wcod, Ira B Iron Kuntace, O 

Worth, Francis, Marshallton, Pa 

Young, James, Jr., & Co., Marshallton, Pa 

Poultry Fanciers. 

Allen, A B Tom's River, N J 

Allen, J Conneaut, O 

Anderson, H S Geneva, N Y 

Atkinson, W B Boston, Mass 

Ball, H S Shrewsbury, Mass 

Bany, T F Rochester, N Y 

Bassett, G W Barre, Vt 

Batenian, H B Ripon, Wis 

P>aies, C P Schuyler's Lake. N Y 

Battles, CP Girard, Pa 

Beattie, Simon, Bangor, Can 

Berry, J J Hackensack, N J 

Betts, CH Bahimore, Md 

Bicknell, J Y Westmoreland, N Y 

Biair, K Allegheny City, Pa 

Hlanchard, Webster, Newton, N J 

Bordwell, EG Penn Yan, N Y 

Bradley, GW Hamden, Ct 

Burgess, Edward, Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Bush, W C & W M Auburndale, Mass 

Butts, George, Manlius, N Y 

Buzzell, J P — Clinton, Mass 

Cameron, R W New-Yoik 

Campbell, AG St Hilaire, Can 

Carpenter, F& W Rye, NY 

Cary, Willard, Milford, N H 

Carson, AH Newport, R I 

Champney, G F Taunton, Mass 

Chapman, A M iddlebury, Vt 

Churchman, W H Wilmington, Del 

Clark, Jt.hn L Waterloo, N Y 

Clark, E C Jr Ballston Spa, N Y 

Clift, W Mystic Bridge, Ct 

Coffin, C E Muirkirk, Md 

Cochrane T A % Baltimore, Md 

Cole, Waller, Batavia, N Y 

Colt, SC Hartford, Ct 

Comey, EC Quincy, Mass 

Cooper, J C Limerick, Ireland 

Coon, D D F Marcellus, NY 

Corbett,CC Norwich, Ct 

Cowles. Theron, Syracuse, N Y 

Cox, J B Zanesville, O 

Croiier, William, Northport, N Y 

Curwen, G F West Haverford, Pa 

Darlington, R S West Chester. Pa 

Deuel, ST Little Rest, NY 

Dewey, T H Pomfret Landing, Conn 

Dewey, G B Hartford, Conn 

) Dibble, E B New-Haven, Ct 



Dillon, J C Amherst, Mass 

Dudley Bros ., Augusta, NY 

Dunbar, E B Bristol, Ct 

Dunbar, G C East Abington, Mass 

Early, J A Youngstown, O 

Ellis, Robert, . . Schenectady, N Y 

Engle, H iram, Marietta, Pa 

Estabrook, G W Grafton. Mass 

Estes, J J East Abington, Mass 

Felter, G W Batavia,© 

Felter, Jas. . .- Rensselaerville, N Y 

Fitx, Geo.C Ipswich, Mass 

Forsyth, John Toronto, Can 

Frazier, E R Pittsburgh. N Y 

Gardner, L C Fayettevilie, N Y 

Giles, John Putnam, Ct 

Goodell, D H Antrim, N H 

Gould, 'I'homas, Aurora, N Y 

Hadwen, OB Worcester, Mass 

H«ines, I C Clarksboro, N J 

Hall, John H Catharine. NY 

Hammer, EC Branfurd, Ct 

Hand, T J Sing Sing, N Y 

Hanks, W Middle Granville. N Y 

Hatch, O L Worcester, Mass 

Herstine, D W Philadelphia, Pa 

Hicks, Benj .Roslyn, N Y 

H.lls, WR Albany, NY 

Hills, Henry N Delaware, O 

Hitchman, DA ScTioharie, N Y 

Hodgson Bros New- York 

Homer, G W Framingham, Mass 

Horton, E W Muscatine, Iowa 

Howard, A McL f. Toronto, Can 

Howlett, EP ....Syracuse, N Y 

Hudson, P W North Manchester, Ct 

HuKhes. J Marshallton, Pa 

Hull, ED Newton, Mass 

Hunt, W M Waterloo, NY 

Ives, John S Salem, Mass 

Judd, J W Box 3040, New- York 

Juliand,Jos Bauibridgc, N Y 

Kelley, Setlu So. Yarmouth, Mass 

King, Henry, : . . Galesburg, Mich 

Leavitt, G H Flushing, N Y 

Leland. Warren ...Rye, NY 

Lent, D B Poughkeepsie, NY 

Lippincott, J S Mt. Holly, N J 

Loitie, Henry, Syracuse, N Y 

Lone, J C Jr Ravenna. O 

Lord, John A Kennebunk, Me 

Loring, C Carroll Boston, Mass 

Ludlow, CN Mt. Carmel, O 

Lummis, F C Chaplin, Ct 

Maitland, Robt. L Jr Red Bank, N J 

McCarty, TJ SaJew, 6 

McClean, Thos. Toronto, C^an 

Miles, F W Plainfield, NJ 

Meacham, G A No. Cambridge, Mass 

Merr>', S E Milan, O 

Murrill, F H New Bedford, Mass 

Morrell, Robt Manhassett, N Y 

Nettleton, C P Birmingham, Ct 

Nichols, Burr H Lockport, N Y 

Noxon, DC Beekman, N Y 

Oakley. Charles Roslvn, N Y 

Oat, D B Westchester, Pa 
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Puk>,CC 



. Weil ClKUcr. P* 

Wiukqin, tU 

....Hi. KiKo,N V 



Ptriiiu. N B Ji 

I'cny. W N.. ............ KUBDvuic 1^ i 

Pliilfip^ ET PluinfttW. N J 

Piunno, Mark SiUtm, M«» 

PocuE, louph, Gnflon. Uui 

PoKTWK. :: P.rU,Ky 

Pope & LymiB, Coomrd, HsM 

Rittr,' John,' .'.".'.*.* Wilertoo. N Y 

R.rph.DC BuflilcNV 

Rice, I L RcMHluniUe. N Y 

Richank. .1 A & R R. . LuuinclwritN N Y 

Richirdian. J D BuGk<n*«nni. Md 

Rob*rtfcJC.. »■-.".. 

ItSilfu. ,- . 

Scudder, ^IS. "..,.. Gnnlville. Mau 

Sthayler.P '" "" "" 

Shwplen, Suoi J 

Shehin, I ti!!.'! 
Shennin, H B. . 



'ini*i, Inhn C . . . . BJooDiint Grove. M Y 

■•IT, Ed* !r.,UticNY 

'•rren. WR AlbJoil, N Y 

'inw.JohD ...Fliuhinr, NY 

WeU(,CL NewHanfara, NY 

,JC Athtni, P* 

onb, John,... .......... SnniinLi, IQ 

HI. CC Onnic. Mnu 

LB Tlenlon, Mul 

:/, E U CambridgepoK. Mui 



..WutCheile 



NY 



.... Enf lewood. 

llVilo^ I. 
Sontlilli 



Spi>1din(.LA Lockpi>n.N Y 

Slue. DL SdienecUdy. N " 

Swph. - —-■■-- " < '■ 



SlUJinev, E .. 
Slont. ji*n,., 
Stowell, H V. 



Eliiid,P 



D Fordham, NY 

C Rondout.NV 

1 GntDvUle, N J 

Horticultural and Seed Register 






LiHleFi..._ 

..OUWHIbuiT, 



hNV 



C»ve]], W 1 
EutvdiidH, 
Goe,;S... 



..Lee,M>H 

Allaoy, N V 
...OKfimI, O 



mt. Mm 

.. jTgh.NY 

.. OruR> C H., Vik 
...Spout Sprii 



racis 



Bndley.GW Munden, D 

Buckinghui. J ZtnttviUe. O 

CoDptr.TS Coapenbun, P* 

E>ie(,Jj EiilAb(ngtan.lilu> 

Hull, John. CelhirlncNV 

Hailoek. SP Otiflmy, N V 

Hiihe.B«nj Anenl(nni.N J 

 vH. JS. Silea. MUM 

McGu^n. SM IroncoB, O 

Stepheni, SSheldoB MmirciL Cn 

WouoD, UF S. CloocHlu, Uw 



...ToKdsir 



Adair, William Dilnril. Midi Baker. Geo^e, Toledo, O 

, I AdaiM. J W... SmingSeld, MaM BiiUei, A Girard. P. M 

^ All.n,JobBM Highislown. N I B«M a Bro ..Erie, Pa W 

J Aikdnwi, C Maranlo, tU I BuiU, R. ..DaibrRoad, Pbiladtlphia. Pa {.) 

~  i -^s©- 
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SftC* R«tM8Mr, NT 

^oHck, P L4ickpoit) N Y 

Sonwea, F £t«t Aurora, N Y 

Chapmim J Pft Co.... FayettcviHe, N Y 

OflggMtyJ B Bnght«ood« DC 

Coeney, PH Erie, Pa 

CowiniM, Rk Go PittBburgh* Pa 

DrBpar^ Tat  Worctster, M«m 

PuA^ S Yardrilia, NT 

EUwaimr ft Barry* Rochester, N Y 

Engle&Bca Marietta, Pa 

Evaas, E J ft Co York, Pa 

Fanchar^ F B Laosini^baixfa, N Y 

Ferris W U Tbrog'k Neck, N Y 

frost ftCoo Rochester, NY 

Frost, EC Watktns,NY 

Foster, Sutl Muscatine, Iowa 

GoodalstSL Saco, Me 

Oouki Bros Rochester, N Y 

Graves, SelovaivWillard ft Co.,GeDeva, N Y 

Qrifilth, W North £aBt,Pa 

Hadwea, O B Worcester, Mass 

Hanceft Son, A.; Red Bank, NT 

Hanford, R G Coliunbus, O 

lAiirrm«too, E W ft Co Geneva, N Y 

Heikes, W F Dayton, O 

Hcsencl^ea & Co Geneva, N Y 

Hooker, H Eft Bro Rochester, N Y 

floopes, Bto & Thomas, West Chester. Pa 

Hovey & Co Boston, Mass 

Row. H K New-Brunswick, N J 

Howard, T R North Easton, Mass 

Hoyt, S ft Sons, New-Canaan. Ct 

HtthbamI, T 9& Co. Fredonia, N Y 

Kendig, RP Waterloo, NY 

Einf ft Murray, Flushing, N Y 

Kre)jdcf , John G Lkncasier, Pa 

Lacjm. Nursery Co Lacon, III 

iaokftCo Toledo, O 

UwJmMH SaBdusky,0 

Little. W S., Rpchester, N Y 

Love, J. W Geneva, NY 

iihurtiUM'. J W , Reading, Bfass 

Marsball, SB Cleveland, O 

M^weU. T C ft Bros Geneva, N Y 

McCuHough, Drake & Co . . Sharpsburg, O 

Meehan, Thomas, Germantown, Pa 

MtfrreU ft Coteroan, Geneva, N Y 

M!ickey»ST Salem, N C 

Hoodyt £ ft Sons, Lockport, N Y 

Mbctt, Miiblo», M«n^viHe,Pa 

Ifmfloch, J kft A Pittsburg, Pa 

Cht6 ft AiAelia; Westchester, Pa 

Farty, Wiiliaaa, Cumaminson, NT 

PaiBonftftCo. Flushing, N Y 

Fa*feo%WL Schenectady, N Y 

Ptonry, F L Canandaigua, N Y 

FsterSt < J P GoncordviDe, Pa 

PMars, Randolph, Wilmington. Del 

Phoeni*:, F K Bloomington, III 

Pratt, DeWitt ft Co Geneva, N Y 

Puller, T J Hight!«town, N J 

Me^iwrftPylft Willowdale, Pa 

Regies ft Brad)e/,. .. Scheoectady, N Y 

ftkhardMta ft N'cholaa Geneva. N Y 

Sjisfil, E A .. Alton, 111 

Sl>?i«i% J<Hilt^A. BAoJikPH 



RoHlne^ AS ft GO H^tferloo^ NT 

Root, lames A Ska«ieattle», N Y 

Saul, Jthn, W^hington, DC 

Smith, Clark ft Powell, Syracvso, N J 

Sottlhwick, T T ft Co Dansville, N Y 

Storrs, Harrison ft Co, Painesvtile, 

Strong, WCftCo Brighton, Mass 

Studley, EG Oaverack, NY 

Swasey, H A ft Co Cantoa^ Atiaa 

Sylvester, E Ware Lyooa, N t 

Teas,E Y Riehmond, fnd 

VanDusen, CL Maoedon, N Y 

Wampler, John, Trotwood, O 

Watson, B M Plymouth, Mass 

Wickersham, Joaiah, BendereviIIe, Pa 

WinftCbric Fayetuville, NY 

WSson, MD Rochester, NY 

Wilson, G W ft Co BendciBvillfr, P« 

WoodftHaU Geneva, NY 

FORKIGN NukSBXY AqKMTS. 

Bmguiere & Thebaud, New- York 

i/cr A ndr* Leroy. A nger9t Franct,) 

Rnauth, Nacho4 & Kuhne New- York 

{/9rP.^£, Tr^9U0H,0rUatuJ''runct.') 
Lauer, R., Dutch Bulbs, New-Yoik 

Small FmriTs and GaAfvs. 

Allen, CM Beverley, NT 

Allen, S L Cmnaminsnii, N J 

AlHs, S J North East, Pa 

Andrews, T C Moorestown, N J 

Babcock, I H ft Co Lockport, N Y 

Bamett, W N West Haven, Cl 

Bateham, MB Painesville, Q 

Bohemia Yineyar4s, Town Point. Md 

Boyce,WC ; Lockport. N Y 

Brehm, FC Waterloo, N Y 

Briggs, I W West Macf don, N Y 

Brown, D H New- Brunswick, NT 

Bnrgess, Edw Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Bush ft Son, Isidore, Bushburg, Mo 

Cadwallader, M Fatlsington, Pa 

Campbell, GW Delaware. O 

Carpenter, WS Rye, N Y 

Chinnick, W J Trenton, N 

Collins, Charles, Moorestown. N 

Collins. John S , . . Moorestown, N 

Cone, J W VineIand,N 

Conover ft Son, Freehold. N . 

Cooney, PH Ene. Pa 

Craine, J East Lockport, NY 

Cummmg, R ft Co Pittsburgh, Pa 

Curwen, G F West Haverford, P» 

Davis,SC Medioa,NY 

Dingwall. Ttoha, Albany, NY 

Dot^e. UE Fredonia, N Y 

Donaldson, J A St. Joseph, Mich 

Draper, James, Worcester, Mass 

Diiffell, ST Yardvine,NJ 

Ellwanger ft Barry, ^ Rochester N Y 

Ferris, L M ft Son,... I^oghkeepsie, N Y 

Goldsmith, W H .,.. Newark, N J 

Griffith ft Griffith North East, Pa 

Han, Isaac Frazer, Pa 

Harris, TL Brocton, NY 

Hasbrouck ft Biishaellt ... PeekskOl, N Y 
KkttkMmy, B. . .Little Pnirio Ron^ Mkk 



or KDRAL APFAIKS. 
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ntrmM,}» Dclpbi. Isd 

Hnxlridt*, H Kin|:«un. N V 

HtrUinTo W PhUadtlphia, Pi 

H«K,CLAC« Lockiun, MV 

UubEinl. T S & Co rredcHiin. NV 

Hunt. WU Walnloo, NV 

Ji>Imkii,HC Berlw Hcifbu. O 

kiiiMy&CwiH, D>IW>,0 

Kill.., W J PunE-u, N V 

LaiHlwl, Gtaf H., N««-tlni»awick, N I 

LeW^N Cinniinii.w.1. N J 

Lindlw.NU Briditpon,t5 

LnnLkE t(e«ik.NV 

HtUory & Donu, Sonlll M<.r«alk. CI 

Uanir. lano f Ut. Wiuhl.>(IDD, U 

UUHT k HuiiMii ClMiienDwn. Ud 

HcCuUhx)!. JUftS«»,..aH:Laiuu,0 

McLwn.D Nn-Bruu«cl>, tJJ 

Hoann.tr OlBwiHii.Pi 



PUnHT K Ritky, //»/•. - . W«t*c<Ule, N Y 

Parry, WiUilKi, rinnln.inH.!., N I 

PanoMSLD FiuriiiggpNY 

PxterXKi. IS Berlin H»£hl>. O 

Pni,TR. Wilorloo. N V 

Perry, F L Canaudaigui, N Y 

Polltr. E I&Co KDowksviUi. N V 

Piincn, J H«li»D HiEh»ta»n.NJ 

Pu«ij.AM.,. ?»linyrtN¥ 

Purdy & Hanoi, Souik Bci>d. Ind 



RiU,L 



a, ED. 
sum, ri H.... 
Shaw, C 
Sbulcr, &_._.. 
Sniih, JTB. 
SuuiftWC... 
SotvuB, SndieL. 



ID... 



11, G '#!.'! 



DndortillLSW Cictsn Landing, N V 

V>iiDina.CL Macedon,Ky 

WakaniD, T B A H WeKport O 

Willon. Silu, UoirciKiwii, N r 

Wiliiami, JG Uanrcilnwn, n1 

Wlboo, WN ....HHid«i,NV 

WaolLL Vineland,KJ 

Shdsukh, FLOitvrs. &c 

AdHT.HE Woodbridge, N J 

Allen, RH &Ca Naw-Vork 

Allen, CL&Co BrooWjn, N V 

AihlEi, A D MillDn Depol. Vi 

-IbcoctMri. LD ClirkKn, N V 

iri«, OL&Co UppwAllon, IH 



le, NV 



BUh. B K a Svni. . . . 



..llMliu 



, tlfV 

...Daiby Road, Fhiladclplua, Pa 

Fr PhiliHl*lpliia.F> 

Bu Nonh Kal-licld. O 

Ca> KaMB, PilUficia. Mau 

Cai . CG Ridrnwitd. Ind 

Cal A. Otrtr, P* 

Cil IdenoaftCo... Philaddphii, P> 

DeGfoff NsIim'&Co. .. Foil Wayn't. Ind 
Dciii. U W aumbanbun. Pa 



Alban».N" 

Philaddpbla. P_ 

. LaidJngbiiTRb, K Y 



FauninE. S B lamnipun, N Y 

Fnre, Baichelder ft Ca..S|iriBiBeld, Haaa 
Fknlni. Jamca, Niw-Votk 

Giwory J j H.'.'.V'.'.VMi^btahMd. Maw 
Hadicr, WclbcrillS Co..PbUadelphia, Pa 

Hawley.RD Hanford,Cl 

Haurd,J F.. . .. Uodon Ceuire, N Y 
Htodenon&Co.. Ptler, N«w-ynik 



ly>i,'JnhnS Salem. Max 

J<Hi», WH Philadelphia. Pa 

tttllogg, FS t;hisa«o,m 

KoojCww Pitiibimh,Pa 

Landretli, Da.id. ft Son, PbilHlelpUa. Pa 

Maaaeyft Hudion. ChetierUWD, Md 

McCullough.JMftSoaa,... Cii.dnnUi, O 

Mead, Alt. Grttn«ich. a 

Murdoch, JRftA PiiMburg, Pa 

OIni liruibers, Springfield, Maat 

Parneft UeL«i(, Laiingion. Ky 



.Rochnitr, N Y 



itedilplH^ Pa 
...SaSil N J 
. Chicais. ID 
ahiniun, D C 
,...Tiu™.0 



Sheppard'i Seed Si 



Thofbum, JMftCo. ,, 
Vanderbitt,' johi^' isBi 



....Danbury. Cl 
.. Cincinnati, O 

Brighton, Maaa 

..Sauh Ambop, N I 



. PlyBomb, 



. NY 

.NY 

. Rl A 

Mau 7? 

-Maaa U 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 



Wells, SM&D Wetherafield, Ct 

Wood & Hall, Geneva, NY 

Cranbbrribs. 

Malceptece, AD Hyannis, Miss 

Trowbridge, F Milford, Ct 

WonsoD. G M £. Gloucester, Mass 

Sbbd Grains. 

Ackert, Jacob, Hart's Falls, N Y 

Arnold, Charles, Paris, Can 

Barber, Alfred, Hancock, NH 

Battles. A Girard, Pa 

Boardman. H M Rushville, N Y 

Bryan, ET Marshall, Mich 

Buttles, A B Columbus, O 

Burras, O North Fairfield, O 

Bussing, J W Amsterdam, N Y 

Dickerman, J H Mt. Carmel, Ct 

Fanning, SB Jamesport, N Y 

Hazard, J F Mendon Centre, N Y 

Hendricks, H Kingston, N Y 

Jenison, D Lock berhn, N Y 

Kelsey, HC Newion, N J 

Kennedy, S Evansville. Ind 

Large, S P West Elizabeth, Pa 

Masker, Aaron, Perth Amboy, N J 

Nelson, D & Co Fort Wayne, Ind 

Newton, W Henrietta, N Y 

Noyes, N H Geneva, N Y 

Pearsall, Wm Moorestown, N J 

Perry, WN Rushville, NY 

Phelps. CC Vernon, NY 

Potter, E J KnowlesviUe, N Y 

Small & Fisher, Woodstock, N B 

Talcott, Jona, Rome, N Y 

Van Dusen, C L Macedon, N Y 

Wayne, W G Seneca Falls, N Y 



Wood, Caleb Philadelphtt, Pft 

Wright, Robt Sabrevois. Can 

Sbbd Potatoes. 

Baker, WL Portlandville, N Y 

Bliss, B K & Sons New- York 

BrigKs, I W West Macedon, N Y 

Burgess, Edw Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Burras, O : North Fairfield, O 

Edgerton, James, Bamesville, O 

EUwanger & Barry Rochester, N Y 

Fanning, SB Jamesport, N Y 

Gregory, J J H MarUehead, Mass 

Griscom,WW Woodbury, N J 

Hicks. Isaac, & Son... Old Westbury. N Y 

Ives, J S Salem, Mass 

Peters, C P Concordville, Pa 

Potter, £ J & Co Knowlesville, N Y 

Pringle Bros Chariotte, Vt 

Qua. Frank, North Granville, N Y 

Keisig& Hexamer, New-Castle, N Y 

Scott, LD& Co Huron, O 

Talcott, J .Rome, N Y 

Thompson, G W New- Brunswick. N J 

Uhl, Stephen •. . . Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Wainwright. Geo Lake Como, Pa 

Weld, W H Lockport.NY 

SwBBT Potatoes. 

Allen, J Conneaut, O 

Barrows, C H Willimantic, Ct 

Chadwick, WW Mt. Healthy, O 

Cummins, D Conneaut, O 

Gray, S ... Norwalk, O 

Murray, M M Foster's Crossings, O 

Riehl, EA Alton. HI 

Stoms, T M & Co Cincinnati, O 

Whiull, Qement, Woodbury, N T 

Wood, Ira R Iron Furnace, O 



Implements, Machines, Fertilizers, &c. 



Agricultural Warbhousbs. 
Allen, R H & Co. ... Box 376, New- York 

Ames Plow Company, Boston, Mass 

Barrett. W £ & Co Providence, R I 

Bartholomew, C ...Etna, N Y 

Beardslee» H W Syracuse, NY 

Blymyer, Norton & Co Cincinnati, O 

Blvmyer, Day & Co Mansfield. O 

Boyer, WL&Co Philadelphia, Pa 

Bradley. C C & Son, S^acuse, N Y 

Brearley, A L &.Co Trenton, N J 

Decatur. J R & Co New- York 

DeGroff Nelson & Co.. Fort Wayne, N Y 

Douglass, John W New- York 

Douw, V P & Co Albany, N Y 

Gifford Bros .Hudson, N Y 

Gill, J L & Son, Columbus, O 

Graham, Emlen & Co ... Philadelphia, Pa 

Griffing & Co New- York 

Hawley, RD Hartford, Ct 

Holbrook, FF&Co Boston, Mass 

Kellogg, F S Chicago, 111 

Ladley, Geo , . . ^ ^. West Chester, Pa 

Nash& Brother New-York 

New- York Plow Co New- York 

Plant Bros,, Pratt & Co St. Louis, Mo 



f 



Peeksktll Plow Works, .... Peekskill, N Y 

Reeves, £ H & Co New- York 

Remington Ag. Works, Ilion, N Y 

Rennie, Wm Toronto, Can 

Shaw & Wells, Buffalo, NY 

Titus & Bostwick, Ithaca. N Y 

Vanderbilt, John, & Bros, New- York 

Welch, FG&Co Chicago, lU 

Younglove, Massey & Co. . .. Cleveland, O 

HORSB-POWBRS, ThKESHBRS AND OtHBX 

Machinbs. 
Albany Agricultural Works,.. Albany, N Y 

Brearley, A L & Co Trenton, N J 

Dow & Fowler Fowler ville, N Y 

Geiser Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis 

Gray, A W Middletown, Vt 

Harder, M Cobleskill, NY 

Shaw & Wells, Buffalo, N Y 

Westinghouse, G & Co., Schenectady, N Y 
Wheeler, Melick & Co., .... Albany, N Y 

MOWBRS AND RbAPBXS. 

Adriance, Piatt & Co., New- York 

Allen, RH&Co New- York 

Ball, £ & Co Canton, O 

Bradley, C C & Son Syracuse, N Y 



1 
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OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 
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Clipper Mower and Reaper Co., New* York 
Dodge ft Stevenson M'ftg Co., Auburn, N Y 

Nash & Brother, New-Yoik 

Osborne, D M & Co Auburn, N Y 

Warder, Mitchell & Co Springfield, O 

Warrior Mower Ca> Little Falls, N Y 

Wilber Eureka Mower Co., Po'keei)sie,N Y 
Wood, Walter A Hoosick FaJls, N Y 

Stbam Engines for Farms. 

Gute Brothers, Schenectady, N Y 

Gaar, Scott & Co Richmond, Ind 

Hoadley, J C & Co. .... . Lawrence, Mass 

Skinner Si Walrath, Chittenango, N Y 

Wood, Taber & Morse, Eaton. N Y 

Wood & Mann Engine Co. ... Utica, N Y 

Dairy Apparatus. 

Cooper, H& E K Waiertown, N Y 

Holmes, A.^ Miik Cooler^ . . Cortland, N Y 

ioncs, Faulkner & Co Utira, N Y 
lillar, C & Son, Utica, NY 

O'Neil, O&Co Utica, NY 

Ralph, W& Co Utica, NY 

Weeks, GB .• Syracuse, N Y 

Tile and Tilb Machines. 

Bender, W M Albany, NY 

Boynton, C W & Co. . , . Woodbridge, N J 
Jackson, George, Albany, N J 

Other Specialties. 
Allen, S L & Co., Sted Planter, 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Barnes, W., Slicer and Corer, Bristol, Ct 
Bartholomew, C.,I?ttcAing- F/ow,EtnHfU Y 
Bickford & Huffman, Dri//, Macedon, N Y 
Blanchard's Sons, Churn, . . Concord, N H 
Bowne & Schanck,/'tf/a/o Digger, 

Freehold, N J 

Buell, J. S., Cider Mill, Buffalo, N Y 

Butterworth, R., Cider Mill, Trenton, N J 
Church, C. A., Stump Puller, 

New-Beriin, N Y 
Collins & Co., Steel Plows, . . . New- York 
Conover & Son, Potato Digger, 

Freehold, N J 
Continental Wind Mill Co., tVind Mills, 

New- York 
Cowing&Co.,/'«w»/x,&c,Seneca Falls, N Y 
Dederick & Co., Hay Press, Albany, N Y 
Dismukes, Paul, Clover Seed Gatherer, 

Gallatin, Tenn 
Empire Wind Mill Manufacturing Co., 

Syracuse, N Y 

Fairbanks & Co., Scales, New- York 

Fitch & Co., Hay Elevator, Lithgow, N Y 
Fords & Howe, Cultivator, Oneonta, N Y 
Gawthrop & Sons, IVater Ram, 

Wilmington, Del 

Goodell, D. H,, Sower, Antrim, N H 

Hickok, W. O., Cider Mill, Harri.sburg, Pa 
Henry, J. T., Sheep Sltears, Hamden, Ct 
Herring, S. C, Hay Tedder, .'. l^ew-York 
Ingersoll St Dougherty, Hay Press. 

Green Point, N Y 
Jones, E. T.,Hay Scales, Binghamton,N Y 
Landers, Frar>' & Clark, Lawn Mower, 

New-York 




Lilly, J., & Co., Heater Elevator, 

Bingham ton, N Y 
Mayne, J., Door Rollers, Butternuts, N Y 
Osborne, Foster & Co., Seed Sower, 

Paimvra, N Y 
Paddock. Dean & Ca, Bone Mill,' 

St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Pancoast & Maiile, Steam Heating, 

Philadelpliia, Pa 
Paris Furnace Co., Hay Elevator^ 

Clayville, N Y 
Perry, F. L., Scarifier, Canandaigua, N Y. 
Prindle, D. R., Steamer, E. Bethany, N Y 
Reynolds, E. D. & O. B.. IVheel Hoe;ikc, 
North Bridgewater, Mass 
Rumsey & Co., Press Screws, 

Seneca Falls, N Y 
Schoonmaker, E. P., Hay Rake, Troy, N Y 
Sedgwick, H., Feed Steamer, , 

Cornwall Hollow, Ct 
Seymour & Co., Drill, East Bioomfield,N Y 
Shares, D. W., Shares' Harrow, 

Faixhaven, Ct 
Shields, H. L , Hay Loader,.. Troy, N Y 
Silsby, C, Butter Pails, Seneca Falls, N Y 
Snow, B. B., & Co., Corn S heller. 

Auburn, N Y 
Sprout, S. E. & V..^.,Hay Fork, Muncy,Pa 
Swift. H.N.iZayc'// i1/<7«/^r,Matteawan, N Y 
Thomas, J. J., & Co., Smoothing Harrow, 

Geneva, N Y 
Whittemore, D. H., Apple Parer, 

Worcester, Mass 

Fertilizers. 

Allen, RH& Co New-York 

Baugh & Sons, .... Philadelphia, Pa 

Bradley, W L Boston, Mass 

Coe, Enoch, Williamsburg, N Y 

Cumberland Bone Co Portland, Me 

Currie, Geo. E Cmcinnati, O 

Davis, G W&Co Lisbon, N H 

Decatur, J R & Co New-York 

Douw, VP Albany, N Y 

Dunlop & Avery, Plaster, Jamesville, N Y 

Foster, J T., Poudrette, New- York 

Griffing&Co. New- York 

Hand,TJ New-York 

Hiegins, Reybo1d& Co.,DelawareCity,Dei 
Hobson, Hurtado&Co., Guano, New- York 

Lister Bros Newark, N J 

Ralston, John, & Co New- York 

Reed& Powell, Coxsackie, NY 

Tucker, J A Boston, Mass 

Wattson & Dark, Philadelphia, Pa 

WilsOn & Asmus, New- York 

White, Georee E New- York 

Wonson, G M East Gloucester, Mass 

Miscellaneous. 
Babcock, H. H., & Son, Wooden Pipe, 

Watertown, N Y 
Baird, Roper & Co., Berry Basket, 

Norfolk, Va 
Baldwin,T.E , &Co.,CArr/V^f, New- York 
Beadle, H. W., Patent Agent, 

Washington, D C 
Beecher Basket Co Westville, Ct 
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Bickford KnittiBg Haichine Ca, 

Boston, Mass 

Blunt & Co., DraituuTf JLtvtl^ New-York 

Bowman & Blewett, Carbolic Shet^ Di^^ 

Foot Rot OiMtmoMt,Son^s,S'c.,Utw-YoTk 

Brinkerhoff MTj; Co., IVMsJuitt AhcAimo, 

Auburn, N Y 

BrowninJb, R. C, Pruturt N^w-Vork 

CoUiut, Ci«dd«t & Co., Berry Box, 

Moorestown, N J 
Copeluk^ R. M^ Landsca^ Gard^ntr^ 

Bostoa, Mas* 

Crarapton Bros., Soa^s .". . New- York 

Dottftlas & Stilson, Milk Vmi Faucet^ 

Franklin, N Y 
Earth Closet Co., E»rtk Clotott, 

Hartford, Ct 
Hap|:o'Hi, C E , & Co., #^«>/,Boston,Maas 
HoIlinB:worth& Bro.,i9<rM« J^«/,Uttca,N Y 
Kendaul, £., Barometers, 

Lebanon Springs, N Y 
Lesley, A. M., Furntuo^ ^f.,.. New- York 
ILmoo & Hamlin, Organxt New- York 



McCamnion,W.,& Co../>iViMM,AlbaB]r,N Y 
Miller Iron Co., Bird Houses, ^c. 

Providence, R I 
Page, N., Jr. . Syringo^ .... Dan vers, Mast 

Perry & Co., Stoves, Albany, N Y 

Pltdps, N. B., ^ Co., Chthos iy ringer, 

New-Y#ric 
Phoenix. F. JL, Frmt PlaUs, 

Bloomington, 111 
Pil>er, J. R., Screw Post, HarrisbaiY, P* 
Qiiiiiby, lA.,HoMoy Bojc,St. JobnsvtHe,N Y 
Rtdgway & Ru»s, Plumbers, Albany, N Y 
Robbiivs ft Applelon, l*^*itckes, New-Yoik 
Seeley ft StevenSfX verill Paint, New- York 
Sheet Metal Screw Co., Fmit Jars, 

New-YoHc 
Smith, S. D. ft H. W.,<V4«MM, Boston, Mass 
Strong, W C, Pruturs, . . Brighton, Mass 
Sullivan & Brown, Stock Reg^ister, 

Zanesville, O 
Tatham Bros., Block Tin Pi^, New- York 
Warii)g, G. E., Jr., EHgiwer,'StwpQrt,R I 
Woodward, G. £., Arckiteet,.. Ncw-Yock 
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Books on Rural Pursuits. 

[Tha foUosruig are especially recommended, and any of them may be had, postage pai4i 

by endosmg the price named to this Office :] 



AHeo*s American Cattle, $»-So 

Allan's New American Farm Book, . . 3.50 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animala, i.oe 

American Weeds and Useful Plants,. 1.75 

Brack's Book of Flowers, 1.75 

Burr's Vegetables of America, ....... 5.00 

Copelancrs Coimtrv Life, (926 pp., 

350 engravin«:s,) 5.00 

Cranberry Culture, (White,) 1.35 

Dadd'a American Cattle Doctor, .... t.50 . 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor, 1.50 | 

Dana's Muck Manttal, 1.25 

Darwin's Animals and Plants.^2 vols.,) 6.00 

Downing's Cottage Residences, .... 3.09 
Downing*a Fruits and Fruit Trees of 

America, (t,ioo pp.,) 5.00 

Downing's do. do. Old Edition, 3.00 

Downii^s Landscape Gardening, ... 6. 50 

Downing's Rural Essays 5.00 

Draioase for Profit and Health, 1.50 

Farm Drainage. (French,) 1.50 

Farm ImplenMnts, (J. J. Thomas,).. 1.50 

Fanning for Boys, 1.50 

FFmt en Grasses, a. 50 

Flint on Milch Cows ft Dairy Farm'g, s. 50 

Fuller's Forest Tree Cultnnst, i. 50 

Fuller's Small Fruits, (Illustrated,).. ' 1.50 

Cardenmg for Profit, (Hendemon,) . . t.50 
G«yelia*s Poultry Breeding — Com- 

mercial View, t.35 

Grape Culturist, (Fuller,) z.jo 

Gray's How Plants Grow, 1.25 

Gray's Manual of BoUny ft Lessons, 4.00 

Gray's School & Field Book of BoUny 2. 50 

Harris on the Pie, 1.50 

Hints to Horse- Keepers, (Herbert,). 1.75 

gow Crops Feed, (S. W. Tofcnson,) . . 3.00 

ow Crops Grow, cLo. . . 3 00 



Hoopes* Book of E vere re eo a, 

Husmann's Grs^s and Wine, 

iohnston's Agricultural Chemistry, . . 
Lemp's Landscape Gardenit^, 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee, 

My Farm of Edgewood, 

Parkman's Book of Roses 

Parsons on the Rose, 

Pear Culture for Profit, (Quinn,)' .... 

Practical Floriculture. < Henderson,) . 

practical Poultry Keeper, (Wright,). 

Practical Shepherd, (Randan,) 

OuUiby's Mysteries of Bee- Keeping,, 

Quincy on Soiling Cattle, 

Hand's Bulbs, 

Raud's Garden Flowers,  

Rural Affairs, (Six Volttme*^ ...... 

Rural Studies, 

Strong's Cultivation of the Grape, .... 

Tegetmeier's Poultry Book, 

Ten Acres Enough 

The Horse in the Stable and the Field, 
(Stonehenge,) 

The Farmer's Journal and Account 
Book, (Perkins,) |i, l^, 

The Percheron Horse, ... 

Thomas' American Fruit Cultuiist, 
(480 Illustrations,) 

Warder's Hedges and Evergreens, . . 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticul- 
tural Buildings, 

Woodward's Country Homes, 

Woodward's Cottages and Farm 
Houses, 

Woodward's National Architect, ... 

Woodward'a Rural Architectural.... 

Woodward's Subui^aa aod Country 
Houses, .<^ 



X.JO 

«7S 
3.00 
3.00 
1.75 
3-00 
x.o* 
1. 00 

*-!• 

3.oe 

a.o* 

1.50 

1.3S 

3.00 
9.o# 

lis 
a.eo 

9.00 

.%•*> 
z,oo 

X.50 

X.$0 
l.JO 

1.50 
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